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Articles  of  Association 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  18T7 

THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


THE   COMMERCIAL  CLUB   OF  CHICAGO 


ARTICLES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

The  Commercial  Club,  organized  December  27,  1877, 
and  The  Merchants  Club  of  Chicago,  organized  Decem- 
ber 11,  1896,  more  efficiently  to  advance  the  public  wel- 
fare and  the  commercial  interests  of  Chicago  by  co-op- 
erative effort,  social  intercourse,  and  a  free  interchange 
of  views,  were  united  February  11,  1907,  under  the  name 
of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago. 

Its  Articles  of  Association  are  as  follows: 

ARTICLE   I. 

MEMBERS. 

1.  The  membership  shall  be  of  four  classes:  Active, 
Associate,  Non-resident,  and  Retired. 

2.  Active  Members  are  responsible  for  the  varied 
undertakings  of  the  Club  and  will  accept,  within  reason- 
able limitations,  the  assignment  of  work  by  the  Executive 
Committee  to  advance  the  Club's  interests.  They  shall 
be  not  more  than  fifty -five  years  old  at  the  time  of  their  elec- 
tion; and  their  number  shall  not  exceed  ninety  men, 
except  that,  during  the  Club  years  1910,  1911,  and  1912, 
new  members  may  be  elected  equal  in  number  to  one-half 
of  the  vacancies  occurring  during  such  Club  years;  the 
Club  year  being  from  the  installation  of  officers  at  the 
annual    meeting    to    the   installation    of    their    successors. 

3.  An  Associate  Member  shall  have  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  an  Active  Member,  except  that  he  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  serve  as  an  officer  or  required  to  do  active  work 
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for  the  Club  save  under  special  circumstances,  and  that  he 
shall  not  be  fined  for  absence  from  Club  meetings.  Active 
members  elected  after  April  13,  1912,  shall,  upon  reaching 
the  age  of  sixty -five  years,  automatically  become  Associate 
Members,  but  any  Active  Member,  after  ten  years'  mem- 
bership, may,  at  his  written  request  and  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Executive  Committee,  become  an  Associate 
Member. 

4.  Any  Active  or  Associate  Member  who  has  per- 
manently removed  from  Chicago  may,  upon  application 
to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  with  its  approval,  become 
a  Non-resident  Member. 

5.  Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  all  meetings  of  the  Club,  but  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

6.  The  present  Retired  Membership  shall  not  be  in- 
creased except  by  transfer,  upon  their  request,  of  charter 
members  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

7.  Election  of  Active  Members.  The  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  members  whenever  a  vacancy  in  the  Active 
Membership  occurs.  Thereupon,  any  member  may,  by 
a  written  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
nominate  a  person  for  membership.  If  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee unanimously  approve  such  a  nomination,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  so  state,  in  a  notice  sent  out  at  least  two  weeks 
previous  to  the  meeting  at  which  such  candidate  will  be 
voted  upon,  and  a  ballot  bearing  the  candidate's  name, 
with  the  words  "Accepted"  and  "Postponed"  printed 
thereafter,  shall  be  sent  with  such  notice.  The  members 
should  promptly  communicate,  to  some  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  such  knowledge  as  they  have  touching 
the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  nominee.  This  information 
shall  be  held  in  the  strictest  confidence.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Club,  if  the  Executive  Committee  still 
unanimously  approve  the  nominee,  secret  vote  shall  be  had 
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by  marking  the  printed  ballot.  Three  ballots,  marked 
"Postponed,"  shall  defer  the  admission  of  such  nominee. 
Only  one  candidate  at  a  time  shall  be  approved  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  or  submitted  for  election. 

8.  In  the  approval  of  candidates  regard  shall  be  had, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  the  branches  of  business  in  which 
they  are  engaged,  so  that  the  various  commercial  interests 
of  the  City  shall  be  fairly  represented  in  the  membership. 

9.  Each  Active  and  Associate  Member  shall  pay, 
by  November  1st,  annual  dues  of  seventy-five  dollars, 
which  shall  cover  the  cost  of  dinner  at  regular  meetings. 
Non-resident  and  Retired  Members  shall  not  be  required 
to  pay  dues,  but  only  an  assessment  for  each  dinner  which 
they  attend  or  which  they  notify  the  Secretary  that  they 
will  attend. 

The  Executive  Committee  may  drop  from  the  roll  any 
member  who,  after  due  notification  of  dues,  fails  to  pay 
them  within  thirty  days. 

ARTICLE  II. 

OFFICERS   AND    COMMITTEES. 

1.  The  Officers  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a 
Secretary,  and  a  Treasurer.  An  Executive  Committee  of 
ten  members  shall  have  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
club.  It  shall  consist  of  the  four  officers,  the  Secretary  of 
the  preceding  year  if  a  new  Secretary  is  elected,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Reception  Committee,  and  four  other  members, 
or  five  other  members  if  the  Secretary  of  the  preceding  year 
is  re-elected. 

2.  At  the  April  meeting  the  officers  and  the  Reception 
Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  two  of 
the  four  elective  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  elected  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  until  their  respective 
successors  are  elected  and  qualify.     If  the  Secretary  of  the 
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preceding  year  is  re-elected,  a  fifth  elective  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  shall  be  elected  to  serve  for  one  year. 

3.  The  President — or,  in  his  absence,  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent— shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

4.  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  preserve  complete 
records  of  all  meetings  of  the  Club  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  keep  all  its  books  and  papers,  and  perform  such 
other  duties  as  may  be  required  by  the  Club  or  by  the 
Executive  Committee.  He  shall  also  prepare  the  Year- 
Book,  in  which  shall  be  printed  the  list  of  officers,  commit- 
tees and  meetings  since  April,  1907.  In  all  Club  pub- 
lications the  names  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  The 
Merchants  Club  should  appear,  with  the  dates  of  their 
organizations  and  the  date  of  their  union. 

5.  The  Treasurer  shall  receive  and  keep  the  funds  of 
the  Club,  and  shall  disburse  the  same,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  shall  keep  an 
accurate  record  thereof.  He  shall  make  a  full  financial 
report  at  the  annual  April  meeting.  His  books  shall  be 
open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  of  an  Examiner,  whom  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee should  appoint  before  the  April  meeting,  to  audit 
the  same. 

6.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  have  power,  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  entire  Committee,  to  disci- 
pline or  expel  any  Club  member  whenever  in  its  judgment 
such  action  is  advisable. 

7.  A  Reception  Committee,  consisting  of  a  Chair- 
man (who  shall  be  ex  officio  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee)  and  four  members,  shall  be  elected  annually 
at  the  April  meeting.  Its  duties  shall  be  to  assist  in  the 
entertainment  of  the  Club's  guests  and  its  new  members, 
and  to  act  in  a  general  way  as  the  hosts  of  the  Club,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
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8.  The  President,  with  the  advice  and  approval  of 
the  Executive  Committee,  shall  select  a  Nominating  Com- 
mittee of  five  members  and  announce  their  names  at  the 
regular  March  meeting.  Such  committee  shall  recommend 
a  list  of  candidates  for  the  various  offices  and  elective 
committees,  and  file  the  same  with  the  Secretary  at  least 
twenty  days  before  the  April  meeting.  The  Secretary 
shall  mail  such  list  to  each  member  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  April  meeting  for  the  annual  election. 

ARTICLE   III. 

MEETINGS. 

1.  The  Club  shall  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  on 
the  second  Saturday  in  each  month,  beginning  in  Novem- 
ber and  ending  in  April.  The  Executive  Committee 
shall  select  place  of  each  meeting,  and  may,  in  its  discre- 
tion, change  the  date  of  any  meeting  or  omit  any  meeting, 
or  call  special  meetings  at  any  time. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  mail  to  each  member  notice  of 
each  meeting  at  least  five  days  before  its  date.  The 
notice  shall  state  specifically  if  any  nominee  for  member- 
ship is  to  be  voted  upon  at  such  meeting  and  any  other 
business  that  is  to  be  transacted.  At  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  thirty  Active  Members  are  present  any 
business  of  the  Club  may  be  transacted. 

3.  The  regular  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  take  prece- 
dence of  all  social  engagements.  Written  notice  of  in- 
ability to  attend  a  regular  meeting,  with  the  reason  there- 
for, shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  so  as  to  reach  him  by 
the  morning  of  the  day  of  such  regular  meeting.  Any 
member  failing  to  give  such  notice,  or  whose  reason  for 
non-attendance  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, shall  be  fined  ten  dollars.  Any  Active  Member 
absenting   himself   from   three   consecutive   regular   meet- 
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ings  of  the  Club  without  sending  to  the  Secretary  an  ex- 
planation satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  shall 
be  considered  as  having  withdrawn  from  membership, 
and  his  name  shall  be  stricken  from  the  rolls  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

GUESTS. 

With  the  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ex- 
pressed in  the  notice  of  the  meeting,  any  member  may  in- 
vite the  number  of  guests  specified  in  the  notice;  but  no 
person  shall  be  a  guest  of  the  same  member  at  more  than 
two  dinners  during  the  Club  year. 

ARTICLE   V. 

AMENDMENTS. 

These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  meet- 
ing by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Active  and  Associate  Mem- 
bers present,  provided  that  notice  of  each  proposed  amend- 
ment was  given  at  a  prior  meeting  and  was  stated  in  the 
notice  of  the  meeting  at  which  the  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  upon. 
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Officers  and  Committees 
of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 
THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB,    ORGANIZED  1896 
*  UNITED  1907 


OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES  OF 
THE   COMMERCIAL    CLUB  OF  CHICAGO 

1915-16 

President John  W.  Scott 

Vice-President Victor  F.  Lawson 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasurer Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

John  W.  Scott 

Victor  F.  Lawson 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Edmund  D.  Hulbert 
Ernest  A.  Hamill  Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  Alexander  H.  Revell 

William  A.  Gardner  '         Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Frank  H.  Armstrong,  Chairman 
Henry  B.  Favill  Edward  F.  Swift 

Charles  H.  Markham  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

John  W.  Scott,  ex  officio 
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COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  V.  Farwell,  Vice-Chairman 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

H.  H.  Porter  Joy  Morton 

James  Simpson  Walter  H.  Wilson 

John  W.  Scott,  ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION    LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley  John  W.  Scott,  ex  officio 
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1914-15 

President     - Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Vice-President William  L.  Brown 

Secretary Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Treasurer Arthur  Meeker 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

William  L.  Brown 

Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Arthur  Meeker 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Walter  B.  Smith 

Alexander  H.  Revell  John  E.  Wilder 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Louis  A.  Ferguson  Harrison  B.  Riley 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Frederic  W.  Upham 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Bernard  E,  Sunny,  ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO^ 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Allen  B.  Pond 

Bernard  E.  Sunny,  ex  officio 

1  Discharged  May  13,  1915. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Secretary 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Frederic  A.  Delano  Joy  Morton 

John  V.  Farwell  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Bernard  E.  Sunny,  ex  officio 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Albert  A.  Sprague  II,  Secretary 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Bernard  E.  Sunny,  ex  officio 
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1913-14 

President Benjamin  Carpenter 

Vice-President Charles  H.  Thorne 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Benjamin  Carpenter 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II 
William  L.  Brown  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Hugh  J.  McBirney  John  W.  Scott 

Joy  Morton  Charles  L.  Strobel 

Eugene  J.  Buffington  ^ 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Hugh  J.  McBirney,  Chairman 
Eugene  J.  Buffington  Allen  B.  Pond 

Albert  B.  Dick  John  E.  Wilder 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  ^  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B,  Pond 

^Appointed  December   26,  1913,  to  act   in  Hugh  J.  McBirney's  place 

while  abroad. 
^  Resigned  while  in  oflBce  as  President. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN    OF    CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B,  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Juhus  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E.  Sunny 
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1912-13 

President Clyde  M.  Carr 

Vice-President Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Secretary Walter  B.  Smith 

Treasurer Stanley  Field 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Clyde  M.  Carr 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Walter  B.  Smith 

Stanley  Field 
Frederic  A.  Delano  William  E.  Clow 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler^  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Adolphus  C.  Bartletf^  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  L.  Strobel 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler/  Chairman 

Charles  L.  Strobel,^  Chairman 
J.  Harley  Bradley  John  J.  Glessner 

Edwin  G.  Foreman  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 

Frank  H.  Armstrong  William  A.  Gardner* 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Charles  H.  Markham^ 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Allen  B.  Pond 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Edward  F.  Carry  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Henry  B.  Favill  Harry  A.  Wheeler* 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912, 

^  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 

'  Appointed  September  23,  1912. 

*  Appointed  December  23,  1912. 

*  Appointed  January  6,  1913. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION 
IN   CHICAGO 

*  John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Alexander  A.  McCormick         Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE    OF    EASTERN    MEMBERS    ON    A    FEDERAL    IMMIGRATION 
STATION   IN   CHICAGO 

Charles  D.  Norton,  Chairman 
Richard  M.  Bissell  John  R.  Morron 

Robert  C.  Clowry  Norman  B.  Ream 

John  F.  Harris  James  Gamble  Rogers 

COMMITTEE    ON   REVISION   OF   ILLINOIS   TAXATION   LAWS 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Arthur  D.  Wheeler,^  Vice-Chairman 
Bernard  A.  Eckhart,-  Vice-Chairman 
Victor  F.  Lawson  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Harrison  B.  Riley^  Walter  H.  Wilson 

COMMITTEE   ON    PLAN   OF    CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 
Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 
Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Alfred  Cowles  Julius  Rosenwald 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Bernard  E,  Sunny 

COMMITTEE    ON   UNITED    STATES   GOVERNMENT   POSTS 

Harold  F.  McCormick,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Hiram  R.  McCuUough 

1  Deceased  August  29,  1912. 

^  To  fill  unexpired  term. 

'  Appointed  December  23,  1912. 
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1911-12 

President Frederic  A.  Delano 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer John  J.  Mitchell 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Frederic  A.  Delano 

Frank  H.  Armstrong 

Edward  F.  Carry 

John  J.  Mitchell 
David  R.  Forgan  Charles  H.  Conover 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  Clayton  Mark 

William  E.  Clow  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Alexander  A.  McCormick,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Walter  B.  Smith 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Edward  F.  Swift 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Allen  B.  Pond 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Frank  H.  Jones  Hiram  R.  McCuUough 

COMMITTEE    ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION    IN    CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Albert  B.  Dick  Allen  B.  Pond 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF    CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Treasurer 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Julius  Rosenwald 
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1910-11 

President David  R.  Forgan 

Vice-President Frank  H.  Jones 

Secretary Edward  F.  Carry 

Treasurer Francis  C.  Farwell 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

David  R.  Forgan 

Frank  H.  Jones 

Edward  F.  Carry 

Francis  C.  Farwell 
Theodore  W.  Robinson  William  J,  Chalmers 

Arthur  T.  Aldis  Charles  H.  Conover 

James  B.  Forgan  Clayton  Mark 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Arthur  T.  Aldis,  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Corwith  Mark  Morton 

Samuel  M.  Felton  Byron  L.  Smith 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Alfred  Cowles  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Granger  Farwell,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  George  Merryweather 

J.  J.  Dau  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

Alfred  L.  Baker  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow  John  R.  Morron 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE    BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Joseph  E.  Otis 

Hiram  R.  McCullough  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond  Alexander  H.  Revell 
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COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE    ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL^ 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITY   AND   INDUSTRIAL 
INSURANCE 

William  E.  Clow,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Mark  Morton 

Stanley  Field  Edward  F.  Swift 

Edward  A,  Turner 

COMMITTEE   ON   REVISION   OF    CONSTITUTION^ 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

COMMITTEE   ON   A   FEDERAL   IMMIGRATION   STATION   IN 
CHICAGO 

John  E.  Wilder,  Chairman 
Alexander  A.  McCormick  Allen  B.  Pond 

John  V.  Farwell  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

COMMITTEE    ON   STATE    PAWNERS*    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   CHATTEL   MORTGAGE    LOAN   AND   ANTI-LOAN 
SHARK   LEGISLATION 

John  V.  Farwell,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN   OF   CHICAGO 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

1  Discharged  May  16,  1910. 
*  Discharged  January  26,  1911. 
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1909-10 

President 

Vice-President 

Secretary 

Treasurer 


Theodore  W.  Robinson 
Bernard  E.  Sunny 
Homer  A.  Stillwell 
Charles  G.  Dawes 


EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Charles  G.  Dawes 
Rollin  A.  Keyes  John  J.  Glessner 

Charles  L.  Strobel  Frederick  Greeley^ 

James  B.  Forgan  Cyrus  H.  McCormick^ 

William  J.  Chalmers 

RECEPTION    COMMITTEE 

Charles  L.  Strobel,  Chairman 
William  L.  Brown  Chauncey  Keep 

Alfred  Cowles  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLICATION 

John  W.  Scott,  Chairman 
Nelson  P.  Bigelow  Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman 
Frank  H.  Armstrong  David  R.  Forgan 

Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 


COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 

J.  Ogden  Armour  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

Granger  Farwell  Arthur  Meeker 

'  Resigned  December  30,  1909. 
^  To  fill  unexpired  term. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE    BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING   STATION 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE    ON   SMALL   PARKS   AND    PLAYGROUNDS 

Clarence  Buckingham,  Chairman 
Allen  B.  Pond 

COMMITTEE   ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE^ 

Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Vice-Chairman John  V.  Farwell 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Theodore  W.  Robinson 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE^ 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

John  W.  Scott,  Vice-Chairman 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle,  Secretary 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Charles  L.  Strobel 

1  Resigned  upon  formation  of  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 
^Appointed  February  3,  1910. 
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COMMITTEE    ON    LAKE    PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Clarence  Buckingham  John  J.  Mitchell 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  John  E.  Wilder 

COMMITTEE   ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
William  E.  Clow  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  John  G.  Shedd 

Joseph  E.  Otis  Louis  F.  Swift 

COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND   BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
John  M.  Clark  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Charles  H.  Conover  Stanley  Field 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  John  A.  Spoor 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Henry  J.  Macfarland  Edward  A.  Turner 

COMMITTEE    ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes,  Vice-Chairman 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Byron  L.  Smith 

Edwin  A.  Potter  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Walter  H.  Wilson 
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1908-9 

President Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Vice-President Albert  J.  Earling 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer Edwin  G.  Foreman 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE 

Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Albert  J.  Earling 

John  W.  Scott 

Edwin  G.  Foreman 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  John  G.  Shedd 

Frank  H.  Jones  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

John  J,  Glessner 

Frederick  Greeley 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Frank  H,  Jones,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Stanley  Field 

John  W.  G.  Cofran  Emerson  B.  Tattle 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Edward  B.  Butler  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

Edward  F.  Carry  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Clayton  Mark  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE    ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  John  J.  Glessner 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Alexander  H.  Re  veil 


COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 
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LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION    COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L.  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE    ON   GLENWOOD    SCHOOL 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON    ST.    CHARLES   SCHOOL 

Stanley  Field,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter 

COMMITTEE   ON   STATE   PAWNERS*    SOCIETY 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  Chairman 
COMMITTEE  ON  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Edward  B.  Butler 
Clyde  M.  Carr  Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.  Rollin  A.  Keyes 

Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thome 

COMMITTEE   ON   LAKE   PARKS 

Edward  B.  Butler,  Chairman 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

William  L.  Brown  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Charles  G.  Dawes  John  J.  Mitchell 

COMMITTEE    ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Franklin  MacVeagh  John  G.  Shedd 

Cyrus  H.  McCormick  Albert  A.  Sprague 
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COMMITTEE   ON   STREETS   AND    BOULEVARDS 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Frederic  W.  Upham 

James  L.  Houghteling  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thome,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

Edward  F.  Carry  Charles  L.  Strobel 

COMMITTEE    ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H.  Wilson 
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1907-08 

President John  V.  Farwell,  Jr 

Vice-President John  R.  Morron 

Secretary John  W.  Scott 

Treasurer David  R,  Forgan 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

John  R.  Morron 

John  W.  Scott 

David  R.  Forgan 
George  E.  Adams  Louis  F.  Swift 

Clyde  M.  Carr  John  G.  Shedd 

Charles  H.  Wacker  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

RECEPTION   COMMITTEE 

Charles  H.  Wacker,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Carpenter  Frank  H.  Jones 

Leslie  Carter  Charles  L.  Strobel 

EDUCATIONAL   COMMITTEE 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  Chairman 
Thomas  E.  Donnelley  Clayton  Mark 

Granger  Farwell  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

LAKE   BLUFF   NAVAL   TRAINING    STATION   COMMITTEE 

Walter  H.  Wilson,  Chairman 
Alfred  L,  Baker  John  R.  Morron 

Harold  F.  McCormick  Frederic  W.  Upham 

COMMITTEE   ON   PUBLIC   HEALTH 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  Chairman 
J.  Ogden  Armour  Harold  F.  McCormick 

John  J.  Glessner  Alexander  H.  Re  veil 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS 

Frederick  Greeley,  Chairman 
Clarence  Buckingham  Allen  B.  Pond 

BUILDING    OF   COMFORT    STATION   COMMITTEE 

Edwin  G.  Foreman,  Chairman 
Charles  D.  Norton 
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OFFICERS  AND   COMMITTEES 


COMMITTEE   ON   PLAN  OF   CHICAGO 

GENERAL   COMMITTEE 

Chairman Charles  D.  Norton 

Vice-Chairman Charles  H.  Wacker 

Secretary Frederic  A.  Delano 

Treasurer Walter  H.  Wilson 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 
Edward  B.  Butler  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Clyde  M.  Carr  Joy  Morton 

Charles  H.  Thorne 

COMMITTEE    ON   LAKE   FRONT 

Edward  B,  Butler,  Chairman 
Leslie  Carter  John  V.  Farwell,  Jr. 

Charles  G.  Dawes  Victor  F.  Lawson 

Harold  F.  McCormick 

COMMITTEE    ON   RAILWAY   TERMINALS 

Joy  Morton,  Chairman 
Adolphus  C.  Bartlett  Franklin  MacVeagh 

William  J.  Chalmers  Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

Charles  H.  Hulburd  Martin  A.  Ryerson 

Chauncey  Keep  John  G.  Shedd 

Albert  A.  Sprague 

COMMITTEE   ON   BOULEVARD   TO    CONNECT   NORTH    AND 
SOUTH    SIDES 

Clyde  M.  Carr,  Chairman 
Charles  H.  Conover  Charles  H.  Thorne 

James  L.  Houghteling  Frederic  W.  Upham 

Albert  A.  Sprague  II  Charles  H.  Wacker 

COMMITTEE   ON   INTERURBAN   ROADWAYS 

Charles  H.  Thorne,  Chairman 
Enos  M.  Barton  Frederick  Greeley 

COMMITTEE   ON   FINANCE 

Adolphus  C.  Bartlett,  Chairman 
Charles  G.  Dawes  Albert  A.  Sprague 

Charles  L.  Hutchinson  Walter  H,  Wilson 
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Membership 
of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS   CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


ACTIVE    MEMBERS 

1899     Arthur  T.  Aldis 

Real  Estate 

1899     Frank  H.  Armstrong 

President  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1899     Alfred  L.  Baker 

Alfred  L.  Baker  &  Co. 

1898     Edgar  A.  Bancroft 

General  Counsel  and  Director  International  Harvester  Co.,  of  New 
Jersey 

1901  William  L.  Brown 

President  Pickands,  Brown  &  Co. 

1902  Eugene  J.  Buffington 

President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1896     Edward  B.  Butler 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Butler  Brothers 

1913  H.  M.  Byllesby 

President  H.  M.  Byllesby  &  Co. 

1914  Augustus  A.  Carpenter 

Vice-President  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co. 

1896     Benjamin  Carpenter 

President  Geo.  B.  Carpenter  &  Co. 

1906     Clyde  M.  Carr 

President  Joseph  T.  Ryerson  &  Son 

1904     Edward  F.  Carry 

First  Vice-President  and  General  Manager  American  Car  &  Foundry 
Co. 

1894     William  J.  Chalmers 

Manufacturer 

1901     William  E.  Clow 

President  James  B.  Clow  &  Sons 

1896     Charles  R.  Corwith 

Real  Estate 

1898     Alfred  Cowles 

President  Rialto  Co. 

1915  Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr. 

President  Crane  Company 
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1914  Joseph  M.  Cudahy 

Vice-President  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

1902     Charles  G.  Dawes 

President  Central  Trust  Company  of  Illinois 

1915  Riifus  C.  Dawes 

Public  Utilities 

1911  Albert  B.  Dick 

President  A.  B.  Dick  Co. 

1902     Thomas  E.  Donnelley 

President  R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co. 

1898  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

President  B.  A.  Eckhart  Milling  Co. 

1913     Howard  Elting 

Secretary  Adams  &  Elting  Co. 

1902     Francis  C.  Farwell 

Treasurer  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1900     Granger  Farwell 

649  Otis  Building 

1896     John  V.  Farwell 

President  John  V.  Farwell  Co. 

1912  Henry  B.  Favill,  M.D. 

1441  People's  Gas  Building 

1906     Samuel  M.  Felton 

President  Chicago  Great  Western  R.  R.  Co. 

1899  Louis  A.  Ferguson 

Vice-President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

1906     Stanley  Field 

Vice-President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1896  Edwin  G.  Foreman 

President  Foreman  Brothers  Banking  Co. 

1902     David  R.  Forgan 

President  National  City  Bank  of  Chicago 

C        1912     William  A.  Gardner 

President  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1884     John  J.  Glessner 

Vice-President  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

1913  Richard  C.  Hall 

Western  Selling  Agent  United  States  Rubber  Co. 

1897  Ernest  A.  Hamill 

President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

1914  James  O.  Heyworth 

M.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  General  Contractor 

1913     Edmund  D.  Hulbert 

Vice-President  Merchants  Loan  &  Trust  Co. 
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1882     Charles  L.  Hutchinson 

Vice-President  Corn  Exchange  National  Bank 

1900  Chauncey  Keep 

112  W.  Adams  Street 

1896  RoUin  A.  Keyes 

President  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

1899     Victor  F.  Lawson 

President  The  Chicago  Daily  News  Co. 

1878     Franklin  MacVeagh 

333  W.  Lake  Street 

1901  Clayton  Mark 

Vice-President  National  Malleable  Castings  Co. 

1912     Charles  H.  Markham 

President  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Co. 

1897  Hugh  J.  McBirney 

Assistant  Manager  National  Lead  Co. 

1885     Cyrus  H.  McCormick 

President  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New  Jersey 

1898  Harold  F.  McCormick 

Vice-President  and  Treasurer  International  Harvester  Co.  of  New 
Jersey 

1904     Medill  McCormick 

139  North  Clark  Street 

1899  Hiram  R.  McCullough 

Vice-President  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1896     Arthur  Meeker 

Vice-President  Armour  &  Co. 

1901     George  Merry  weather 

606  Straus  Building 

1896     John  R.  Morron 

President  Atlas  Portland  Cement  Co. 

1901     Joy  Morton 

Joy  Morton  &  Co. 

1906     Mark  Morton 

President  Western  Cold  Storage  Co. 

1901     La  Verne  W.  Noyes 

President  Aermotor  Co. 

1904     Joseph  E.  Otis 

Vice-President  Central  Trust  Co.  of  Illinois 

1914     Clarence  S.  Pellet 

Fire  Insurance 

1914     John  T.  Pirie 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 
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1901     Allen  B.  Pond 

Pond  &  Pond 

Ss,        1913     H.  H.  Porter 

1005  First  National  Bank  Building 

1896     Alexander  H.  Revell 

President  Alexander  H.  Revell  &  Co. 

1910     George  M.  Reynolds 

President   The   Continental   and   Commercial   National   Bank   of 
Chicago 

1912     Harrison  B.  Riley 

President  Chicago  Title  and  Trust  Co. 

1903  Theodore  W.  Robinson 

First  Vice-President  Illinois  Steel  Co. 

1910     Julius  Rosenwald 

President  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

1888     Martin  A.  Ryerson 

134  S.  La  Salle  Street 

1905  John  W.  Scott 

Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Co. 

1896  Louis  A.  Seeberger 

Louis  A.  Seeberger  &  Co. 

1897  John  G.  Shedd 

President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1915     James  Simpson 

Vice-President  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

1904  Walter  B.  Smith 

653  The  Rookery 

1903  Albert  A.  Sprague  II 

Vice-President  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1906  Homer  A.  Stillwell 

President  Butler  Brothers 

1900  Bernard  E.  Sunny 

President  Chicago  Telephone  Co. 

1901  Louis  F.  Swift 

President  Swift  &  Co. 

1906     Edward  F.  Swift 

Vice-President  Swift  &  Co. 

1902  Charles  H.  Thorne 

President  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co. 

1904  Edward  A.  Turner 

404  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

1899     Frederic  W.  Upham 

President  Consumers  Company 
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ASSOCIATE   MEMBERS 


1897  Charles  H.  Wacker 

Real  Estate 

1915     Ezra  J.  Warner 

Vice-President  and  Secretary  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

1912     Harry  A.  Wheeler 

Vice-President  Union  Trust  Co. 

1905     John  E.  Wilder 

Vice-President  Wilder  &  Co. 

1896  Walter  H.  Wilson 

Walter  H.  Wilson  &  Co. 

ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

1899     George  Everett  Adams 

108  S.  La  Salle  St. 

1901     J.  Ogden  Armour 

President  Armour  &  Co. 

1899     Edward  E.  Ayer 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Ayer  &  Lord  Tie  Co. 

1882     Adolphus  C.  Bartlett 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1898  Enos  M.  Barton 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Western  Electric  Co. 

1881     J.  Harley  Bradley 

217  North  Desplaines  Street 

1901  Charles  H.  Conover 

President  Hibbard,  Spencer,  Bartlett  &  Co. 

1899  Rensselaer  W.  Cox 

President  Pioneer  Cooperage  Co. 

1904     J.  J.  Dau 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Reid,  Murdoch  &  Co. 

1897  Albert  J.  Earling 

President  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  Co. 

1902  James  B.  Forgan 

President  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago 

1877  William  A.  Fuller 

112  W.  Adams  St. 

1878  Marvin  Hughitt 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Chicago  &  North  Western  Ry.  Co. 

1900  Charles  H.  Hulburd 

President  Elgin  National  Watch  Co. 

1899     Samuel  Insull 

President  Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 
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1898     David  B.  Jones 

President  Mineral  Point  Zinc  Co. 

1901  Frank  H.  Jones 

Secretary  Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

1891     Herman  H.  Kohlsaat 

1440  First  National  Bank  Building 

1898     Robert  T.  Lincoln 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  The  Pullman  Co. 

1897  Alexander  A.  McCormick 

Alderman 

1896     John  J.  Mitchell 

President  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

1902  Edwin  A.  Potter 

76  West  Monroe  Street 

1898  Edward  P.  Ripley 

President  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co. 

1899  John  A.  Spoor 

Chairman  Board  of  Directors  Union  Stock  Yard  and  Transit  Co. 

1896     Charles  L.  Strobel 

President  Strobel  Steel  Construction  Co. 


NON-RESIDENT  MEMBERS 


1896 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow 

Bigelow,  Arkansas 

1898 

Charles  H.  Hodges 

Detroit 

1896 

Richard  M.  Bissell 

Hartford 

1902 

Edward  D.  Kenna 

New  York 

1895 

Robert  C.  Clo wry- 
New  York 

1896 

William  Kent 

Kentfield,  Cal. 

1902 

Charles  R.  Crane 

New  York 

1902 

Charles  D.  Norton 

New  York 

1902 

Frederic  A.  Delano 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1902 

Frank  B.  Noyes 

Washington,  D.  C. 

1880 

The   Right    Hon. 
Lord  Leith  of  Fyvie 

Scotland 

1899 

James    Gamble 
Rogers 

New  York 

1880 

Lyman  J.  Gage 

Point  Loma,  Cal. 

1896 

H.  Gordon  Self  ridge 

London 

1902 

John  F.  Harris 

New  York 

1894 

Melville  E.  Stone 

New  York 
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RETIRED   MEMBERS 

1877  John  M.  Clark 

1887  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham 

1877  Henry  J.  Macfarland 

1877  Murry  Nelson 

DECEASED   MEMBERS 

Solomon  Albert  Smith November,  1879 

Edward  Swan  Stickney March,  1880 

James  Monroe  Walker January,  1881 

Richard  C.  Meldrum April,  1881 

George  Armour         June,  1881 

John  Clark  Coonley October,  1882 

Charles  Palmer  Kellogg April,  1883 

Anson  Stager March,  1885 

John  Winkinson  McGenniss May,  1885 

George  Clinton  Clarke April,  1887 

Martin  Ryerson September,  1887 

John  Crerar October,  1889 

William  Emerson  Strong April,  1891 

Uri  Balcom November,  1893 

John  Burroughs  Drake November,  1895 

Charles  Mather  Henderson      ....         January,  1896 

Edson  Keith November,  1896 

James  Wheeler  Oakley January,  1897 

Henry  Baldwin  Stone July,  1897 

George  Mortimer  Pullman        ....         October,  1897 

Louis  Wampold February,  1898 

Henry  William  King April,  1898 

John  DeKoven April,  1898 

William  Charles  Dustin  Grannis   .      .      .  August,  1898 

Robert  Alexander  Waller February,  1899 

George  Walker  Meeker April,  1899 
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Charles  Fargo October,  1900 

Philip  Danforth  Armour January,  1901 

John  Wesley  Doane March,  1901 

Alexander  Caldwell  McClurg         ....        April,  1901 

John  Spragins  Hannah July,  1901 

Anthony  Frederick  Seeberger July,  1901 

John  James  Janes August,  1901 

Dunlap  Smith December,  1901 

Nathaniel  Kellogg  Fairbank March,  1903 

Charles  Benjamin  Farwell        ....    September,  1903 

William  Taylor  Baker October,  1903 

William  Gold  Hibbard October,  1903 

Elias  Taylor  Watkins December,  1903 

Christoph  Hotz January,  1904 

Hermon  Beardsley  Butler February,  1904 

Eugene  Gary March,  1904 

Levi  Zeigler  Leiter  June,  1904 

George  Clarke  Walker April,  1905 

Elbridge  Gerry  Keith May,  1905 

Graeme  Stewart        June,  1905 

Rockwell  King July,  1905 

William  Chisholm December,  1905 

Marshall  Field January,  1906 

William  Rainey  Harper January,  1906 

Peter  Schuttler September,  1906 

James  Herron  Eckels April,  1907 

Orrin  Woodward  Potter May,  1907 

John  M.  Durand November,  1907 

Francis  Bolles  Peabody January,  1908 

Andrew  Brown August,  1908 

Leslie  Carter September,  1908 

Charles  Frederick  Kimball       ....         January,  1909 

Otho  S.  A.  Sprague February,  1909 

Charles  Leffingwell  Bartlett March,  1909 

Turlington  W.  Harvey September,  1909 
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Thomas  Murdoch December,  1909 

Henry  Homes  Porter March,  1910 

Erskine  Mason  Phelps         May,  1910 

James  Lawrence  Houghteling        ....         July,  1910 

Paul  Morton January,  1911 

Joseph  Tilton  Bowen March,  1911 

Augustus  Alvord  Carpenter      ....    September,  1911 

Robert  Mather October,  1911 

Richard  T.  Crane January,  1912 

John  W.  G.  Cofran January,  1912 

Frederick  Greeley January,  1912 

James  T.  Harahan January,  1912 

Daniel  H.  Burnham June,  1912 

Arthur  D.  Wheeler August,  1912 

Thies  J.  Lefens         April,  1913 

Clarence  Buckingham August,  1913 

Eliphalet  W.  Blatchford January,  1914 

Byron  L.  Smith March,  1914 

Franklin  H.  Head June,  1914 

William  S.  Warren August,  1914 

Darius  Miller August,  1914 

Albert  Arnold  Sprague January,  1915 

Norman  B.  Ream February,  1915 

William  H.  Rand June,  1915 
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Subjects  of  Meetings 

of 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE   MERCHANTS  CLUB,   ORGANIZED  1896 

UNITED  1907 


SUBJECTS   OF    MEETINGS   OF 
THE   COMMERCIAL   CLUB   OF   CHICAGO 

1907 

George  E.  Adams,  President 

April  6. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-sixth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  City  and  the  State. 

RT.  HONORABLE  JAMES  BRYCE,  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR. 

April  27. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-seventh  Regular  and 
Twenty-ninth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 

1907-08 
John  V.  Farwell,  Jr.,  President 
May  31. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  General  Baron  Kuroki. 

MAJOR-GENERAL  A.  W.  GREELY,  U.  S.  A.,  COMMANDER   OF   THE    NORTHERN 
division;  HONORABLE  GEORGE  E.  ADAMS. 

November  9. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  the  German 
Empire. 

DR.  K.  G.  RUDOLPH  LEONHARD,  JR.,  UNIVERSITY  OF  BRESLAU.  : 

The  Effect  of  Industrial  Education  upon  Labor. 

JOHN  GOLDEN,  PRESIDENT  UNITED  TEXTILE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

Possibilities  of  Industrial  Education  in  America. 

HENRY    S.    PRITCHETT,    PRESIDENT   CARNEGIE    FOUNDATION   FOR    THE    AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  TEACHING. 
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December  14. —  One  Hundred  and  Ninety-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 
Public  Domain. —  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HONORABLE  ETHAN  A.  HITCHCOCK,  EX-SECRETARY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Forestry,  Irrigation,  and  Public  Lands. 

GEORGE  H.  MAXWELL,  EXECUTIVE  CHAIRMAN,  THE  NATIONAL  IRRIGATION 
ASSOCIATION. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundredth  Regular  Meeting. 

The  Principles  of  Infection  and  the  Tuberculosis  Prob- 
lem. 

dr.  l.  hektoen,  director  of  the  memorial  institute  for  infectious 
diseases;  dr.  henry  baird  favill;  dr.  frank  billings;  dr.  william 
a.  evans,  commissioner  of  health  of  chicago. 

January  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  First  Regular  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 
General  Discussion. 

March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Second  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Government  and  Business. 

WOODROW  WILSON,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

April  4. —  Two  Hundred  and  Third  Regular  Meeting. 
Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  Honorable  William  H. 
Taft,  Secretary  of  War. 

May  2. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fourth  Regular  and  Thirtieth 
Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

1908-09 
RoLLiN  A.  Keyes,  President 

November  3. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  to  receive  returns  of  election. 

November  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fifth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Public  Schools  of  our  Large  Cities;  their  Admin- 
istration and  Curriculum. 

JOHN  H.  FINLEY,  LL.  D.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
NEW  YORK. 
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December  12. —  Two  Hundred  and  Sixth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Psychologist  and  the  Practical  Life. 

PROFESSOR  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG  OF  HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

January  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Seventh  Regular  Meeting. 
Parole,  Probation,  and  Indeterminate  Sentence. 

MAJOR  R.  W.  CLAUGHRY  OF  FT.  LEAVENWORTH. 
JUDGE  ALBERT  C.  BARNES  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK  OF  CHICAGO. 
JUDGE  CHARLES  S.  CUTTING  OF  CHICAGO. 

February  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eighth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

The  People  and  the  Courts. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

April  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Ninth  Regular  and  Thirty- 
first  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Club  guests  of  Mr.  John  J.  Glessner  at  his  home,  1800 
Prairie  Avenue. 


1909-10 

Theodore  W.  Robinson,  President 

June  5. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Honorable  Franklin 
MacVeagh,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  The  Hon- 
orable Jacob  M.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War. 

September  16. —  Special  Meeting. 

Luncheon  in  honor  of  William  Howard  Taft,  President 
of  the  United  States. 

November  6. —  Two  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Work  of  the  National  Monetary  Commission. 

SENATOR  NELSON  W.  ALDRICH. 
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December. —  Omitted. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
The  Presentation  of  the  Plan  of  Chicago. 

MB.  CHARLES  D.  NORTON. 
MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKER. 
ALDERMAN  BERNARD  W.  SNOW. 

February  19. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Employers'  Liability  and  Industrial  Insurance. 

THE  HONORABLE  CHARLES  NAGEL,  SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
GEORGE  M.  GILLETTE,  MEMBER  OF  MINNESOTA  EMPLOYEES*  COMPENSA- 
TION COMMISSION. 

March  26. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
A  Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

SENATOR  WILLIAM  P.  DILLINGHAM,  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  NATIONAL  IMMIGRA- 
TION COMMISSION. 

JUDGE  JULIAN  W.  MACK,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

April  9. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fourteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-second  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   meeting. 


1910-11 

David  R.  Forgan,  President 

June  4. —  Special  Meeting. 

Informal  Dinner  in  honor  of  The  Commercial  Club  of 
Cincinnati. 

November  12. —  Two    Hundred    and    Fifteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED  meeting:     The    Commercial    Club:    Its    Past, 
Present,  and  Future. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 
MR.  FRANK  H.  JONES. 
MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 
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December  10. —  Two    Hundred    and    Sixteenth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Government  of  Cities  by  Commission. 

JOHN  MACVICAR,  MEMBER  OF  THE  COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

H.  BALDWIN  RICE,  MAYOR  OF  THE  CITY  OF  HOUSTON,  TEXAS. 

WALTER  H.  WILSON,  COMPTROLLER  OF  THE  CITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

January  26. —  Two    Hundred    and    Seventeenth    Regular 
Meeting. 

Increasing    Cost   of   Armaments    and   Rising    Cost    of 
Living. 

HONORABLE  W.  BOURKE  COCKRAN,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

February  25. —  Two   Hundred   and   Eighteenth   Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Aldrieh  Plan  for  Banking  Legislation. 

FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  CITY  BANK  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

March. —  Omitted. 

April  8. —  Two    Hundred    and    Nineteenth    Regular    and 
Thirty-third  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   meeting. 


1911-12 

Frederic  A.  Delano,  President 

October  10. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Exhibition  of  material  on  industrial  education  collected 
in  Europe  by  Dr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley,  Educational  Ad- 
viser of  the  Club. 

November  11. —  Two    Hundred    and    Twentieth    Regular 
Meeting. 
Vocational  Education. 

HERMAN  SCHNEIDER,  PH.  D.,  DEAN  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  ENGINEERING  OF 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CINCINNATI. 

CHARLES  H.  WINSLOW,  SPECIAL  AGENT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  LABOR,  DEPART- 
MENT OF  COMMERCE  AND  LABOR. 
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November  21. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report   on   Investigation    of    Industrial    Education    in 
Europe. 

EDWIN  G.  COOLEY,  LL.D.,  EDUCATIONAL  ADVISER  OF  THE  CLUB. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Education. 

MR.  RICHARD  T.  CRANE. 

General  Discussion. 

December  9. —  Two   Hundred   and   Twenty-first   Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   meeting. 

The  Trusts. 

MR.  ALFRED  L.  BAKER. 

Vocational  Education. 

MB.  WILLIAM  L.  BROWN. 

Some  Phases  of  the  Club's  Activity  in  the  Work  of  Its 
Committees. 

MB.  CLYDE  M.  CARR. 

Optimism. 

MR.  JOHN  J.  GLESSNER. 

The  Welfare  of  Chicago. 

MR.  CHARLES  L.  HUTCHINSON. 

Public  Service  Corporations. 

MR.  SAMUEL  IN8ULL. 

Currency  Legislation  and  Currency  Reform. 

MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 

Co-operation. 

MR.  JOHN  W.  SCOTT. 

Business. 

MB.  LOUIS  F.  SWIFT. 

Industrial  Insurance. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  THORNE. 
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January  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Children. 


How  to  Prevent  Delinquency. 


MES.    JOSEPH    T.    BOWEN,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    JUVENILE    PROTECTIVE 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Funds  to  Parents  Act  and  How  to  Treat  Delin- 
quency. 

HON.   MERRITT  W.   PINCKNEY,   CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE   CIRCUIT  COURT 
OF  COOK  COUNTY  AND  JUDGE  OF  THE  JUVENILE  COURT. 

February  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

The  Trust  Problem. 

MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 

Taxation. 

MR.  ADOLPHUS  C.  BARTLETT. 

The  Lake  Front  Improvement. 

MR.  EDWARD  B.  BUTLER. 

Supervision  of  the  Trusts. 

MR.  DAVID  R.  FORGAN. 

Industrial  Education. 

MR.  THEODORE  W.  ROBINSON. 

The  Panama  Canal. 

MR.  JOHN  E.  WILDER. 

March  16. —  Two   Hundred   and   Twenty-fourth   Regular 
Meeting. 
Education  for  National  Efficiency. 

GEORGE  E.  VINCENT,   LL.D.,   PRESIDENT    OF    THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MIN- 
NESOTA. 

April  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  Regular  and 
Thirty-fourth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED   MEETING. 

Discussion  of  Reform  of  Taxation  in  Illinois. 
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1912-13 
Clyde  M.  Carr,  President 
May  6. —  Special  Closed  Meeting. 

Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  the  Ad- 
visability of  the  Club  Taking  Action  Looking  to  the  Re- 
form of  Revenue  Laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois. 

November  9. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-sixth  Regular 
Meeting. 

Necessary  Reforms  in  the  System  of  State  Taxation  in 
Illinois. 

Why  There  is  Urgent  Need  of  Reform. 

MK.  JOHN    P.  WILSON. 

Fundamental  Condition  of  Achieving  Reform. 

DR.  EDMUND    J.  JAMES,  PRESIDENT  UNIVERSITY    OF    ILLINOIS. 

Necessary  Changes  in  Administration  to  Secure  Per- 
manent Reform. 

MR.     HARRISON    B.    RILEY,     PRESIDENT    CHICAGO    TITLE    <Sc    TRUST 
COMPANY. 

December  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-seventh  Regu- 
lar Meeting. 
What  is  Progress  in  Politics? 

DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  PRESIDENT  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

January  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Business  Future  of  the  Country. 

GOVERNOR    WOODROW    WILSON, 

President-Elect  of  the  United  States. 

February  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Twenty-ninth  Regular 
Meeting. 

CLOSED    meeting. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 

MR.  JOHN    E.  WILDER. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 

MR.  BERNARD    A.  ECKHART. 
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Vocational  Education. 

MR.  CLAYTON   MARK. 
MR.  EDWIN   G.  COOLEY. 
MR.  EDWARD    F.  CARRY. 
MR.  ALLEN   B.  POND. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

MR.  EDWARD    B.    BUTLER. 

Stereopticon  Lecture. 

MR.    WALTER   D.    MOODY. 

March  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Regular  Meeting. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

HON.  WALTER  L.  FISHER,  SECRETARY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Stereopticon  Views  and   Moving   Pictures   Illustrative   of   the   Scope   and 
Work  of  The  Department  of  the  Interior. 

MR.  C.  J.  BLANCHARD,  OF  THE  RECLAMATION  SERVICE. 

April  25. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-first  Regular  and 
Thirty-fifth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 


1913-14 

Benjamin  Carpenter,  President 

November  8. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Service  of   the  United 
States. 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  CALHOUN,  FORMER  MINISTER  TO  CHINA. 

December  13. — Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Meeting  Ground  of  Business  and  Philanthropy. 

E.  R.  L.  GOULD,     PH.D.,    LL.D.,     PRESIDENT    CITY    AND     SUBURBAN   HOMES 
COMPANY,  NEW  YORK. 
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January. —  Omitted. 

February  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fourth  Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Public  Utility  and  the  Public. 

MORTIMER  E.  COOLET,  LL.D.,  ENG.D.,    DEAN,    DEPARTMENT  OF   ENGINEER- 
ING, UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

HON.  OWEN  P.  THOMPSON  OF  THE  STATE  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION  OF 
ILLINOIS. 

March  14. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-fifth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

The  American  Academy  in  Rome. 

DR.  JESSE   BENEDICT   CARTER,    DIRECTOR   OF   THE    AMERICAN    ACADEMY  IN 
ROME. 

April  11. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-sixth  Regular  and 
Thirty-sixth  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED  MEETING. 

Federal  Immigration  Station  in  Chicago. 
Plan  of  Chicago. 
Vocational  Education. 


1914-15 

Bernard  E.  Sunny,  President 

October  12. —  Special  Meeting. 

Formal  Dinner  in  honor  of  John  V.  Farwell,  President 
of  the  National  Citizens'  League  for  the  Promotion  of  a 
Sound  Banking  System,  and  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Vice- 
Governor  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

MR.  JAMES  B.  FORGAN. 
MR.  HARRY  A.  WHEELER. 
PROF.  J.  LAURENCE  LAUGHUN. 
MR.  JOHN  V.  FARWELL. 
MR.  GEORGE  M.  REYNOLDS. 
MR.  EDGAR  A.  BANCROFT. 
MR.  CHARLES  G.  DAWES. 
MR.  FREDERIC  A.  DELANO. 
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November  20, —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh  Regular 
Meeting. 
Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Government. 

WILLIAM    HOWARD    TAFT,   LL.D. 

December  12. —  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth  Regular 
Meeting. 
The  Urgent  Need  for  a  Federal  Budget. 

DR.  WILLIAM    H.  ALLEN. 

January  9. —  Two    Hundred    and    Thirty-ninth    Regular 
Meeting. 

The  Shipping  Bill  as  a  Means  for  the  Development  and 
Expansion  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  MC  ADOO,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

February  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

MR.  CHARLES  H.  WACKEB. 

Vocational  Education 

MR.  THEODORE    W.  ROBINSON. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws 

MR.  BERNARD  A.  ECKHART. 

Federal  Budget. 

MR.  HARRY   A.  WHEELER. 

March  13. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-first  Regular  Meet- 
ing. 
Some  History  and  Some  Questions. 

HENRY   DODGE   ESTABROOK,  ESQ. 

April  10. —  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-second  Regular  and 
Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting. 

CLOSED    MEETING. 

Plan  of  Chicago. 

Vocational  Education. 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
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NOTE 

(From  Year-Book  of  1909) 

The  list  of  meetings  and  subjects  gives  only  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  the  activities  of  The  Commercial  Club  and 
The  Merchants  Club,  but  indicates  that  they  have 
extended  over  municipal,  state,  and  national  affairs,  and 
have  included  governmental,  commercial  and  educa- 
tional, moral,  charitable  and  esthetic  subjects. 

For  many  years  The  Commercial  Club  confined  its 
efforts  to  discussions  and  suggestions,  with  a  distinct 
policy  not  to  take  up  and,  as  a  Club,  conduct  any  particular 
work,  and  only  occasionally  has  it  departed  from  this 
policy. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  meetings  that 
have  been  held  by  the  two  Clubs,  it  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  each  one  has  helped  to  forward  some  good  end, 
and  many  of  them  have  been  the  initial  and  moving  causes 
of  important  accomplishments.  It  would  be  invidious 
and  almost  impossible  to  estimate  the  relative  value  of 
these  meetings  or  say  which  was  the  most  important, 
bearing  in  mind  that,  in  any  great  permanent  work,  the 
prime  necessity  is  for  forming  public  opinion  before  there 
can  be  any  accomplishment. 

Perhaps  the  meetings  from  which  The  Commercial 
Club's  influence  was  most  directly  and  speedily  felt 
were  those  that  resulted  in  founding  the  Chicago  Man- 
ual Training  School;  in  presenting  to  the  United  States 
Government  the  site  for  Fort  Sheridan,  and,  to  the  State, 
the  site  for  the  Second  Regiment  Armory;  in  the  prose- 
cution and  punishment  of  certain  county  and  municipal 
officials;  in  the  original  efforts  for  legislation  for  the  Drain- 
age Canal;  in  its  early  advocacy  and  support  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition;  in  raising  endowment  funds 
for    the    Illinois    Manual    Training    School    at    Glenwood 
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and  the  St.  Charles  School  for  Boys;  also  in  present- 
ing to  the  city  a  site  for  public  playgrounds  at  Chicago 
Avenue  and  Lincoln  Street.  The  meetings  from  which 
The  Merchants  Club's  influence  was  most  directly  felt 
were  those  that  resulted  in  establishing  the  First  State 
Pawners'  Society;  in  the  inquiry  into  the  City's  account- 
ing methods  that  resulted  in  new  and  improved  systems; 
and  most  of  all,  in  its  earnest  efforts  to  amend  the  general 
school  law  in  order  to  provide  improvements  in  the  sys- 
tem of  public  education;  and  in  the  inception  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Chicago  Plan,  which  work  was  later  contin- 
ued by  the  united  Commercial  Club  and  Merchants  Club. 
The  joint  effort  of  both  Clubs  resulted  in  presenting  to 
the  United  States  Government  a  site  for  the  Naval  Train- 
ing School  at  Lake  Bluff,  and  in  establishing  a  street  clean- 
ing bureau  for  the  City. 

These  and  other  philanthropic  and  public-spirited 
works  of  these  two  Clubs,  now  merged  into  one,  have 
involved  the  collection  and  disbursement  of  more  than 
a  million  of  dollars,  and  have  been  potent  in  many  reforms 
and  improvements. 
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Proceedings  of  Regular  and  Special  Meetings 
Club  Year  1914-1915 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS   CLUB.  ORGANIZED   1896 

UNITED  1907 

Special  Meeting Formal    dinner    in    honor    of    John    V. 

October  12,  1914.  Farwell  and  Frederic  A.  Delano. 

237th  Regular  Meeting Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Government. 

November  20,  1914. 

238th  Regular  Meeting The  Urgent  Need  for  a  Federal  Budget. 

December  12,  1914. 

239th  Regular  Meeting The  Shipping  Bill  as  a  Means  for  the 

January  9,  1915.  Development  and  Expansion  of  Our 

Merchant  Marine. 

240th  Regular  Meeting  (Closed)     .      .      Reports  of  Committees. 
February  13,  1915. 

241st  Regular  Meeting Some  History  and  Some  Questions. 

March  13,  1915. 

242nd  Regular  and  37th  Annual  Meet-    Presentation  of  Annual  Reports, 
ing  (Closed) 
April  10,  1915. 


SPECIAL   MEETING 

Monday,  October  12,  1914 
Open  Meeting:    President  Sunny  Presiding 

In  honor  of 

Mr.  John  V.  Farwell, 

President  of  the  National  Citizens'  League  for  the  Promotion  of  a 
Sound  Banking  System 

and 

Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
Vice-Go vernor.  Federal  Reserve  Board 

PROGRAM 

The  Campaign  for  a  New  Banking  System 

Mr.  James  B.  Forgan 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler 
Prof.  J.  Laurence  Laughlin 
Mr.  John  V.  Farwell 

The  Law 

Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Bancroft 
Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes 
Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano 

President  Sunny:  This  is  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Commercial  Club  for  the  purpose  of  giving  its  members  and 
their  guests  an  opportunity  of  joining  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  sense  of  indebtedness  to  our  fellow  members,  Mr. 
John  V.  Farwell,  for  a  notable  and  valuable  service  as 
President  of  the  National  Citizens'  League  for  the  Promotion 
of  a  Sound  Banking  System,  and  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano, 
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who  as  Vice-Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  at 
Washington,  has  undertaken  an  important  pubhc  duty. 

The  occasion  has  unusual  significance  in  that  it  was  the 
successful  work  of  the  National  Citizens'  League  that  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  campaign  in  behalf  of  a  Sound  Banking  System  was 
remarkable  in  many  respects,  and  not  only  included  a  large 
number  of  men  in  the  National  organization  and  the  State 
organizations,  but  a  large  number  of  volunteers  who  gave 
splendid  help. 

In  the  forefront  of  the  many  who  co-operated  with  Mr. 
Farwell  and  his  associates,  there  was  no  one  more  effective 
and  untiring  than  James  B.  Forgan,  who  for  twenty  years  or 
more  has  constantly  and  forcefully  urged  legislation  for  a 
Sound  Banking  System. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  Mr. 
James  B.  Forgan,  one  of  the  Class  A  Directors  in  the  Chicago 
Federal  Reserve  Bank. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  A  NEW  BANKING 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  Forgan.  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  Ever 
since  the  Panic  of  1893  Banking  and  Currency  Reform  has 
been  a  live  issue  in  this  country. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  Club  had  the  subject  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  connection  with  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"Baltimore  Plan."  The  speakers  of  the  evening  were 
Mr.  Franklin  MacVeagh,  Mr.  W.  T.  Baker,  and  myself,  and 
the  Club  paid  us  the  compliment  of  publishing  our  addresses 
in  pamphlet  form  and  circulating  them  through  the  country. 

Mr.  Grover  Cleveland  was  then  President  and  Mr.  Eckels 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency.  Mr.  Eckels  handed  the 
President  a  copy  of  the  pamphlet,  and  after  reading  it  Mr. 
Cleveland  made  the  statement  that  for  the  first  time  he 
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realized  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  our  banking  system,  and 
understood  what  was  meant  by  assets  currency,  the  issuing 
of  which  by  the  banks  was  the  principal  feature  of  the 
Baltimore  Plan. 

The  experience  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1893 
in  connection  with  the  redemption  of  the  "greenbacks," 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  characterized  as  an  "endless  chain," 
constantly  withdrawing  gold  from  the  Treasury,  emphasized 
the  necessity  of  currency  reform. 

In  1906  the  Currency  Commission  of  the  American  Bank- 
ers' Association  was  formed,  and  if  it  is  not  still  in  existence 
it  is  because  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  has 
made  its  continued  activity,  like  that  of  the  National 
Citizens'  League,  no  longer  necessary. 

I  was  a  member  of  this  Commission  from  its  organization, 
and  during  that  time  it  proposed  two  distinct  plans,  besides 
criticizing  and  passing  judgment  on  numerous  others  that 
were  from  time  to  time  proposed,  including  the  plan  of  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  recently  enacted  into  law. 

After  the  panic  of  1907  the  clamor  for  reform  became 
acute.  The  public  at  large  became  greatly  interested  in  it 
and  innumerable  plans  were  proposed.  The  time  was  ripe 
for  a  campaign  of  education  among  business  men,  many  of 
whom  were  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  for  some  kind  of 
banking  reform. 

In  1908  Congress  appointed  the  National  Monetary  Com- 
mission under  the  Chairmanship  of  Senator  Aldrich.  This 
commission  spent  three  and  one-half  years  investigating 
foreign  banking  systems,  and  in  studying  the  defects  of  our 
own.  They  published  a  library  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, made  a  comprehensive  and  able  report  to  Congress, 
and  finally  prepared  a  plan  which  met  with  general  favor 
among  the  bankers  of  the  country. 

This  plan,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bankers'  Cur- 
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rency  Commission,  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Bankers'  Association,  and  by  the  Association 
itself  in  convention  assembled  at  New  Orleans. 

Just  then  the  necessity  was  felt  of  consolidating  the 
efforts  and  influence  of  the  business  men  of  the  country, 
many  of  whom  were  studying  the  subject,  and  showing  an 
increasing  interest  in  it. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Board  of  Trade 
in  Washington  in  January,  1910,  a  set  of  resolutions  was 
passed  setting  forth  the  importance  and  necessity  of  banking 
and  currency  reform  on  a  sound  and  scientific  basis,  and 
making  a  declaration  of  some  of  the  principles  on  which  such 
reform  should  be  carried  out. 

A  year  later  the  same  body  called  a  conference  in  Washing- 
ton of  two  hundred  selected  commercial  bodies  represented 
by  special  committees  who  had  been  making  an  investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  subject.  At  this  Conference  a  tenta- 
tive plan  prepared  by  the  National  Monetary  Commission 
was  presented  for  consideration.  At  the  same  time  this 
tentative  plan  was  before  the  Bankers'  Currency  Com- 
mission. Neither  of  these  bodies  approved  the  plan  in  all 
its  details,  but  both  of  them  agreed  that  it  contained  many 
of  the  essential  features  of  a  banking  and  currency  system 
that  would  prove  of  great  value  to  the  country. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Washington  Conference 
authorizing  the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  of  seven 
to  organize  a  Business  Men's  Monetary  Reform  League, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago  and  branches  in  the  principal 
centers  of  the  country,  the  object  of  which  should  be  to  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  campaign  of  education  in  behalf  of 
some  kind  of  a  National  Reserve  Association. 

This  committee  was  duly  appointed  and  finally  turned  the 
whole  matter  over  to  the  initiative  of  the  Chicago  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce,  whose  Board  of  Directors  and  Executive 
Committee    "Resolved   that   the    Chicago   Association    of 
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Commerce,  recognizing  the  distressing  effects  of  panics  on 
trade,  capital,  and  labor,  the  consequent  need  of  a  sound 
banking  system  in  the  interest  of  all  of  the  people  in  the 
country,  and  the  suggestion  made  for  the  creation  of  a 
National  Reserve  Association,  hereby  requests  John  G. 
Shedd,  Marvin  Hughitt,  Graham  Taylor,  Harry  A.  Wheeler, 
B.  E.  Sunny,  Cyrus  H.  McCormick,  Julius  Rosenwald, 
Charles  H,  Wacker,  Frederic  A.  Delano,  John  Barton  Payne, 
A.  C.  Bartlett,  A.  A.  Sprague,  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  John 
V.  Farwell,  Clyde  M.  Carr,  Fred  W.  Upham,  F.  H.  Armstrong 
and  Joseph  Basch  to  form  a  National  Citizens'  League, 
the  object  of  which  shall  be  to  give  organized  expression  to 
the  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of,  and  to  aid  in, 
securing  the  legislation  necessary  to  insure  an  improved 
banking  system  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

Thus  the  National  Citizens'  League  was  formed,  and 
its  object  was  declared  to  be  "to  give  organized  expression 
to  the  growing  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  and  to  carry  on  a 
campaign  of  education  for  an  improved  banking  system  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

Branches  were  established  in  practically  every  State 
of  the  Union,  organizers  and  speakers  were  sent  all  over  the 
country  at  very  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  and  the 
League  became  a  country-wide  institution,  spreading  in- 
formation, and  developing  public  opinion  in  favor  of  re- 
form on  a  basis  of  sound  principles. 

For  two  years  it  has  efficiently  carried  on  its  work  of 
publicity  and  education.  I  will  not  go  into  the  details  of  its 
successful  work.  Messrs.  Laughlin  and  Wheeler  will 
doubtless  tell  you  about  that. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  political  party  which  came  into 
power  in  1912  found  public  sentiment  over  the  entire 
country  worked  up  and  alive  to  the  necessity  for  banking  and 
currency  reform. 

The  Democratic  Party  was  opposed  to  the  centralization 
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of  the  reserves  of  the  banks  in  one  central  bank  or  reserve 
association  and  they  so  stated  in  their  platform.  When 
they  got  to  work  on  the  formation  of  a  plan,  however,  they 
based  it  very  largely  on  the  principles  promulgated  by  the 
National  Monetary  Commission  and  the  National  Citizens' 
League. 

The  League  very  wisely  had  refrained  from  fully  endorsing 
the  National  Monetary  Commission's  plan,  contenting  itself 
with  advocating  and  explaining  the  principles  on  which 
sound  reform  must  be  based.  This  enabled  the  League  to 
continue  its  work,  commenced  during  the  old  administration, 
without  antagonizing  the  new.  The  League  was  thus  in  a 
position  to  carry  its  educational  work  right  into  the  Houses 
of  Congress  and  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  the  banking 
committees  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  helping 
them  frame  their  plan. 

During  the  entire  existence  of  the  League  Mr.  John  V. 
Farwell,  a  former  President  of  this  Club  and  one  of  our 
honored  guests  this  evening,  was  its  President.  Being  a 
purely  business  men's  movement,  his  name,  so  well  known 
and  standing  for  so  much  in  the  business  communities  of 
the  country,  was  of  great  assistance  in  connection  with  the 
organization  of  the  branches  of  the  League. 

But  he  did  more  than  lend  his  name  to  the  movement. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  cause,  and  after  thor- 
oughly studying  the  subject  became  a  vital  force  in  dissemi- 
nating information  in  regard  to  it. 

In  his  many  addresses  he  showed  that  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  subject.  His  first  address  appeared  in  the 
periodical  published  by  the  League  and  was  circulated  all 
over  the  country.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject,  in  fact, 
made  him  an  authority  upon  it,  and  as  such  he  was  called 
into  the  councils  of  the  authorities  in  Washington  who  had 
charge  of  the  framing  of  the  plan,  which  has  since  been 
adopted. 
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The  League  did  excellent  work,  and  its  President,  Mr. 
Farwell,  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  not  only  of  this  Club  but 
of  the  business  men  of  the  whole  country  for  what  was  ac- 
complished through  it. 

President  Sunny:  Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler  was  a  banner 
president  of  the  live  and  aggressive  organization,  the  As- 
sociation of  Commerce,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  an  appointee  of  President  Taft 
on  the  Committee  dealing  with  the  problem  of  second-class 
mail,  and  he  was  drafted  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  help  with  reference  to  the  Latin-American  trade.  All  of 
this  was  accomplished  and  more  —  I  am  only  hitting  the 
high  spots  —  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
Brooklyn.  It  goes  to  show  that  one  need  not  be  particular 
where  he  is  born,  so  long  as  it  is  somewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Wheeler's  keen  interest  in  reform  in  the  banking 
laws,  his  wise  counsel,  his  large  acquaintance  and  influence, 
made  his  services  on  the  Board  of  the  National  League  of 
the  highest  value. 

Gentlemen,  I  present  him  to  you. 

Mr.  Wheeler.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Farwell,  Mr.  De- 
lano, and  gentlemen :  I  am  reminded  by  the  Toastmaster's 
reference  to  Brooklyn  that  a  question  was  asked  by  a  Jew 
named  Nathaniel  whose  story  is  told  in  the  Book  of  Books, 
who  asked  if  any  good  thing  could  come  out  of  Nazareth, 
and  I  thought  that  Mr.  Sunny  came  very  near  applying  the 
same  thought  to  Brooklyn. 

I  have  at  the  same  time  wondered  myself  whether  any 
good  thing  could  come  out  of  Brooklyn,  and  particularly 
when  I  thought  back  over  the  years,  and  found  that  at  one 
time  a  certain  man  named  Sunny  first  saw  the  light  of  day 
there;  and  while  Sunny  has  not  achieved  some  of  the  honors 
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delegated  to  our  distinguished  guests  and  some  of  the  pubHc 
services  which  he  says  I  have  been  guilty  of  performing,  he 
has  nevertheless  come  out  of  Brooklyn  to  achieve  that  great 
distinction  of  being  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
an  Eastern  Illinois  insane  hospital.  So  you  see  whether 
Brooklyn  or  Nazareth,  some  good  things  come  out  of  even 
impossible  places. 

If  I  thought  that  this  were  the  time  and  occasion  I  should 
be  disposed  to  tell  you  some  of  the  good  things  about 
Brooklyn,  that  great  dormitory  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
But  our  task  is  a  pleasanter  one.  I  am  going  to  go  back 
into  the  center  of  Mr.  Forgan's  remarks,  just  to  pick  up  a 
thread  that  I  want  to  carry  forward  for  a  moment  only. 
It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  named  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
National  Board  of  Trade  Conference  as  one  of  the  committee 
of  seven  to  whom  was  delegated  the  task  of  fastening  upon 
Chicago,  and  upon  Chicago  business  men,  the  task  of  creat- 
ing the  National  Citizens'  League;  but  not  given  exactly  in 
that  name;  they  called  it  a  Business  Men's  League.  And  I 
recall  the  meeting  which  in  April,  1911,  was  held  in  this  city. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  were  one  of  Mr. 
Delano's  associates  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr. 
Warburg,  Mr.  Busch  of  New  York,  Mr.  Storer  of  Boston, 
Mr.  Markham  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  LTpham  and  myself  of 
Chicago.  The  one  great  question  that  stood  out  in  the 
minds  of  this  committee  was  not  whether  Chicago  could  be 
induced  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  leadership  in 
this  movement,  but  could  we  find  a  man  competent  to  lead 
the  movement,  and  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  patriotism  to 
undertake  the  task,  a  thankless  task,  and  one  that  at  the 
time  seemed  to  us  impossible  of  any  early  results. 

I  was  delegated  to  call  upon  Mr.  Farwell  and  ask  him  if 
he  would  accept  this  responsibility.  There  was  no  coaxing 
necessary.  All  that  he  said  was  this :  "There  is  no  question 
about  the  importance  of  the  movement,  or  the  necessity 
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for  such  an  organization.  If  I  can  do  it,  I  will."  And 
within  forty-eight  hours  he  had  concluded  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  make  the  sacrifice,  and  he  became  the  pres- 
ident of  the  League  that  was  a  little  later  formed. 

That  is  what  I  like  about  Chicago  men,  and  that  is  what 
I  like  about  the  business  men  of  Chicago,  that  they  do  the 
things  that  seem  to  them  necessary  and  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  at  a  sacrifice  to  themselves,  because 
they  regard  it  a  duty,  and  not  because  it  happens  to  be  a 
pleasure. 

Following  the  thread  down,  I  want  to  emphasize  this  one 
great  service  that  the  National  Citizens'  League  is  per- 
forming, and  in  performing  that  duty  the  president  has  had 
a  very  significant  part.  The  movement  for  the  formation 
of  an  organization  of  business  men,  not  of  bankers,  to  carry 
on  the  educational  work  in  behalf  of  monetary  legislation 
came  out  of  a  business  party. 

I  think  it  a  compliment  to  Chicago  that  Chicago  was 
chosen  the  center  of  that  proposed  movement,  freed  from 
the  animosities  and  jealousies  that  were  likely  to  be  at- 
tached to  it  if  an  eastern  market  was  chosen  as  the  head- 
quarters or  if  an  eastern  group  of  business  men  were  named 
as  the  leaders.  Here  was  a  ground  where  no  such  condition 
could  exist.  The  whole  country  looked  at  Chicago  as  purely 
a  commercial  market.  To  one  bred  in  its  aspirations,  bred 
in  its  sympathies,  to  one  bred  in  its  achievements,  when  the 
men  of  Chicago  in  their  capacity  as  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers consent  to  get  behind  a  movement  of  this  kind,  its 
educational  value  would  be  greatly  increased,  because  they 
would  be  accepted,  and  their  plans  would  be  accepted,  which 
must  be  true,  for  the  merchants  in  the  other  cities  to  the  east 
of  us  did  the  same.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  movement  of  the 
National  Citizens'  League  was  the  first  real  movement  in 
behalf  of  a  great  constructive  piece  of  economic  legislation. 
And  it  is  that  one  thing  that  I  want  to  drive  home  to  your 
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minds,  as  the  basis  for  the  future  action  on  the  part  of 
business  men,  when  questions  of  a  like  character  arise  before 
the  country  and  need  to  be  solved  by  legislation  and  must 
be  solved  through  education  conducted  as  between  the 
people  of  the  country  and  the  officials  of  the  country  in  be- 
half of  a  piece  of  economic  legislation  which  cannot  any- 
where have  its  beginnings  in  an  interested  source. 

Business  men  under  Mr.  Farwell's  leadership  first  of  all 
organized  a  league  which  was  coextensive  with  the  nation, 
that  represented  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  nation 
the  best  business  element  there  to  be  found;  and  men  were 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  necessity  for  action  that 
in  many  of  the  states  they  not  only  organized  themselves 
with  working  forces  and  lecture  bureaus  under  the  juris- 
diction of  our  central  committee,  but  likewise  furnished  all 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  in  their  respective 
commonwealths.  Business  men  demonstrated  that  an 
organization  of  this  kind  may  hold  itself  absolutely  free 
from  partisan  alignments  and  endorsements,  beginning  its 
life  under  one  administration,  and  ending  its  labors  under 
the  administration  of  a  different  party.  At  no  time,  be- 
cause of  the  wise  direction  that  was  given  to  the  organiza- 
tion, could  it  be  justly  criticized  for  its  partisan  leanings 
toward  any  of  the  plans  that  had  been  proposed  by  either 
one  or  the  other  of  the  political  parties.  And  in  the  third 
place,  business  men  through  this  organization  laid  down  the 
path  over  which  business  men  in  the  future  may  travel  in 
carrying  on  like  campaigns  of  education,  informing  the 
people  of  this  country  relative  to  those  things  which  they 
must  know,  and  know  from  disinterested  sources,  if  they 
shall  wisely  guide  their  representatives  in  Congress  in 
framing  and  in  carrying  out  legislation  there  proposed. 

I  believe  that  the  great  service  which  Mr.  Farwell  has 
rendered  in  his  able  leadership  in  the  National  Citizens' 
League  and  that  which  entitles  him  to  credit  not  only  from 
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the  country  at  large,  but  certainly  from  this  warm  group  of 
friends  who  have  stayed  so  close  to  him  during  all  these 
years,  is  the  fact  that  he  has  blazed  the  trail,  which  if  it  is 
not  followed  in  the  future  when  business  crisees  of  like  cir- 
cumstances and  like  character  arise,  men  will  find  that  their 
failure  to  do  so  will  cause  mistakes  which  will  lead  them  far 
away  from  a  proper  and  judicial  settlement  of  the  questions 
and  into  those  mazes  where  business  difficulties  will  in- 
crease, and  business  uncertainties  always  exist. 

The  people  of  this  country  appreciated  the  national 
value  of  the  National  Citizens'  League.  They  accepted 
its  wise  counsels,  its  fair  statements  of  fact,  its  fair  exposi- 
tions of  both  sides  of  the  questions,  its  absolute  sincerity, 
its  absolute  disregard  for  party  or  individual  principles  or 
individual  interests,  in  that  which  would  make  for  a  better 
banking  system,  a  bill  useful  not  only  to  business,  but  a 
bill  useful  to  all  the  people.  And  over  that  class  of  educa- 
tion, through  organizations  of  business  men,  I  hope  the 
day  will  come  when,  following  that  same  example,  we  shall 
find  the  solution  of  many  of  the  questions  which  now  vex 
us,  and  which  are  to  vex  us  in  days  to  come,  in  gathering 
together  disinterested  men  of  business,  led  by  self-sacrificing 
men  of  business,  impartially  and  openly  stating  both  sides 
of  the  case,  leaving  it  to  Congress  to  frame  the  bill  without 
information  or  interference,  but  educating  the  people  as  to 
some  principles  which  must  be  embraced,  acceptable  to  the 
service  of  this  country.  Therein  lies  the  service  of  this 
friend  of  ours,  this  business  associate  of  ours,  and  to  him  I 
say.  All  the  honor  for  his  part  in  carrying  on  the  work ! 

President  Sunny  :  Professor  Laughlin's  dynamic  energy, 
in  running  down  and  taking  into  captivity  every  one  whose 
vote  or  help  was  needed,  defied  comparison  with  anything 
ever  done  before. 

When  I  read  about  the  work  of  the  new  Krupp  gun,  it 
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reminded  me  of  the  Professor.  Every  shot  hit  the  mark. 
Indifference,  prejudice,  and  opposition  to  currency  legisla- 
tion melted  away  before  his  effective  fire. 

The  professor  has  the  advantage  of  the  Krupp  gun, 
however,  in  that  he  doesn't  blow  up  after  twenty  shots. 
You  will  find  that  after  a  three-years'  campaign,  he  can 
still  shoot  and  hit  the  bull's-eye.  I  have  honor  in  pre- 
senting Professor  J.  Laurence  Laughlin,  organizer  and  field 
marshal  extraordinary. 

Professor  Laughlin.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  gentlemen 
of  the  Commercial  Club:  There  is  an  old  adage  that  what 
a  lion  eats  turns  to  lion.  After  all,  that  is  only  one  way  of 
saying  that  a  movement  and  the  power  of  it  are  largely  de- 
termined by  the  men  who  enter  into  it.  From  trivial  men 
you  may  expect  trivial  results;  from  big  men,  big  results. 

Now,  the  phenomenal  success  of  this  movement  for 
the  reform  of  our  total  banking  and  currency  system  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  events  in  the  whole  course  of  our 
monetary  legislation;  a  course  and  history,  as  we  all  know, 
checkered  with  remarkable  crudities  and  personalities.  To 
what  was  this  phenomenal  success  due?  It  was  due  to  a 
variety  of  causes,  of  which  a  full  analysis  would  make  a  long, 
interesting  history.  However  much  there  may  be  differ- 
ences about  the  measure  as  it  was  actually  passed  in  this  or 
that  particular,  the  fact  remains  that  that  measure  projects 
itself  up  above  the  course  of  all  our  previous  legislation,  and 
is  the  most  far-reaching  and  monumental  piece  of  legisla- 
tion ever  passed  upon  the  monetary  statute  books  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  the  difficulties  in  bringing  it  to 
pass  were  magnified  by  the  obstacles  that  stood  in  its  way. 
Our  political  maneuvering  on  banking  and  currency  in  the 
past  generation  was  almost  as  intricate  as  the  secret  diplo- 
macy of  European  chancellors. 

The  Republican  Party  had  found  the  issue  of  Currency 
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Reform  so  useful  in  keeping  its  opponent  out  of  office  that 
it  was  not  willing  to  have  the  question  early  settled.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Democratic  Party  had  such  a  record 
in  regard  to  money  and  banking,  that  if  any  prophet  would 
have  foretold  that  in  1914  a  Democratic  President,  backed 
up  by  a  Democratic  Senate  and  House  would  have  passed 
that  bill,  he  would  have  been  hooted  out  of  hearing.  The 
so-called  Aldrich  Plan  that  has  been  referred  to  this  even- 
ing came  to  its  fruition  too  late  for  the  party  of  its  organiza- 
tion. Would  the  rivals  of  that  party  seize  that  fateful  op- 
portunity? In  my  judgment,  the  Administration — -and 
I  speak  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  that  took 
place  during  this  campaign  —  would  not  have  seized  that 
fateful  opportunity,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  the 
National  Citizens'  League  and  the  kind  of  work  that  it  did. 
It  was  the  aim  of  the  League  to  create  an  opportunity  and 
situation  that  would  induce  the  party  in  power  to  think  it 
would  obtain  political  distinction  by  enacting  Currency 
Reform.  The  League  had  two  objectives.  One  of  criticism, 
of  public  opinion  about  the  principles  that  should  inlay  any 
sound  measure  of  reform,  and  second,  to  leave  the  results 
of  its  work  in  such  form  that  it  would  be  a  temptation  of  the 
party  in  power  to  steal  it  and  call  it  its  own. 

The  history,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  League  by  happy 
circumstances  was  enabled  to  carry  out  both  these  objectives, 
would  be  an  interesting  story.  I  will  mention,  however, 
only  one  significant  thing  here.  Did  you  ever  realize  that 
when  the  measure  passed  the  lower  House  of  Congress, 
September  8,  1913,  by  a  vote  of  284  to  86,  that  the  Southern 
states  in  which  the  League  had  been  most  active,  furnished 
strong  support  in  that  vote,  and  very  little  opposition? 
When  you  think  of  the  conditions  in  the  South,  and  the 
influences  that  have  been  controlling  it  in  past  years,  does 
not  it  seem  to  you  that  that  is  something  like  a  political 
miracle?     If  we  could  truss  up  a  sound  currency  measure, 
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place  it  on  a  gold  platter  and  have  it  laid  upon  the  political 
banquet  board  before  the  Democratic  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  smiling  and  lovely  South,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  the  President  ate  of  it,  and  said  it  was  good? 

Gentlemen,  that  was  a  man's  job;  it  required  political 
sagacity,  and  practical  horse  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  things 
as  they  actually  existed,  without  seeing  through  the  eyes 
of  any  prejudice.  It  was  far  ordained  that  this  end  could 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  banking  fraternity  of  this 
country,  and  it  was  therefore  ordained  that  it  must  be  ac- 
complished, if  accomplished  at  all,  by  the  business  men  of 
this  country,  and  likewise,  as  has  been  referred  to  this  even- 
ing, it  was  equally  true  that  it  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished by  the  business  men  of  the  East,  and  particularly  of 
New  York. 

Now,  I  speak  advisedly,  when  I  say  that  the  plan  of 
the  campaign  was  most  carefully  thought  out,  and  what  is 
remarkable  of  things  of  this  sort,  somehow  one  by  one  the 
results  followed  almost  exactly  as  the  plan  had  been  laid 
out.  For  this  really  brilliant  achievement,  the  League  and 
its  cool-headed  president,  determined,  alert,  and  energetic, 
Mr.  Farwell,  the  republic  is  indebted.  And  in  very  truth 
what  a  lion  eats  becomes  lion. 

President  Sunny:  The  keynote  of  Mr.  Farwell's 
leadership  in  the  National  Citizens'  League  is  in  a  short 
paragraph  in  one  of  his  several  addresses  in  behalf  of  cur- 
rency legislation,  as  follows: 

"Our  interest  in  a  new  banking  law  should  be  aroused 
especially  on  account  of  the  great  good  that  will  be  done  to 
the  wage-earning  element  in  our  country.  In  times  of 
panic,  most  solvent  merchants,  bankers,  or  farmers  go  on 
with  very  little  change  in  their  mode  of  living,  excepting 
perhaps  the  cutting  off  of  a  few  luxuries;  but  the  burden 
falls  heavily  on  the  working  classes,  who  are  thrown  out  of 
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employment  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  find  they 
cannot  obtain  the  necessities  of  life.  Members  of  the 
family  become  ill,  they  get  into  debt,  and  soon  find  them- 
selves in  difficulties  and  trouble  from  which  it  takes  them 
years  to  emerge.  Personally,  I  believe  a  plan  of  this  kind 
will  do  many  times  the  real  good  that  the  charitable  or- 
ganizations in  the  country  can  do  towards  relieving  the 
distress  occasioned  by  such  panics.  The  work  of  the  chari- 
table organizations  simply  alleviates  to  a  small  degree  the 
effect  of  the  trouble;  a  sound  banking  system  would  to  a 
large  degree  remove  one  of  the  main  causes." 

This  expression  is  an  index  of  the  character  of  John 
Far  well  as  we  have  always  known  it.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  the  human  side  of  this  undertaking  appealed  to  him 
more  strongly  than  the  financial,  and  that  he  carried  the 
leadership  of  the  league  with  determination  and  courage 
through  the  long  campaign  because  he  saw  in  the  end  less 
poverty,  less  suffering,  and  a  greater  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness for  all  of  the  people. 

Gentlemen,  I  present  Mr.  John  V.  Farwell. 

Mr.  Farwell.  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  I  do 
not  know  how  I  can  express  to  you  my  deep  appreciation 
of  the  kind  words  that  have  been  spoken  by  the  gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  me,  but  I  do  know  that  I  am  very  glad 
to  be  among  friends  tonight.  However,  as  business  men 
and  bankers,  especially  at  times  like  these,  are  not  reputed 
to  be  over-given  to  sentiment,  but  on  the  contrary,  are  more 
than  most  people  sincere  in  their  expressions  and  acts,  I 
appreciate  more  than  I  can  tell  you  what  you  have  done  for 
me  to-night  in  linking  my  name  with  that  of  Mr.  Delano's 
on  this  occasion,  I  shall  never  forget  it,  and  I  thank  you 
for  it. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  give  too  much  credit  to  the  National 
Citizens'  League  for  what  has  been  done  in  banking  and 
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currency  reform.  These  great  changes  in  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  country  do  not  come  about  through  the  work  of 
any  one  organization,  nor  through  the  work  of  any  two 
organizations.  They  come  as  the  result  of  an  evolution,  or 
a  process  of  education,  which  has  gone  on  for  a  very  long 
time  before. 

I  will  not  go  back  to  the  beginnings,  as  Mr.  Forgan  has 
done  that,  but  I  want  to  say  just  one  thing:  that  in 
1906  the  Currency  Commission  of  the  Bankers  Association 
reported  a  plan  for  currency  reform,  and  it  is  rather  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  this  plan  confined  itself  entirely  to 
currency  reform,  as  did  most  of  the  other  plans  which 
came  before  us.  It  was  left  for  the  Monetary  Commission, 
headed  by  Senator  Aldrich,  to  give  to  this  country  the  first 
constructive  and  comprehensive  plan  for  banking  and  cur- 
rency reform.  Of  course,  that  plan  had  many  defects  and 
it  was  a  political  impossibility.  But  still  it  opened  the  way 
for  discussion  and  made  the  subject  a  live  issue,  one  that  had 
to  be  discussed  from  that  time  on. 

The  National  Citizens'  League  took  it  up,  and  as  has 
been  said  by  others,  fortunately  —  and  it  turned  out  very 
wisely  —  did  not  endorse  the  Aldrich  Bill,  but  contented 
itself  with  simply  promulgating  principles  which  must  be 
sound  and  which  must  be  at  bottom  good  currency  legisla- 
tion. In  such  a  movement  some  one  must  have  to  do  most 
of  the  work,  and  I  want  to  say  that  the  effective  and  ener- 
getic and  constructive  genius  of  the  National  Citizens' 
League  was  Professor  Laughlin.  He  was  working  night  and 
day,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  all  over  this  country  for 
the  objects  of  the  League,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
accomplished,  in  my  judgment,  if  a  man  like  Professor 
Laughlin  had  not  been  connected  with  it.  The  committees 
also  did  their  full  share  of  the  work,  especially  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  that  had  the  main  burden  before  them; 
Mr.  Wheeler  of  the  Publicity  Committee,  Mr.  Upham  of  the 
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Financial  Committee,  and  Mr.  Bartlett,  our  Treasurer, 
who  was  on  the  committee  in  framing  the  bill,  did  a  great 
deal  of  work  in  formulating  the  ideas  that  we  thought  ought 
to  go  into  this  bill.  We  also  had  an  Advisory  Committee 
from  the  banks,  Mr.  Forgan,  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  Mr.  Hul- 
bert,  and  they  gave  us  good  advice  at  all  times.  Mr.  Hul- 
bert,  being  close  to  the  Administration,  gave  us  advice  that 
was  always  wise  and  timely,  and  we  appreciated  it  very 
much. 

This  work,  as  has  been  said,  went  on  for  about  two  years, 
and  the  effect  of  the  campaign  was  to  get  certain  ideas  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  the  leading  business  men  all  over  this  country. 
I  say  fixed  in  the  minds  of  business  men;  I  think  I  should 
also  say  fixed  in  the  minds  of  some  bankers  who  perhaps 
did  not  know  as  much  about  the  project  as  they  ought  to 
know. 

But  four  ideas  became  fixed  firmly  in  the  minds  of  every- 
one: first,  it  was  a  credit  problem  and  not  a  currency  prob- 
lem; second,  that  gold  and  commercial  paper  should  form 
the  only  bases  for  expansion  of  credit  and  currency;  third, 
the  reserves  should  be  mobilized  and  expansion  of  currency 
and  credit  should  be  organized,  regulated,  and  controlled 
both  by  the  government  and  the  banks,  the  government 
controlling  the  system  and  the  banks  the  individual  opera- 
tions of  various  reserve  banks;  and  fourth,  these  reserve 
banks  so  organized  should  not  be  money-making  institutions, 
but  should  be  operated  so  as  to  conserve  the  general  situa- 
tion and  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

These  four  ideas  having  been  fixed  in  the  minds  of  so 
many  people  all  over  this  country,  made  it  so  much  less 
difficult  for  Congress  to  pass  a  good  banking  law  than  it 
would  have  been  otherwise  possible  for  them  to  do.  I 
know  that  every  organization  of  bankers  and  business  men, 
all  who  took  part  in  it,  helped  to  produce  this  result,  and 
if  public  opinion  had  not  been  formed  as  it  was  along  these 
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lines,  that  the  bill  which  we  all  believed  to  have  been  a  good 
one,  would  not  have  been  passed. 

There  has  been  some  delay  in  the  organization  of  the 
banks.  Some  people  have  criticised  the  board,  perhaps 
justly  at  first,  for  not  organizing  sooner,  but  I  think  after 
the  war  began  that  all  of  us  who  took  an  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject very  much  were  very  glad  the  banks  were  not  organized 
just  a  month  or  two  before.  For  if  they  had  been,  and  their 
machinery  had  not  been  very  well  oiled  and  they  perhaps 
had  not  understood  what  the  problems  were,  it  is  quite 
likely  in  some  places  they  would  have  fallen  down.  There 
would  have  been  engendered  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  wildcat  amendments  introduced 
in  Congress  possibly  might  have  had  some  weight  at  the 
time.  As  it  was,  the  directors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  have  had  time  to 
think  over  the  problems  before  them,  to  think  of  the  reme- 
dies they  might  use,  and  when  the  banks  open  they  will  be 
able  to  meet  those  problems  without  much  difficulty. 

We  have  an  excellent  law,  and  now  it  all  depends  on  its 
administration.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers,  of  course,  is 
politics  getting  into  it.  We  hope  that  will  never  come.  We 
have  splendid  men  on  the  directorship  of  the  various  Federal 
Reserve  banks,  and  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  as  the 
representative  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  Chicago  a 
man  like  Fred  Delano.  He  is  a  man  who  is  big  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  represent  not  only  Chicago  and  the  Middle 
West,  but  to  represent  the  whole  country,  as  every  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  be.  As  a  citizen,  as  a 
member  of  this  Club,  and  as  a  representative  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  we  are  proud  of  him  and  delighted  to  do 
him  honor  tonight.  And  while  I  have  got  him  here  and  he 
can't  get  away,  I  feel  like  speaking  of  one  or  two  things  which 
have  seemed  to  me  to  be  of  some  importance. 

The  first  is  the  organization  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Coun- 
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cil.  As  you  all  know  undoubtedly,  each  Federal  Reserve 
bank  is  charged  with  electing  through  its  directors  a  member 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Council,  whose  duties  are  to  advise 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  meet  four  times  a  year  at 
Washington,  and  at  other  times,  if  they  so  desire,  to  take 
up  questions  of  their  own  initiative  or  through  the  request 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is  very  evident  that  if 
these  men  on  the  Federal  Reserve  Council  are  strong,  able 
and  patriotic  men,  that  the  board  is  going  to  be  one  of  very 
great  usefulness.  If  the  men  are  mediocre  men  it  certainly 
will  be  very  useless,  perhaps  worse  than  useless.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  me  extremely  important  that  every  Federal 
Reserve  bank  should  elect  as  its  member  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Council  the  very  best  men  it  can  get  in  its  com- 
munity to  serve  in  that  capacity,  a  banker  whose  ability 
as  a  banker  is  known  and  whose  character  as  a  man  is  also 
known,  known  not  only  in  his  own  city  but  also  all  over  this 
country,  and  if  possible  abroad.  If  Chicago  would  lead  out 
with  the  election  of  such  a  man,  and  I  believe  they  will, 
other  cities  are  bound  to  follow,  and  we  will  get  a  Federal 
Council  which,  as  you  will  very  easily  see,  will  be  of  im- 
menseuse  fulness  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  one  that  will  be  listened  to  with 
respect  and  consideration  by  every  business  man  and  every 
banker. 

The  second  question  I  wish  to  refer  to  briefly  is  the 
question  of  the  definition  of  commercial  paper.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  to  define  a  little  more  specifically  than 
it  has  been  defined  in  the  law  what  kind  of  commercial 
paper  can  be  accepted  for  discount  at  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  As  some  of  you  have  read,  some  bankers  and  credit 
associations  have  argued,  mostly  from  the  East,  that  the 
Federal  Board  should  have  such  commercial  paper  confined 
to  the  so-called  "two-name"  paper;  notes  given  to  the  buyer 
and  by  the  seller,  and  a  good  many  arguments  have  been 
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used  to  show  that  that  is  the  best  kind  of  paper  to  use  for 
that  purpose;  one  of  the  main  grounds  being  that  you  can- 
not have,  under  such  a  system,  any  more  commercial  paper 
in  existence  than  there  are  transactions,  unless  there  be  some 
fraud  connected  in  the  making  of  the  notes,  as  there  some- 
times is.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  at  least  it  would  be  very 
unwise  for  this  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  I  think  that 
many  agree  with  me  on  that,  to  confine  it  to  such  narrow 
limits.  In  the  first  place,  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years  this  country  has  been  accustomed  to  do  business  in 
an  entirely  different  way.  Most  of  the  merchants  have 
been  accustomed  to  sell  to  a  banker  or  broker  "single-name" 
paper,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  change  to  the 
other  course  of  the  business  man  in  such  a  short  time.  I 
think  it  would  be  unwise  to  try  it,  and  I  trust  that  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  will  not  attempt  to  make  such  a  sudden 
change. 

One  other  reason  which  might  be  evident  to  some  men 
who  have  studied  the  subject,  is  this ;  that  a  strong  merchant, 
a  strong  manufacturer,  who  does  not  have  to  borrow  very 
much  money  will  be  at  a  great  advantage  over  some  very 
lively,  though  smaller  competitor,  who  uses  the  normal 
amount  of  accommodations  at  his  bank  and  broker,  be- 
cause he  will  be  able  to  go  to  his  customers  and  say  to  them : 
"Most  merchants  have  to  ask  you  to  give  them  your  note. 
It  is  not  a  very  agreeable  thing  to  do.  But  we  don't  have 
to  do  that.  We  will  sell  you  on  open  account,"  and  con- 
sequently they  might  get  a  great  deal  of  the  business  of  the 
other  merchants. 

It  has  been  the  province  of  this  government  to  do  what 
it  can  to  help  the  weaker  man  against  the  stronger.  For 
that  reason  it  seemed  to  me  to  say  there  should  be  just  one 
kind  of  commercial  paper  might  be  a  mistake  and  would 
help  the  larger  and  stronger  merchant  against  the  weaker, 
although  the  latter  may  be  very  solvent  and  very  lively. 
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The  third  point  is  the  question  of  expansion.  We  have 
all,  when  very  young,  undoubtedly  heard  the  remark  made 
to  us  by  our  parents,  "Satan  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do."  I  often  have  thought  that  the  same  ap- 
plied to  idle  funds.  At  the  time  when  money  is  very 
cheap  the  danger  of  getting  into  trouble  is  perhaps  much 
greater  than  at  almost  any  other  time.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  Federal  Reserve  banks  can  do  a  great  deal, 
if  they  wish  to  —  and  I  know  they  will  —  to  prevent  over- 
expansion  along  the  wrong  lines  and  in  the  wrong  direction 
at  such  times.  But  it  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  stopped 
at  its  start.  And  that  leads  me  to  speak  of  one  particular 
method  it  seems  to  me  might  be  followed,  and  that  is  this: 
the  law  provides  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  can  from 
time  to  time  designate  rates  of  interest  for  the  different 
classes  of  paper,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board.  That  means  rate  of  interest  for  each  class;  there 
may  be  two  rates  for  the  same  class  if  necessary,  under  differ- 
ent circumstances.  It  would  seem  to  me,  therefore,  that  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  a  rate  of  interest  which  increased 
accordingly  as  the  banks  increased  their  borrowing  from  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  For  instance,  when  a  bank  had 
borrowed  one-half  of  its  capital  and  surplus,  it  could  do  it  at 
the  going  rate.  But  above  that,  above  the  one-half  capital 
and  surplus,  there  would  be  an  additional  rate,  and  above 
that,  an  additional  rate.  There  would  be  an  automatical 
check  to  the  banks  through  the  increase  in  the  rates.  I 
have  talked  it  over  with  some  people,  and  most  of  them 
agree  with  me,  but  some  of  them  say  to  stop  lending  arbitra- 
rily, when  the  time  comes  to  lend  them  no  more  money. 
But  lately  I  have  noticed  that  the  banks  have  been  com- 
plaining over  this  country  on  account  of  high  rates  being 
charged,  and  they  have  made  it  very  disagreeable  for  people 
who  have  acted  arbitrarily.  They  have  called  upon  the 
government  to  interfere.     If  that  is  so,  under  our  present 
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system,  is  it  not  likely  to  be  still  more  true  under  the  new 
system;  and,  therefore,  some  automatic  arrangement, 
which  was  subject  to  variation  of  course,  would  create  much 
less  friction  and  much  less  trouble  for  those  managing  the 
banks,  than  would  be  the  case  if  they  endeavor  to  overcome 
the  expansion  arbitrarily. 

I  simply  throw  these  things  out  because  the  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  here.  They  may  be  of  no 
particular  value,  but  at  least  they  may  be  worthy  of  some 
consideration. 

I  don't  want  to  prophesy,  because  it  is  dangerous  to  do 
that  under  those  circumstances.  But  I  might  say  this: 
that  if  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  system  had  been  in  opera- 
tion for  a  year  or  so  before  the  war  broke  out,  it  probably  and 
undoubtedly  would  have  had  to  close  the  Stock  Exchange  — 
but  I  doubt  very  much  if  we  would  have  heard  of  gold  pools 
and  cotton  pools,  and  certainly  not  of  clearing-house  certifi- 
cates and  these  other  expedients  that  the  banks  have  in- 
vented to  help  along  the  situation. 

When  the  banks  are  formed  and  are  in  operation  some 
time  this  winter,  I  believe  we  shall  see  a  great  increase  in 
confidence  and  an  improvement  in  business  all  over  the 
country,  and  we  will  be  more  than  satisfied  with  the  system 
and  with  the  fine  body  of  men  connected  with  it. 

President  Sunny:  Mr.  George  M.  Reynolds  has  for 
many  years  been  a  stalwart  and  consistent  advocate  of  re- 
form in  the  currency  laws.  He  was  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  active  supporters  of  the  work  of  the  National  Citizens' 
League,  and  when  Congress  finally  took  up  the  task  of 
framing  a  law,  Mr.  Reynolds  fought  strongly  for  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  that  was  doubtful  or  experimental,  and  for 
the  inclusion  of  all  that  was  safe  and  necessary.  Not  all  of 
the  suggestions  of  himself  and  associates  were  adopted,  but 
when  the  measure  received  the  President's  approval,  Mr. 
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Reynolds  acquiesced  in  it,  and  gave  it  an  endorsement  that 
made  it  immediately  acceptable  to  many  who  wavered. 

As  a  class  A  director  in  the  Chicago  Federal  Reserve 
Bank,  we  can  be  sure  that  in  its  application  to  this  district, 
the  best  that  the  law  is  capable  of  will  be  brought  out. 

Gentlemen,  Mr.  Reynolds. 

THE   LAW 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Chairman,  honored  guests, 
gentlemen  of  the  Commercial  Club:  I  am  very  glad  to  be 
present  to-night  and  with  friends  and  neighbors  to  pay  my 
respects  to  the  two  distinguished  gentlemen  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Club,  for  like  the  preacher  I  once  heard  of,  he 
would  get  his  words  confused,  and  said  that  he  believed  in 
more  taffy  in  this  world  and  less  apple  taffy  in  the  next. 
It  was  Ben  King,  I  think,  who  said  it  was  only  a  rosebud  to 
the  living,  but  it  is  more  than  leaves  to  the  dead.  I  hope 
we  are  approaching  the  time  when  men  who  will  make 
sacrifices,  who  enter  public  life  to  serve  their  country,  will  be 
given  more  rosebuds  during  their  life  and  less  leaves  here- 
after. 

I  am  very  much  gratified  indeed  to  see  that  the  Com- 
mercial Club  unites  in  the  giving  of  taffy  and  rosebuds  now 
rather  than  in  the  apple  taffy  and  leaves  later  on.  Chicago, 
situated  as  she  is  in  the  very  heart  and  center  of  the  great 
wealth  producing  center  of  the  world,  should  be  conspicuous 
in  anything  that  will  cause  a  new  epoch  in  our  financial  or 
industrial  world.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
Chicago  has  been  the  city  from  which  this  campaign  of  edu- 
cation about  which  you  have  heard  so  much  this  evening, 
was  initiated. 

Now,  from  the  manner  in  which  these  activities  of  this 
League  have  been  expanded,  I  fancy  that  you  will  believe  it 
was  easy  work  to  win  over  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
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have  them  approve  the  activities  of  the  League.  This  is 
not  true.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  spoken  have  given  due  importance  to  the  herculean  task 
which  confronted  them  at  the  time  when  they  started  in 
this  work.  I  myself,  going  around  this  country  from  time  to 
time,  attempting  to  do  what  little  I  could,  was  often  re- 
minded of  the  story  of  the  red-headed  Swede  who  appeared 
before  the  proper  judge  and  wanted  to  be  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  judge  asked  him  if  he  had 
read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  said  he  had  not. 
The  judge  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  read  the  Bible.  He  had 
not.  Then  the  judge  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  read  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  in  which  he  was  seeking  to  become  a 
citizen.  He  had  not.  Then  the  judge  finally  said,  "Well, 
what  have  you  read,''"  He  said,  "I  have  red  hair."  And  I 
want  to  tell  you  from  experience  that  many  of  the  bankers 
here  have  not  even  read  the  bill.  They  may  have  red  hair, 
but  they  did  not  read  the  bill  thoroughly. 

Now  you  have  heard  of  all  these  things  being  enacted. 
It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  deal  with  that.  The  gentlemen 
who  had  to  do  with  it  were  entitled  to  greater  credit  than 
they  received. 

The  gentleman  for  whom  I  have  been  invited  to  speak 
is  here.  I  think  his  troubles  and  his  difficulties  are  before 
him.  Personally  I  believe  he  will  surmount  all  of  them 
admirably,  and  will  give  a  good  account  of  himself  in  the 
future;  so  that  when  he  will  again  be  the  guest  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club,  I  will  be  able  to  speak  of  his  past  achieve- 
ments as  we  have  been  able  to  do  of  his  present  achieve- 
ments to-night. 

The  bill  is  passed.  I  care  not  so  much  about  that  as  the 
way  Mr.  Delano  and  his  associates  are  to  apply  it.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  dozen  or  twenty-five  bankers  or  business 
men  can  begin  to  conceive  the  ramifications  of  all  the  things 
that  arise  in  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  only  advice  I 
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have  for  them  is  not  to  try  to  cross  bridges  before  they  come 
to  them,  not  to  try  to  jump  over  the  mountains  before  they 
come  to  them,  but  they  should  take  into  consideration  the 
problems  as  they  come  to  them,  framing  rules  as  they  may 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  business  and  the 
proper  safeguarding  of  the  public. 

I  well  remember  reading  in  the  paper  a  short  time  after 
the  Senate  passed  the  bill,  where  a  public  celebration  was 
held  in  Seattle  upon  the  theory  that  now  that  this  law  was 
enacted  we  were  going  to  have  cheap  money  and  people  over 
there  were  celebrating  the  fact  that  they  were  going  to  get 
all  the  money  they  wanted,  and  it  seemed  to  me  it  em- 
phasized the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Farwell  that  one 
of  the  great  dangers  is  the  possibility  of  over-expansion.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  over-expansion  is  a  greater  danger  than 
that  of  too  little  currency  and  credit.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  bill  is  to  invite  all  bankers  to  re-discount.  Almost 
every  utterance  has  been  an  encouragement  to  the  country 
banker  to  re-discount.  After  thirty-four  years  of  experience 
behind  the  bank  counter  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  not  neces- 
sary to  encourage  the  banker  to  re-discount.  I  think  they 
will  rise  to  the  occasion,  particularly  at  a  time  when  there 
is  a  difference  in  the  rate  at  which  they  can  loan  and  get 
money. 

The  operation  of  this  system  is  going  to  create  many 
great  and  new  problems.  It  will  require  intelligence  of  a 
high  order;  it  will  require  knowledge  of  finance;  it  will 
require  patience  and  a  great  deal  of  steady  work.  We  be- 
lieve, as  bankers,  that  Mr.  Delano  and  his  associates  are 
going  to  be  equal  to  the  occasion.  We  believe  that  Chicago 
has  been  signally  honored  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Delano  to  this  position,  and  it  appreciates  his  responsibility. 
From  the  things  he  has  done  in  the  past  I  am  sure  the  future 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  The  changing  of  a 
system  which  has  been  in  vogue  fifty  years,  and  the  in- 
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augurating  of  something  whicli  is  revolutionary  in  char- 
acter, is  no  simple  task. 

This  thing  of  credit  is  the  biggest  thing  in  it.  And 
it  is,  as  Mr.  Farwell  said,  the  question,  rather  than  that 
of  currency,  although  in  treating  one  you  must  treat  the 
other. 

Mr.  Delano  we  believe  is  especially  well  equipped  for 
the  able  discharge  of  his  duties  on  this  board.  He  is  very 
popular,  which  comes  from  an  affability  and  approachability 
which  will  be  very  helpful  to  him  in  the  conduct  of  this 
particular  work.  People  with  whom  he  has  been  associated 
speak  of  him  in  the  highest  terms.  What  he  has  accom- 
plished is  an  open  book  and  would  require  too  much  time 
for  me  to  enumerate  here  tonight.  But  as  evidence  of 
what  Judge  Adams  thought  of  Mr.  Delano  on  accepting  his 
resignation  as  receiver  for  the  Wabash  road,  I  want  to  read 
just  a  very  brief  extract  from  the  Railway  Age. 

Judge  Adams  said  at  that  time:  "I  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  personal  regret  that  Mr.  Delano  feels  impelled 
to  tender  his  resignation  as  one  of  the  receivers.  He  has 
been  an  honest,  faithful,  and  eflBcient  public  servant,  and 
deserves  well  of  all  persons  financially  interested  in  the 
Wabash  Railroad.  The  Court  will  greatly  miss  his  active 
assistance  and  wise  counsel  in  the  further  administration 
of  the  trust.  His  most  generous  offer  to  render  such  as- 
sistance in  the  future  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  may  from 
time  to  time  require,  is  highly  appreciated,  and  if  at  any 
time  occasion  arises  when  his  great  experience  and  knowledge 
will  aid  in  the  administration  of  the  trust,  the  Court,  I  am 
sure,  will  not  hesitate  to  avail  itself  of  his  offer.  I  bespeak 
for  him  the  greatest  success  in  any  field  of  enterprise  to  which 
he  may  devote  himself." 

If  you  recall,  Mr.  Delano  was  elected  as  president  of 
the  Wabash  road  when  their  finances  were  not  in  the  best  of 
shape,  and  later,  through  no  fault  of  his,  the  road  was  thrown 
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into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  Recognizing,  nevertheless, 
his  abihty  in  that  work,  Mr.  Delano  was  called  to  more 
lucrative  fields,  but  he  held  on  with  a  tenacity  of  purpose, 
which  I  believe  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  the  operations 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  I  think  his  character  is 
reflected  in  that.  I  think,  also,  that  a  great  part  pf  his 
success  lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Delano  has  taken  with  him 
into  business  the  human  side  of  things.  And  I  believe  that 
in  this  work  to  which  he  has  been  called,  he  is  going  to  give 
an  account  of  himself  of  which  the  citizens  of  Chicago  and 
the  members  of  this  Club  will  feel  proud. 

As  a  banker,  I  want  to  say  now  that  whatever  differences 
of  opinion  may  have  existed  between  the  bankers  and  the  ad- 
ministration in  the  days  when  the  bill  was  up  for  considera- 
tion, that  that  is  all  ancient  history.  We  are  bankers,  to 
be  sure,  but  we  are  American  citizens  like  every  one  else, 
and  the  adoption  of  that  law  makes  us  just  as  loyal  to  the 
law  as  any  other  citizen;  and  I  speak  for  the  bankers  of 
Chicago  when  I  say  it  is  the  desire  and  wish  of  every  banker 
of  Chicago  to  see  this  law  a  success.  We  look  to  Mr. 
Delano  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  modify  the  law  in  the 
places  where  it  may  be  inadequate,  and  we  hope  that 
ultimately  there  may  be  a  unification  of  our  banking  and 
currency  systems  in  which  the  state  banks  will  be  glad  to 
join,  because  it  will  then  seem  attractive  enough  to  them  to 
warrant  their  becoming  members  of  it. 

We  offer  to  Mr.  Delano  any  assistance  which  the  bankers 
of  Chicago  and  this  vicinity  can  give.  We  offer  them  and 
assure  you  of  our  very  greatest  possible  effort  to  make  this 
system  a  success.  I  think  that  I  can  assure  you  without 
contradiction,  that  at  some  future  time  when  the  Commer- 
cial Club  is  paying  respect  to  Mr.  Delano  for  the  success 
that  he  has  made,  we  will  talk  then  with  a  definiteness 
which  is  now  more  or  less  of  a  prophecy.  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you. 
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President  Sunny  :  One  of  the  fine  things  about  the  old 
Merchants'  Club,  and  later  the  Commercial  Club,  was  that 
we  frequently  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Bancroft. 

He  can  always  talk  well  on  any  topic,  and  at  any  length. 
He  is  not  limited,  like  most  of  us,  but  can  speak  with  great 
fluency  in  at  least  three  languages, —  English,  Swedish, 
and  Sherman  Law.  In  whichever  language  he  decides  to 
address  you  this  evening,  I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  him 
most  interesting. 

Mr.  Bancroft:  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Farwell,  Mr. 
Delano,  and  gentlemen :  I  think  this  is  a  meeting  of  friend- 
ship and  appreciation.  Unblushingly  to  praise  men  to  their 
faces  is  like  the  old  Elmhurst  Golf  Course,  full  of  hazards. 
If  they  take  it  at  full  value  and  without  qualifications,  they 
are  in  danger  of  losing  interest  in  their  work,  in  their  satis- 
faction with  themselves.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  fear 
the  insincerity  of  their  friends'  words,  it  begets  a  more 
dangerous  vanity  and  misses  the  point  altogether.  And 
if  they  fear  to  regard  it  as  an  expression  of  confidence,  and 
they  yield  to  it  some  measure  of  acquiescence  and  find  in  it 
somewhat  a  joy,  they  are  just  steeling  their  hearts  to  indif- 
ference. But  joy  of  appreciation  is  an  almost  universal 
human  trait,  and  the  kindly  sentiment  awakens  us  to  the 
best  that  is  in  us. 

The  significance  of  what  Mr.  Delano  is  about  to  do,  as 
in  all  the  activities  of  life,  is  the  plan  and  the  purpose.  We 
all  plan  carefully  most  of  the  important  things  we  set  our 
hands  to.  Very  few  men  map  out  their  lives.  One's  life 
is  like  water  poured  upon  the  ground:  its  channel  is  deter- 
mined by  circumstance  and  by  obstacles.  Strength  and 
power  is  in  itself  a  director  and  a  predetermined  course  that 
goes  over  obstacles  and  finds  renewed  strength  in  surmount- 
ing them. 

In  beginning,  Mr.  Delano  missed  that  essential  thing 
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that  our  president  spoke  of,  and  had  the  misfortune,  as  the 
Irish  tenant  said  of  a  landlord  of  whom  he  was  very  fond, 
"The  dear  man  had  the  bad  luck  to  be  born  out  of  his 
native  land."  But  he  entered  upon  education  in  an  ample 
way  as  a  preparation  for  life,  rather  than  for  livelihood. 
He  chose  an  occupation  and  entered  the  lower  ranks,  and 
with  strong  and  abiding  industry  rose  to  the  highest.  But 
he  did  not  narrow  his  mind;  he  did  not  absorb  himself  or 
submerge  himself  in  this  occupation,  but  kept  always  a 
large  interest  in  the  things  that  were  outside  his  occupation 
and  were  for  the  world's  good. 

The  significance  of  this  occasion  as  related  to  him  is 
not  that  we  are  celebrating  some  tinsel  honor  that  somebody 
has  given  him,  but  the  thing  worthy  of  notice  is  that  a  man 
of  his  attainments  and  his  experience  and  his  ability  has 
accepted  this  public  service.  It  is  a  trite  thought  —  I  guess 
twenty-five  or  thirty  centuries  old  —  but  it  needs  to  be  re- 
called and  retained  vital  in  the  United  States  of  America 
to-day  and  every  day  for  many  days  in  the  future.  There 
was  some  old  Athenian  who  had  held  high  honor  and  great 
places  in  his  city  who  was  inspector  of  drains,  and  some 
friend  asked  him,  "Why  are  you  inspector  of  drains. f^"  and 
he  said:  "To  show  that  my  service  to  the  public  is  wholly 
disinterested."  And  some  friend  of  his  said,  "No  office 
can  give  honor  to  some  men,  but  a  really  great  man  can 
honor  any  office." 

There  is  power  in  a  great  company  of  men  of  character 
and  brains,  who  divide  their  lives  as  an  intellectual  per- 
formance or  as  a  matter  of  the  best  brains  that  can  be  sum- 
moned to  practical  politics;  in  America  the  men  who  have 
the  means  —  as  we  use  the  phrase  —  the  men  who  have 
accomplished  things  in  the  gratification  and  fulfillment  of 
personal  ambitions  in  business  or  in  professions,  are  quite 
apt  to  neglect  these  powers  in  the  search  for  pleasure  in 
forms  of  idle  recreation,  in  the  mere  following  of  what  seems 
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to  be  the  easier  and  more  agreeable  course.  We  are  con- 
stantly discussing  at  a  time  like  this,  when  all  Europe  is  an 
armed  camp,  we  are  constantly  discussing  the  question  of 
how  we  can  bring  into  civic  life  some  of  the  glamour,  some 
of  the  attractiveness  and  some  of  the  glory  of  martial 
achievement. 

It  was  President  Eliot,  I  think,  who  suggested  some  years 
ago  that  if  our  public  men  of  America  could  in  some  way 
be  called  to  public  service  without  any  outward  show  or 
reward,  be  called  to  public  service  as  a  duty,  like  the  call 
of  a  government  to  the  soldier,  a  call  that  has  to  be  answer- 
ed, and  a  call  that  would  be  answered  without  any  personal 
advantage  or  return,  and  that  if  that  was  done  by  one 
citizen  after  another,  serving  without  any  emolument,  but 
serving  for  the  sake  of  the  service,  we  might  find  and  we 
might  create  an  admiration  for  that  self-sacrifice,  such  an 
admiration  as  we  all  hold  for  those  who  risk  their  lives  and 
fortunes  in  battle.  What  would  it  mean  to  America  if 
this  incessant  and  insistent  demand  for  the  best  we  have 
were  treated  as  a  call  to  the  colors,  and  were  answered 
as  such  by  the  men  who  have  the  experience  and  the 
strength  and  the  power  and  means  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service? 

We  are  here  to-night  to  acknowledge  and  to  take  pleasure 
and  pride  in  the  fact  that  Fred  Delano  at  last  has  answered 
that  call. 

President  Sunny  :  The  latest  war  news  is  that  General 
Dawes  is  forming  a  new  front  on  LaSalle  Street  for  the 
purpose  of  enveloping  General  Reynolds'  left  flank,  which 
rests  on  Adams  Street!  This  is  entitled  to  no  more  credit 
than  most  war  bulletins.  The  truth  no  doubt  is,  that  what 
Mr.  Dawes  is  doing  is  an  expression  of  his  confidence  in  the 
future  of  the  banking  business  in  Chicago  under  the  new 
conditions. 
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Everything  worth  while  undertaking  in  Chicago  for  many 
years,  whether  it  be  for  commerce,  for  philanthropy,  or  for 
art,  has  had  Mr,  Dawes'  active  and  strong  support.  True 
to  his  record,  he  gave  the  work  of  the  National  Citizens' 
League  freely  of  his  time  and  his  large  influence.  His  ex- 
pressed confidence  in  the  Owens-Glass  Bill  when  it  became  a 
law,  helped  in  many  directions  to  its  general  acceptance  by 
the  public  and  the  National  Banks. 

Gentlemen,  I  present  you  Mr.  Charles  G.  Dawes. 

Mr.  Dawes:  Mr.  President,  and  Gentlemen: 

The  only  reference  that  I  will  make,  in  passing,  to  the 
introduction,  is  that  when  I  attempt  to  attack  anybody's 
left  flank  it  will  be  somebody  who  is  smaller,  both  physically 
and  financially  than  Mr.  Reynolds. 

I  cannot  say  very  much  in  the  ten-minute  limit  that  is 
set  upon  me  as  to  the  dangers  that  confront  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  am  an  optimist  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  that  has  just  been  enacted.  But  I  see  its 
dangers,  and  state  that  we  cannot  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  the  selection  upon  this  Board  of  a  man  of  the 
calmness  and  deliberation  and  experience  and  studiousness 
and  disinterestedness  of  Mr.  Delano. 

It  has  been  about  seventy-five  years  since  an  experiment 
something  like  this  law  was  made  in  our  finances  —  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  —  a  beneficent  institu- 
tion; an  institution  which  did  for  the  country  then  all  that 
we  can  hope  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  will  do  for  our 
country  now.  It  equalized  interest  rates.  It  facilitated 
public  exchanges.  It  conducted  the  affairs  to  some  extent 
and  really  helped  restore  the  credit  of  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  government.  It  was  a  great  institution.  It 
failed.  And  it  failed  because  of  the  opposition  of  the  state 
banks  of  the  United  States  in  competition  with  it,  as  well 
as  because  Andrew  Jackson  led  the  radicals  against  it. 
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Now  we  have  these  new  banking  institutions  in  compe- 
tition with  the  independent  banks  of  the  United  States. 
For  the  first  time  in  seventy-five  years  our  banking  system 
is,  from  the  nature  of  things,  somewhat  exposed  to  poKtical 
attacks  on  it  by  those  holding  public  office.  The  question 
of  the  centralization  of  power,  as  distinguished  from  the 
diffusion  of  power,  is  always  a  matter  of  vital  public  interest 
and  public  discussion  in  a  republic,  and  this  legislation  for 
the  first  time  in  seventy-five  years  brings  with  it  the  possibil- 
ity, unless  this  law  is  wisely  administered,  of  just  such  a 
conflict.  Make  no  mistake.  The  demagogue  will  have  his 
fling  at  this  law  in  the  future.  And  I  want  to  say  something 
here,  and  nobody  will  be  more  pleased  to  have  me  say  it  than 
Mr.  Delano;  the  demagogue  already  has  had  his  fling  at  this 
law,  and  it  was  demagoguery  pure  and  simple  which  pre- 
vented the  confirmation  upon  that  board  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Chicago,  one  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  state 
of  Illinois,  Mr.  Thomas  D.  Jones. 

I  want  to  say  this,  too:  that  by  his  calmness,  by  his 
dignity,  by  his  courage,  by  his  absolute  truthfulness,  he 
made  for  the  time  being  demagoguery  seem  contemptible; 
and  by  this  it  was  he  who  made  possible  the  confirmation  of 
two  such  men  as  F.  A.  Delano,  and  Paul  Warburg  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  Reserve  Board.  I  never  saw  him 
before  this  evening  to  know  him.  He  is  a  modest  man.  He 
has  not  been  decorated  with  public  office.  But  I  want  to 
say  to  him  that  he  is  decorated  with  the  universal  respect 
of  American  citizenship,  which  is  worth  more  than  any 
office. 

This  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  the  bulwark,  and  must 
hold  itself  as  the  bulwark,  between  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banking  System  and  demagoguery  in  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  no  easy  task  which  is  imposed  upon  it.  There  will 
be  leadership  in  every  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  the  United 
States.     Merit  always  sits  at  the  head  of  the  table.      Legis- 
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lators  have  exhausted  themselves  in  their  efforts  to  prevent 
this  law  from  resulting  in  centralization  of  power.  The 
methods  of  selecting  the  boards  of  directors  and  officers 
of  the  banks  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
what  is  regarded  by  some,  as  undue  power  from  any  single 
man.  And  yet  I  say  no  statutory  law  ever  passed  can  pre- 
vent the  man  of  wisdom,  of  honesty,  and  of  experience,  and  of 
courage  from  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table.  It  is  not 
wealth  that  gives  power  in  such  organizations  as  these. 
Wealth  gives  power  only  over  the  thing  owned.  But  the 
power  which  comes  to  merit  is  the  power  to  put  the  wealth 
of  others  usefully  in  motion,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  a 
man  like  J.  P.  Morgan  has  wide  influence  —  why  a  man 
like  our  Scotch  friend,  James  B,  Forgan,  has  the  influence 
in  the  clearing-house  that  he  has.  We  follow  him  because 
he  deserves  to  be  followed,  and  because  we  have  confidence 
in  his  leadership;  and  in  his  honesty  and  courage.  But  in 
connection  with  all  these  banks,  when  that  power  which 
comes  from  experience,  which  comes  from  right  action, 
which  comes  from  good  judgment,  and  which  comes  from 
honesty  —  when  that  power  manifests  itself  in  the  different 
banks,  then  from  out  of  the  swamps  of  politics  will  come  the 
cry  of  the  demagogue,  "Down  with  the  usurper." 

This  Federal  Reserve  Board,  with  its  great  power,  will 
stand  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  protection 
against  the  danger  which  will  come  to  our  banking  system 
when  attacked  by  the  demagogue.  These  reserves,  which 
are  to  be  taken  from  our  banks  and  deposited  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks,  will  become  the  foundations  of  a  new 
system  of  credits.  A  great  additional  superstructure  of 
credits  will  be  built  up  in  this  country  as  this  money  is 
used  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  Attacks  on  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  will  endanger  the  vast  superstruc- 
ture of  banking  credits  which  constitute  the  greatest  part 
by  far  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country.      We  must 
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at  some  time  be  face  to  face  with  such  attacks  as  the  United 
States  was  when  the  demagogues  prevented  the  re-charter 
of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  by  forcing  the 
curtaiHng  of  its  credits,  carried  our  business  down  in  the 
chaos  of  the  panic  of  1837  —  but  this  time  those  attacks 
must  not  succeed. 

It  is  a  great  place  Mr.  Delano  has.  It  is  an  important 
place,  but  with  such  men  as  he  upon  that  Board  it  will  be  the 
protection,  the  great  protection,  the  absolutely  essential 
protection  of  the  great  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System. 
We  are  very  fortunate  to  have  him  as  one  of  its  members. 

President  Sunny:  The  new  banking  law  does  not 
differ  from  most  laws  in  that  they  are  the  results  of  com- 
promise, and  are  therefore  unsatisfactory  to  a  large  number 
of  people.  The  results  secured  depend  upon  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  particular  law. 

The  Wisconsin  Utility  Act  terrorized  the  utility  managers 
by  the  severity  of  its  terms,  but  in  its  administration  during 
eight  years  by  men  of  good  sense  and  judgment,  it  has  been 
of  benefit  to  all,  and  the  rulings  of  the  Commission  have  been 
copied  extensively  by  other  states.  This  is  the  best  illus- 
tration of  a  satisfactory  administration  of  an  unsatisfac- 
tory measure. 

We  all  heartily  agree  with  the  sentiment  that  the 
President  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  his  good 
will  to  the  banks,  to  commerce,  and  to  the  public  generally, 
than  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Delano  as  Vice-Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The  appointment  amounts  to  a 
pledge  that  the  law  will  be  administered  honestly  and  fairly, 
and  that  where  in  any  particular  it  is  capable  of  more  than 
one  meaning,  the  interpretation  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  largest  number,  for  the  greatest  good. 

We  all  agree  that  in  accepting  the  appointment  Mr.  De- 
lano made  a  supreme  sacrifice  to  patriotic  duty;  that  the 
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City  of  Chicago  has  given  to  the  nation  one  of  its  sterhng 
citizens;  and  that  the  Commercial  Club  has  contributed  one 
of  its  best-loved  members. 

Gentlemen,  I  present  Mr.  Delano,  Vice-Governor  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Mr.  Delano.  Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club:  I  should  have  more  control  over  myself 
than  most  men  if  I  could  sit  quietly  here  and  be  honored  as 
I  have  been  without  being  very  deeply  touched.  Indeed, 
I  feel  that  I  can  hardly  trust  myself  to  express  my  gratitude 
for  this  great  honor  that  you  have  conferred  upon  me. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  going  to  be  my  endeavor  to 
live  up  to  the  confidence  that  you  have  expressed  in  me  and 
in  the  good  wishes  of  my  friends.  I  have  only  been  in 
Washington  two  months  and  of  course  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am  at  home  there  yet.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  that 
makes  me  feel  more  at  home,  and  that  is  the  high  esteem  in 
which  Chicago  men  are  held  there.  That  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  Chicago  is  the  second  city  of  the  United  States; 
that  we  are  at  the  center  of  a  great,  big,  prosperous  region; 
I  think  it  is  due  to  the  men  that  have  been  sent  from  this 
club  and  from  this  city  to  Washington  to  serve  their  country, 
and  if  I  can  only  measure  up  to  those  that  you  have  sent 
before  I  shall  feel  very  proud. 

Gentlemen,  when  I  think  of  the  great  honor  that  you 
pay  me  and  reflect  on  that,  I  feel  that  I  am  paying  very 
small  and  inadequate  return  to  read  the  few  remarks  that  I 
have  to  make,  because  I  cannot  trust  myself  to  speak  them. 

As  every  one  knows,  we  have  had,  ever  since  the  Civil 
War,  a  currency  system  which  was  devised  as  a  war  measure 
and  with  the  concealed  object  of  making  a  market  for  Gov- 
ernment bonds.  It  was  most  effective  in  securing  this 
result;  but,  with  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  and  the 
formation  of  many  new  national  banks,  the  price  of  Govern- 
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ment  bonds  soared  in  time  to  a  point  where  they  were  selhng 
upon  a  1%  per  cent  interest  basis. 

The  system,  furthermore,  was  inelastic,  resulting,  often, 
in  excessive  currency  in  normal  times  and  an  insufficient 
amount  in  times  of  stress.  Furthermore,  the  National 
Banking  Act  of  1863  called  for  banking  reserves  which  were 
not  reserves  in  any  true  sense.  In  other  words,  they  were 
not  funds  which  could  be  drawn  upon  in  times  of  stress. 
As  a  result,  for  nearly  twenty  years  the  country's  currency 
system  has  been  a  subject  of  criticism,  and  the  present 
Federal  Reserve  Act  of  December  23,  1913,  is  the  final  result 
of  a  long  campaign  of  education,  without  which,  indeed,  it 
could  never  have  been  passed. 

Among  the  prominent  steps  in  this  long  campaign  may 
be  mentioned: 

The  Sound  Money  Campaign  of  1896; 

The  successive  efforts  of  Congressman  Fowler,  and  later 
those  of  the  American  Bankers'  Association; 

The  Investigation  and  Report  of  the  National  Monetary 
Commission,  leading  to  the  preparation  of  the 
Aldrich  Bill; 

and  finally, 

The  Campaign  of  Education  of  the  National  Citizens' 
League,  in  the  interest  of  which  Mr.  Farwell  worked 
so  long  and  faithfully. 

The  Owen-Glass  Bill,  finally  enacted  into  law  as  the 
"Federal  Reserve  Act,"  was,  of  course,  the  work  of  many 
men,  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  name  all  those  who  are  en- 
titled to  credit  for  its  final  passage.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  it  represents  many  compromises  and  conces- 
sions, some  good,  and  others  not  so  good.  Men  more  com- 
petent to  judge  than  I,  have  pronounced  it  at  least  ninety 
per  cent  good.  Furthermore,  bear  in  mind  that  it  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  methods  of  banking  with  which  the  public 
and  the  bankers  of  the  country  were  familiar. 
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As  a  member  of  the  Board  which  has  undertaken  to 
administer  the  functions  of  supervision  of  this  new  Banking 
and  Currency  System,  I  most  surely  beHeve  and  unhesi- 
tatingly assert  that  the  new  system  will  be  a  great  success. 
Indeed,  the  Board  is  pledged  to  do  its  utmost  in  that  direc- 
tion and  feels  sure  that  it  can  command  at  all  times  the 
hearty  and  sincere  co-operation  of  the  bankers  all  over  the 
country  in  making  it  a  success.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  the  work  of  districting  the  country  and  selecting 
the  cities  where  Federal  Reserve  Banks  were  to  be  located, 
was  left  to  an  Organization  Committee,  and  it  was  not  until 
August  10th  last  that  the  nominations  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  were  completed  and  approved  by  the  Senate.  But, 
as  you  all  know,  just  before  this  date,  the  whole  complexion 
of  things  was  changed,  for,  on  July  31st,  and  almost  over- 
night, the  terrible  European  War  began  and  the  country 
realized  as  never  before  how  vitally  our  very  existence  was 
dependent  upon  the  constant  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  of 
commerce. 

The  great  and  critical  questions  which  have  been  forced 
upon  the  attention  of  the  country  by  the  great  European 
War,  all  affect,  or  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
banking  and  currency  question.  Hence,  the  people  of 
the  country,  taught  to  believe  that  the  new  system  would 
meet  any  emergency,  have  wanted  to  see  the  Reserve 
Banks  started  at  once,  while  the  bankers,  worried  as  they 
have  been  with  all  manner  of  difficult  problems,  have, 
naturally  enough,  hoped  that  they  could  be  spared  those 
incident  to  the  inauguration  of  something  new  and,  in 
some  respects,  untried. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  and  as  a  factor  in  this 
crisis,  there  has  been  a  benefit  arising  from  the  consultation 
of  bankers  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Comp- 
troller of  Currency,  and  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Aside  from  the  interchange  of  ideas  and  suggestions,  much 
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has  come  from  the  real  co-operation  that  has  grown  out  of 
these  conferences. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  expectation  is  that  the  new 
system  can  be  inaugurated  within  thirty  days,  the  definite 
date  depending  very  largely  upon  the  decision  arrived  at 
in  the  conference  of  the  bankers  connected  with  the  system, 
to  be  held  in  Washington  next  week. 

In  many  respects  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  new  sys- 
tem is  to  be  inaugurated  at  a  most  critical  time  in  the 
financial  history  of  the  world;  and  yet,  the  very  fact  that 
it  is  a  critical  time  makes  the  bankers  of  the  country  all  the 
more  ready  to  co-operate  in  an  effort  to  make  it  a  great 
success. 

It  seems  evident  to  most  people  that  this  year,  1914, 
is  to  go  down  in  history  as  of  the  utmost  importance  in  our 
life  as  a  nation,  and  it  is  a  matter  for  congratulation  that 
so  momentous  a  piece  of  legislation  as  this  was  enacted 
during  a  time  of  quiet,  and  was  spread  upon  the  statute 
books  in  advance  of  these  troublous  times  when  even  wise 
men  become  radical. 

Through  no  merit  on  our  part,  and  with  the  sincerest 
sympathy  for  those  who  are  forced  to  feel  the  awful  effects 
of  this  struggle,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  war  now  going  on  in 
Europe  were  so  terrible  in  its  powers  of  destruction  that 
our  greatest  trade  rivals  are,  by  their  own  actions,  destroy- 
ing themselves,  or  at  least  greatly  reducing  their  ability  to 
compete  with  us.  Hence,  it  seems  as  if  the  staff  of  leader- 
ship was  all  but  thrust  into  our  hands;  while,  by  an  equally 
fortuitous  circumstance,  our  new  Currency  Law,  giving  us 
a  sound  basis  for  banking  operations,  places  us  in  a  position 
to  take  advantage  of  this  remarkable  situation  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Indeed,  I  may  say  it  is  left  to  us  to  prove  whether 
we  are  competent  to  make  the  most  of  this  great  opportunity. 
I  say  this  in  no  spirit  of  cheap  optimism.  I  do  not  say  we 
are  entering  upon  a  period  of  prosperity  and  good  times; 
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that  is  not  by  any  means  certain.  What  I  do  say,  and  what 
I  believe,  is  that  we  are  entering  on  a  period  of  great  oppor- 
tunity for  business  expansion,  which,  if  properly  met, 
will  put  us  in  the  front  rank  of  nations.  And  again  let  this 
be  said,  not  as  vainglorious  bragging,  but  with  some  proper 
conception  of  the  fact,  that  this  new  opportunity  lays  upon 
us  great  and  far-reaching  responsibilities. 

And  if  you  should  ask  me  to  be  more  specific  in  these 
suggestions  I  should  say  without  trenching  too  far  upon 
your  time,  that  in  this  new  era  which  looms  up  so  big  before 
us,  we  must  profit,  not  only  by  our  own  mistakes  in  the 
past,  but  by  the  mistakes  and  experiences  of  the  great 
nations  of  Europe.  This  great  country  which  has  come  to 
us  as  our  heritage  remains  still  largely  undeveloped;  but 
there  is  no  longer  a  place  for  the  hardy  pioneer  with  his 
rough  and  ready,  but  often  wasteful  methods.  Great 
progress  in  the  future  must  be  attained  by  more  scientific 
methods.  The  public  school  education  which  was  good 
enough  for  us  a  generation  ago,  is  no  longer  good  enough 
to-day;  and  as  this  Club  has  well  pointed  out,  effective  work 
will  not  be  done  in  the  next  generation  unless  we  adopt  some 
sort  of  vocational  education;  or  until  the  practical  applica- 
tions of  the  principles  of  science  are  made  clear  to  the  average 
man. 

Our  governmental  methods,  federal,  state,  municipal, 
are,  as  every  one  knows,  terribly  wasteful.  This  is  not  due 
in  the  main  to  the  lack  of  honest  and  well-meaning  men  in 
public  life,  but  to  a  failure  to  organize  our  government 
on  plans  which  have  been  found  effective  and  successful 
in  other  countries.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  every  one 
that  a  nation,  or  a  state,  or  a  city,  can  only  remain  econom- 
ically sound,  and  can  only  gain  in  wealth  and  financial 
strength,  by  observing  the  rules  which,  in  a  smaller  sense, 
apply  to  every  individual.  A  nation  or  a  city  does  not  gain 
in  wealth  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  its  debt,  or  by  its  gross 
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expenditures.  It  takes  only  a  cursory  study  of  the  question 
to  see  that  what  we  seriously  lack  is  something  more  nearly 
approaching  what  is  called  by  European  nations  a  respon- 
sible ministry;  that  is  to  say,  ministerial  or  governmental 
staff  officers  who  shall  be  responsible  alike  for  the  income 
and  outgo,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  shall  have  a  voice  in 
our  legislative  halls. 

It  has  been  only  in  very  recent  timesth  at  the  United 
States  has  assumed  the  position  in  the  family  of  nations  where 
our  methods  and  performances  have  been  comparable  with 
those  of  other  nations.  But  our  period  of  pleasant  isolation  is 
all  changed  now,  and  we  must  make  up  our  minds  that  here- 
after we  must  measure  up  to  and  be  compared  with  the  best. 

We  inherited  from  our  forefathers  the  theory  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  lodge  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  individ- 
uals, but  in  guarding  against  this  danger  we  have  gone  so  far 
in  the  reverse  direction  that  it  has  often  been  impossible 
for  the  general  public  to  locate  responsibility  for  inefficiency. 
It  may  be  a  good  thing  to  employ  A,  B,  C,  and  D  to  jointly 
perform  something  which  either  one  of  them  could  do  better 
alone,  but  it  may  also  develop  that  A,  B,  C,  and  D  so  far 
hamper  each  other  that  nothing  effective  is  done,  and  yet  the 
public  does  not  know  who  is  to  blame.  In  this  connection 
I  might  say  that  while  it  is  quite  the  fashion  for  demagogues 
to  decry  the  abuses  of  corporate  management,  and  it  is  no 
part  of  my  intent  —  nor  will  it  ever  be  —  to  defend  dis- 
honesty in  corporate  management,  yet  I  am  sure  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  losses  due  to  dishonesty  and  evil  practices  are 
negligible  in  the  final  aggregate,  compared  with  losses  due 
to  inefficiency  and  lack  of  management.  And  this  is  true 
because  the  losses  due  to  inefficiency  are  so  subtle  in  their 
nature  that,  like  the  slow  leak  in  your  automobile  tire, 
you  do  not  find  it  out  until  your  tire  is  flat. 

And  there  is  another  thing  that  we  must  learn  as  a 
nation,  if  we  are  really  to  develop  our  foreign  trade  and 
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commerce,  if  we  are  really  to  become  other  than  an  isolated 
and  provincial  nation :  corporate  supervision  by  the  govern- 
ment must  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive.  The 
tremendous  advances  made  in  the  last  thirty  years  by 
European  nations  in  their  commercial  development  has 
been  made  largely  with  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  their 
home  governments,  rather  than  (as  is  often  the  case  with  us) 
in  spite  of  obstacles  put  in  the  way  by  our  governmental 
policies. 

Our  position  as  a  nation  heretofore  might  be  likened  to  a 
great,  growing  boy  who  has  never  been  compelled  to  work 
hard,  and  has  always  had  the  best  of  everything  to  live  upon, 
who,  having  reached  mature  manhood,  suddenly  finds  opened 
before  him  a  great  El  Dorado  of  opportunity.  Shall  he 
rush  in  and  gorge  himself  in  the  exultation  of  new-found 
wealth,  or  shall  he  thoughtfully  undertake  his  great  task 
with  an  appreciation  of  the  best  ideals  and  a  recognition  of 
the  great  responsibility  it  entails?  Nations  have  come  and 
gone.  With  them,  as  with  individuals,  prosperity  has  more 
often  been  their  undoing  than  adversity.  Greed,  extrav- 
agance, self-indulgence,  lack  of  consideration  for  others, — 
these  are  the  first  evidence  of  a  decadent  nation.  For  us 
the  hour  has  struck  which  gives  us  our  opportunity.  With 
the  splendid  examples  of  the  Old  World  and  the  great 
achievements  of  the  New  as  our  guides,  it  is  for  us  to  make 
the  most  of  it. 

I  may  properly  close  by  quoting  from  Ingalls'  remarkable 
apostrophe  to  the  Goddess  of  "Opportunity": 

If  sleeping  wake, — if  feasting,  rise  before 

I  turn  away.     It  is  the  hour  of  fate, 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 

Mortals  desire;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesitate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe, 

Seek  me  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore. 

I  answer  not,  and  I  return  no  more. 
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President  Sunny:  Gentlemen,  in  bringing  this  meet- 
ing to  a  close,  I  think  that  I  represent  the  sentiment  of  all 
that  are  here  when  I  say  that  we  congratulate  Mr.  Farwell 
on  all  that  he  has  accomplished,  and  we  thank  him  sincerely, 
and  that  we  say  to  Mr.  Delano  that  in  his  new  home  our 
thoughts  and  best  wishes  will  be  with  him  in  his  big  work 
and  big  task. 

The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  THIRTY-SEVENTH 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Friday,  November  20,  1914 
Open  Meeting:    President  Sunny  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Government 
William  Howard  Taft,  LL.D. 

President  Sunny.  Doctor  Taft,  fellow  members  of 
the  Commercial  Club,  and  guests:  The  subject  for  the 
evening,  Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Government,  is  a 
familiar  one,  and  while  it  has  been  discussed  on  many 
occasions,  the  deeper  we  go  into  it  the  more  we  find  which 
demands  attention. 

It  has  been  said  repeatedly  that  the  waste  in  the  federal 
government  amounts  to  three  hundred  million  dollars 
per  annum,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  safe  assumption  that  the 
aggregate  waste  in  state  and  city  governments  is  equally 
large. 

Having  in  mind  the  importance  of  the  vast  expenditures 
by  the  federal  government,  political  parties  have  con- 
stantly based  their  appeal  for  the  confidence  and  support 
of  the  voters  on  claims  of  superior  ability  to  deal  skillfully 
with  the  public  funds  and  on  the  lack  of  experience  or  ability 
to  do  so  on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  National  Democratic  platform 
contained  the  following  paragraph : 

The  frauds  and  jobbery  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in 
every  department  of  the  government  are  sufficient  to  have  called 
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for  reform  within  the  Republican  party,  yet,  those  in  authority, 
made  reckless  by  long  possession  of  power,  have  succumbed  to  its 
corrupting  influence. 

The  quadrennial  platform  utterances  of  the  Democratic 
party  on  the  subject  vary  in  language,  but  are  substantially 
similar,  down  to  1908,  when  the  following  statement  was 
made: 

The  Republican  Congress  in  the  session  just  ended  has  made 
appropriations  amounting  to  $1,008,000,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year.  We  denounce  the  needless  waste 
of  the  people's  money,  which  has  resulted  in  this  appalling  in- 
crease, as  a  shameful  violation  of  all  prudent  considerations  of 
government,  as  no  less  than  a  crime  against  the  millions  of  working 
men  and  women.  It  is  not  surprising,  in  the  face  of  this  shocking 
record,  that  the  Republican  platform  contains  no  reference  to 
economical  administration  or  promise  thereof  in  the  future. 

We  demand  that  a  stop  be  put  to  this  frightful  extravagance, 
and  insist  upon  the  strictest  economy  in  every  department  com- 
patible with  frugal  and  efiicient  administration. 

The  National  Republican  platform  has  had  less  to  say 
on  the  subject,  perhaps  because  a  Republican  adminstration 
has  been  almost  continuously  in  office.  However,  in  1896, 
at  the  close  of  President  Cleveland's  second  term,  the  Re- 
publican platform  said: 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  American  people 
have  witnessed  the  calamitous  consequences  of  full  and  unre- 
stricted Democratic  control  and  government.  It  has  been  a 
record  of  unparalleled  incapacity,  dishonor,  and  disaster.  Every 
consideration  of  public  safety  and  individual  interest  demands  that 
the  government  be  rescued  from  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  incapable  to  conduct  it  without  disaster  at 
home  and  dishonor  abroad,  and  restored  to  the  party  which 
for  thirty  years  administered  it  with  unparalleled  success  and 
prosperity. 

The  expenditures  for  that  particular  year,  1896,  were 
$434,670,000,  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  notwith- 
standing the  stinging  reference  to  Democratic  incapacity, 
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it  cost  fourteen  million  dollars  more  to  run  the  government 
in  1897  under  a  Republican  administration. 

In  1912  it  was  recognized  that  economy  and  efficiency 
in  government  constitute  a  distinct  and  important  issue, 
in  the  minds  of  the  voters,  and  both  parties  expressed  them- 
selves strongly  on  the  subject. 

The  Republican  platform  said: 

We  commend  the  earnest  effort  of  the  Republican  administra- 
tion to  secure  greater  economy  and  increased  efficiency  in  the 
conduct  of  government  business.  Extravagant  appropriations  and 
the  creation  of  unnecessary  offices  are  an  injustice  to  the  taxpayer 
and  a  bad  example  to  the  citizen. 

The  Democratic  platform  was  equally  appreciative  of 
the  universal  dissatisfaction  with  respect  to  government 
expenses,  and  said: 

We  demand  a  return  to  that  simplicity  and  economy  which 
befits  a  democratic  government  and  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  useless  offices,  the  salaries  of  which  drain  the  substance  of  the 
people. 

In  view  of  these  utterances,  which  revived  the  hope 
of  tax-burdened  citizens  for  better  conditions,  it  is  dis- 
appointing and  disturbing  in  the  extreme  to  find  that  the 
appropriations  for  1915,  as  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  are  $1,109,408,000,  the  largest  for  any  year  in 
the  history  of  the  government. 

The  appropriations,  year  by  year  for  thirty  years,  seem 
substantially  to  sustain  the  charge  of  extravagance  and 
inefficiency,  which  continue  whether  the  administration  is 
Republican  or  Democratic. 

In  fairness,  we  must  grant  that  the  platform  promises 
were  made  in  good  faith,  and  as  they  have  not  been  fulfilled, 
we  may  well  consider  if  extravagance  and  inefficiency  are 
inherent  in  our  form  of  government,  and  inseparable  from 
it,  or  if  they  exist  on  account  of  causes  which  will  yield  to  a 
firm  application  of  the  principles  of  right  government. 
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The  Commercial  Club  is  greatly  privileged  and  honored 
in  having  with  it  on  this  occasion  the  country's  best  expert 
on  the  subject. 

Dr.  Taft's  appreciation  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion was  well  shown  in  his  unusual  and  persistent  efforts 
while  President,  to  induce  Congress  to  devote  time,  skill, 
and  money  to  the  investigation  of  government  expenses  and 
the  elimination  of  waste. 

His  long  service  in  the  capacity  of  Advocate,  Chancellor, 
Solicitor  General,  Secretary  of  War,  Governor  General 
of  the  Philippines,  and  President  of  the  United  States,  has 
given  him  an  intimate,  practical  experience  with  govern- 
ment affairs  which  few  have  had.  He  is  independent  of 
theories  and  surmises  and  is  equipped  with  facts. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you 
former  President  of  the  United  States,  William  Howard  Taft. 


ECONOMY  AND   EFFICIENCY    IN 
GOVERNMENT 

William  Howard  Taft 

Gentlemen  of  the  Commercial  Club:  I  feel  it  a  great 
privilege  to  be  with  you  once  again.  I  am  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Commercial  Club  of  Cincinnati,  and  there- 
fore I  feel  as  if  I  were  an  associate  member  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  of  Chicago.  The  truth  is,  as  I  look  back 
over  a  good  many  years,  I  can  remember  most  pleasant 
experiences  in  meeting  you  gentlemen  who  form  the  busi- 
ness activities  of  the  great  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  and  Cincinnati,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  include 
Cincinnati  among  the  great  cities,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that 
I  number  among  those  clubs  many  intimate  friends.  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  claim  your  gratitude,  at  least  that  of  a 
part  of  your  members,  for  a  very  delightful  trip  to  Panama; 
for  I  claim  that  I  originated  the  idea  in  this  city,  and  being 
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Secretary  of  War  was  able  to  push  it  along  until  we  got  you 
down  there,  and  then  secured  from  you  a  report  that  was 
most  useful  to  those  of  us  who  were  in  Washington  then  and 
responsible  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  canal  work. 

There  is  only  one  incident  comes  back  to  me  that  in 
your  enthusiasm  over  the  canal,  when  you  heard  that  Mr. 
Stevens  was  going  to  leave  you  sent  a  protest  and  a  request 
that  we  refuse  to  accept  his  resignation.  And  then  we 
appointed  Goethals,  and  Goethals  has  put  through  the 
canal.  Stevens  had  done  great  work,  but  Goethals  has 
done  greater  work,  and  they  are  both  entitled  to  credit. 
But  I  remember  how  with  much  hesitation  we  took  the 
step  which  we  had  under  the  circumstances  to  take.  You 
did  not  know  all  the  circumstances  or  the  condition  of  mind 
of  Mr.  Stevens  that  led  to  his  voluntary  resignation  and 
made  it  useless  for  us  to  press  him  to  continue.  But  that 
work  has  gone  on  and  I  never  see  it  that  I  do  not  think  of 
the  Commercial  Clubs. 

This  subject  I  am  to  speak  on  to-night  brings  to  mind 
the  Commercial  Club.  As  I  left  New  York  I  traveled 
awhile  with  Mr.  Norton,  or  just  before  I  left  New  York, 
Charles  D.  Norton.  He  was  my  secretary  when  I  was 
President.  He  was  a  member  of  this  club,  which  in  his 
present  position  he  seems  to  like  to  remember  as  the  mil- 
lionaires' club.  He  said  to  give  his  good  wishes  to  his  as- 
sociates of  the  millionaires'  club.  When  a  man  becomes 
vice-president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New  York 
I  think  he  gets  so  used  to  that  atmosphere  that  he  cannot 
think  of  his  associates  in  any  other  way.  But  Norton  is  a 
remarkable  man,  and  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  municipal  research,  the  bureaus  of  municipal 
research,  and  this  matter  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

I  had  had  much  interest  in  it  in  the  Philippines,  but 
he  was  able  to  give  me  very  much  more  definite  knowledge 
than  I  had  had  of  the  methods  pursued  by  the  municipal 
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bureaus  of  research,  and  it  was  at  his  instance  that  I  took 
the  action  that  led  to  the  organization  of  the  Commission 
of  Economy  and  Efficiency. 

Now  the  question  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  so  easy  a  one  as  the  public  generally  think, 
and  I  venture  to  say  unless  you  have  had  special  experience 
in  governmental  matters,  it  is  very  much  more  difficult 
than  in  the  case  of  business  men  managing  great  institutions 
where  they  have  their  board  of  directors  who  have  a  desire 
to  cut  down  expenses,  and  a  motive  for  doing  so,  because 
it  affects  the  dividends.  It  is  very  much  more  difficult 
in  the  case  of  the  government,  where  there  is  not  any  divi- 
dend that  is  declared  for  anyone,  and  where  the  people 
that  have  to  pay  the  piper  are  so  lacking  in  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  details  that  their  views  do  not  have  to  be  very 
much  consulted.  They  have  to  be  referred  to  pleasantly  in 
platforms,  such  as  we  have  heard  here  tonight,  and  then  the 
matter  is  dismissed  until  the  next  platforms  are  to  be  drawn. 

How  are  you  going  to  reduce  expenses.'^  By  just  a 
horizontal  reduction  of  every  appropriation  bill.^^  Cut 
every  appropriation  bill  down  twenty  per  cent.''  That  would 
so  interfere  with  the  operations  of  the  government  that  we 
would  get  into  a  great  deal  worse  condition  if  we  did  that 
than  we  are  in  today,  bad  as  that  is. 

We  have  got  to  know  where  the  extravagance  is,  and 
jBnd  out  also  where  there  is  such  niggardly  treatment  of 
bureaus  and  departments  that  to  secure  efficiency  they 
should  have  increased  appropriations. 

Now  how  are  you  going  to  exercise  such  discrimination? 
Do  you  think  a  head  of  a  department,  even  if  he  has  been 
in  two  or  three  years,  or  the  President,  knows  enough  to  do 
that  intelligently.'^     If  so,  you  are  mistaken. 

I  went  at  the  subject  once  with  an  axe.  I  just  notified 
the  head  of  every  department  that  those  appropriations 
had  to  be  reduced.     The  estimates  had  to  be  cut  down. 
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I  would  not  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  send 
them  in  or  the  heads  of  the  department  to  send  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  until  those  appropriations  were 
cut  down,  so  that  they  were  cut  down  fifty  million  dollars. 

I  said:  "I  will  deal  with  Congress  truthfully.  I  will 
tell  them  exactly  how  little  we  can  get  on  with."  And  so  we 
did.  And  that  year  we  did  reduce  the  appropriation,  and 
I  think  it  is  the  only  instance  there  is  in  the  history  of  the 
last  twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  except  during  the  years 
immediately  following  the  enormous  appropriations  of  the 
Civil  or  Spanish  Wars,  when  there  was  a  reduction  in 
estimates  from  one  year  to  the  next.  Ordinarily  there  is  a 
normal  percentage  of  increase  in  the  annual  appropriations, 
due  to  the  normal  growth  of  the  country.  You  cannot  help 
that.     But  this  was  a  reduction. 

Well,  what  was  the  result .^^  In  the  first  place.  Congress 
took  the  statement  that  we  made  in  the  same  way  that  it 
takes  every  statement  of  an  estimate.  They  think  it  is  a 
good,  healthy  method  with  appropriations  in  which  they 
are  not  particularly  interested,  to  reduce  them  about 
twenty  per  cent  below  the  estimate,  and  thus  it  becomes  the 
general  understanding  that  the  heads  of  departments  and  of 
bureaus  shall  make  their  estimates  twenty  per  cent  more,  so 
that  when  the  reduction  comes  it  will  come  to  what  they 
really  think  they  need.  But  they  treated  my  truthful 
statement  that  way,  and  so  the  appropriations  were  re- 
duced, and  when  the  next  year  came  the  cuts  had  so  in- 
terfered with  the  operation  of  many  of  the  departments  that 
we  had  to  have  deficiency  bills  and  the  appropriations  were 
increased.  This  is  a  lesson  as  to  what  can  be  done  by  an 
earnest  desire  to  do  something  without  the  exact  knowledge 
of  how  to  do  it. 

Now  this  government  is  a  growth;  it  is  a  growth  of  one 
hundred  years.  When  we  needed  a  room  on  the  house 
we  put  it  on,  and  we  put  it  just  where  it  was  most  convenient 
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to  put  it.  We  put  it  where  it  suited  the  political  convenience 
of  the  particular  Congress  to  put  it;  and  as  a  consequence,  it 
is  very  poor  architecture,  symmetrical  when  begun  in 
Hamilton's  time,  but  now  having  no  form  at  all. 

There  had  been,  or  was  until  we  brought  it  in,  no  general 
statement  of  what  the  government  activities  are,  no  book 
to  which  you  could  refer  to  find  out  what  the  present 
organization  of  the  government  is.  That  is  the  first  step 
that  has  to  be  taken  in  order  to  reach  a  reasonable  method 
of  retrenchment,  and  it  is  a  very  laborious  work. 

In  the  Philippines  we  organized  the  government  and 
carried  it  on  for  four  or  five  years  in  that  way,  adding  de- 
partments as  the  government  grew  and  as  we  thought  we 
needed  them.  Then  at  the  end  of  five  years  we  appointed 
a  committee  to  go  into  the  organization  as  it  was  and  with 
full  power  to  reorganize  it  and  cut  down  and  change  salaries 
and  classify  positions,  to  avoid  duplications  and  see  if  we 
could  not  reduce  the  expenses. 

Well,  that  was  a  young  government.  It  was  not  a 
large  government,  and  we  were  able  to  accomplish  our  pur- 
pose in  that  regard.  But  that  is  what  we  have  to  do  in  the 
United  States  Government,  an  enormous  government,  be- 
fore we  can  effect  economy  and  bring  about  the  greater 
eflBciency  that  we  seek. 

Now  I  want  to  invite  your  attention  to  what  we  did  do. 
In  the  first  place  the  commission  was  formed  under  an  ap- 
propriation of  a  lump  sum  to  enable  the  President  to  devise 
some  method  for  improvement  in  the  public  service  and  for 
economy  and  efficiency.  I  appointed  Mr.  Cleveland,  who 
had  been  for  ten  years  engaged  with  bureaus  of  municipal 
research;  Professor  Goodnow,  who  is  now  president  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  and  who  before  that  was  an  ex- 
pert in  the  matter  of  preparation  of  municipal  legislation  and 
was  professor  of  political  science  at  Columbia  University; 
Professor   Willoughby,   who   had  been   the  treasurer   and 
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auditor  of  the  Porto  Rican  government;  Mr.  Warwick,  who 
had  been  the  deputy  comptroller  of  the  treasury  and  also 
the  auditor  of  the  Panama  Commission;  Mr.  Chance,  who 
had  for  twenty  years  been  a  clerk  and  was  the  auditor  of  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  at  one  time  private  secretary 
of  Mr.  Root;  and  Mr.  Chase,  who  was  the  Public  Accountant. 

That  commission  had  men  on  it  who  had  served  in  all 
executive  parts  of  the  government.  They  understood 
government  control,  and  they  also  understood  accounts,  and 
they  understood  the  structure  of  government  and  the  means 
of  bringing  about  economy. 

The  first  thing  they  did  was  to  investigate  and  try  to 
find  out  what  our  government  was  from  the  standpoint  of 
governmental  activity,  and  it  was  a  very  great  labor.  It 
has  not  been  printed.  We  did  not  have  money  enough  to 
print  the  result  of  their  findings  in  this  regard.  Congress 
did  not  see  fit  to  print  it.  The  report  traced  all  the  govern- 
ment activities  clear  down  to  the  smallest  unit,  and  they  did 
that  for  what.'*  They  did  it  because  they  could  not  analyze 
the  work  they  had  to  do  until  they  knew  the  whole  field  and 
had  it  before  them. 

After  they  did  that,  they  proceeded  to  an  analysis  of 
the  functions,  and  they  found  duplications,  to  which  I 
shall  refer;  they  found  overlaps,  though  not  as  completely 
and  fully  as  they  would  have  found  had  they  had  more  time. 
I  shall  give  you  something  of  what  they  did  find  in  the  matter 
of  duplications.  They  found  that  there  were  seven  de- 
partments dealing  with  the  subject  of  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation; that  there  were  four  departments  and  three  com- 
missions for  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  banking;  that 
there  were  two  departments  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
dealing  with  copyrights  and  patents;  that  there  were  five 
departments  dealing  with  agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries, 
and  the  care  of  the  public  domain,  and  that  there  were  five 
departments  having  to  do  with  the  promotion  and  protection 
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of  the  public  health.  There  were  six  departments  dealing 
with  the  care  and  education  of  defective  delinquents  and 
dependents. 

That  is  enough  for  illustration,  but  it  does  not  cover 
the  duplications.  Then  they  proceeded  to  make  a  report 
as  methods  of  economy  in  special  bureaus,  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  Congress  samples.  That  was  my  direction 
to  them,  to  show  Congress  something  definite,  "show  them 
something  you  have  discovered  in  order  that  we  may  say 
to  them,  'Here  is  something  that  can  be  saved,  and  it  is  an 
illustration  of  what  we  can  do  if  you  will  only  give  us 
money  and  give  us  the  opportunity.'  " 

So  they  recommended  the  union  of  the  life  saving 
service,  of  the  deep  sea  rescue  work,  and  of  the  lighthouse 
service,  showing  that  it  would  save  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. They  advised  that  the  revenue  marine  be  a  part 
of  the  navy,  which  would  save  annually  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars. 

They  have  a  revenue  marine  which  is  a  navy  in  itself 
and  they  have  a  school  for  the  training  of  the  revenue  men, 
revenue  naval  officers.  It  is  a  very  nice  school.  My 
friend  MacVeagh  delighted  to  go  down  there  and  deliver 
commencement  addresses  to  those  young  men  who  were 
coming  on.  They  pointed  out  that  we  could  do  this  revenue 
business,  so  far  as  it  involves  the  sea,  through  the  navy,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  real  efficiency  of  the  revenue  service. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  health  instrumentality,  the  dupli- 
cation of  laboratories,  and  the  possibility  of  a  concentration 
and  saving  in  that  regard.  I  am  only  going  over  this  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  illustration,  the  main  purpose  for  which  we 
used  these  reports  with  Congress  and  did  not  succeed.  I 
hope  I  shall  succeed  better  with  you. 

They  examined  the  question  of  dealing  with  the  carrying 
of  public  documents  to  be  published  in  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton.    By  concentration  in  one  department  for  that  distribu- 
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tion  near  where  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  railroads 
they  pointed  out  that  they  could  save  $250,000  annually. 

In  the  mere  matter  of  using  window  envelopes  there 
could  be  saved  $250,000  in  the  government  service  in 
Washington.  By  copying  by  photography  they  could  save 
$100,000.  In  recovering  the  stock  of  cancelled  paper 
money  we  could  save  $100,000.  In  handling  the  cor- 
respondence in  the  office  of  the  War  Department  we  could 
save  $400,000  a  year. 

Now,  I  want  to  refer  to  that.  That  saving  was  chiefly 
in  the  Adjutant  General's  office.  We  supposed  and  had 
always  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  Adjutant  General's  office 
was  the  best  run  office  in  the  United  States ;  and  it  was  in  one 
respect.  But  from  the  standpoint  of  economy  it  was  any- 
thing but  that.  They  pursued  methods  that  were  twenty- 
five  years  old,  as  the  commission  reported. 

I  want  to  give  you  the  meat  in  the  cocoanut.  General 
Ains worth  was  a  very  able  man.  He  found  that  members 
of  Congress  were  very  anxious  to  get  returns  promptly  with 
reference  to  the  war  service  of  their  constituents  who  were 
looking  for  special  pensions,  and  he  concluded  that  efficiency 
in  that  direction  was  something  that  he  ought  to  cultivate. 

He  said  that  he  would  bring  about  a  condition  (and  he 
kept  his  word)  in  which  any  request  as  to  the  military 
record  of  any  man  that  had  been  in  the  army  could  be 
looked  up  in  those  records  —  they  are  very  voluminous  — 
and  sent  to  the  Congressman  who  requested  it  by  the  next 
morning's  mail  after  the  request  was  secured. 

Well,  he  had  a  reputation  in  Congress  that  was  worth 
having  when  you  want  to  get  appropriations,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  he  was  able  to  get  legislation  such  as  he  wished.  He 
secured  legislation  by  which  on  the  statute  books  it  was 
provided  that  no  clerk  in  the  Adjutant  General's  office 
could  be  used  in  any  other  part  of  the  War  Department. 

Well,   now,   what   did   the  investigation   show  in   that 
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department  with  reference  to  economy  and  efficiency?  It 
showed,  in  the  first  place,  that  as  compared  with  other 
offices  there  were  employed  seven  times  as  many  clerks 
in  that  office  as  there  were  in  other  offices  with  similar 
volume  of  work;  it  showed  that  the  cost  of  mailing  was 
something  like  ten  times  per  thousand  letters  what  it  was 
in  other  offices;  and  the  consequence  was  that  of  course  the 
cost  ran  up  in  order  to  bring  about  that  efficiency  which  the 
members  of  Congress  desired.  I  think  that  for  those 
special  pensions  they  might  have  waited  just  as  long  as 
other  persons  connected  with  the  government  were  waiting 
for  their  claims  and  for  the  disposition  of  other  matters  of 
equal  interest. 

In  the  five  offices  of  the  War  Department  that  the  com- 
mission had  time  to  examine  they  found  that  by  changing 
the  method  and  reducing  some  of  the  speed  with  which 
those  letters  could  be  answered  in  the  Adjutant  General's 
office,  they  could  reduce  the  expenses,  without  affecting  the 
efficiency,  $400,000  a  year. 

Then  there  was  another  reform — a  reduction  in  cost  and 
an  increase  in  efficiency  by  a  change  in  the  method  of 
appointments.  I  know,  and  you  know  if  you  have  had  any 
interest  in  political  matters,  that  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  pleasant  official  berths  in  each  city  and  congressional 
district  in  which  the  occupant  represents  the  United  States; 
that  those  offices  are  filled  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate;  that  the  fact  that 
they  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate  prevents  the  President 
from  putting  them  in  the  classified  service.  I  do  not  mean 
to  reflect  on  the  heads  of  those  offices,  but  substantially  it 
comes  down  to  this:  I  was  myself  a  collector  of  internal 
revenue  once,  and  therefore  I  can  speak  with  confidence  on 
the  subject.  If  the  heads  of  those  offices  were  all  taken 
abroad  to  be  newspaper  observers  of  the  war  the  offices 
would  run  quite  as  well,  if  not  better,  through  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  assistants  in  those  offices  than  with  the 
political  chiefs  that  they  now  have. 

I  am  not  telling  you  something  that  is  theory.  I  know 
that  if  the  political  motive  for  continuing  the  system  by 
which  they  are  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  thus  excluded 
from  the  classified  service,  was  changed,  so  that  the  officers 
might  have  some  sort  of  permanent  tenure  and  twenty  per 
cent  were  added  to  the  salaries  of  the  assistants  who  are 
now  there,  the  offices  would  be  run  better  and  the  saving 
to  the  government  would  be  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

If  Congress  would  not  divide  the  salaries  as  they  do  now 
in  the  appropriation,  so  many  clerks  of  the  first  class  at  so 
much  per  year,  so  many  clerks  of  the  second  class  at  so  much 
per  year,  and  so  on,  but  if  heads  of  departments  were  given 
the  amounts  in  lump  sum  for  the  salaries  in  the  various 
bureaus,  and  then  the  sums  were  cut  down  twenty  per 
cent  from  the  present  totals,  leaving  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment to  classify  and  reclassify  the  clerks  and  imposing 
on  him  the  obligation  to  do  the  work  that  is  now  done,  the 
work  could  be  better  done  and  two  million  dollars  could  be 
saved  to  the  government. 

But  these  economies  met  objections.  They  meet  ob- 
jections when  you  are  engaged  in  a  movement  of  this  sort 
of  two  kinds.  In  the  first  place,  they  meet  the  objection 
or  the  inertia  of  the  departments  themselves.  These  things 
are  recommended  by  an  outside  commission.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  as  far  as  possible  we  always  appointed  co- 
operating committees  in  the  departments  themselves  with 
the  idea  of  giving  to  the  department  a  pride  in  developing 
in  itself  economy.  And  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  some 
departments  most  effective  work  to  bring  about  a  good 
many  economies  was  done.  The  head  of  a  department 
acquires  an  attitude  from  his  own  department.  He  is 
closer  to  his  own  clerks.     They  have  been  there  for  decades; 
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they  are  good  men,  but  they  have  got  used  to  doing  things  in 
a  certain  way  and  they  cannot  think  that  any  departure 
from  that  way  will  not  involve  dangers,  even  if  they  cannot 
point  them  out.  I  don't  know  of  anything  that  gratifies 
the  head  of  a  department  so  much  as  to  be  able  to  catch 
an  outside  commission  in  a  recommendation  that  he  is  able 
to  show  is  ridiculous. 

If  the  work  were  continued,  I  think  the  whole  personnel 
could  be  inspired  by  pride  in  performance  and  progress  in 
economy  and  efficiency.  This  was  the  result  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  civil  servants  there  were  anxious  to  show  in  the 
returns  the  effective  work  that  was  done  by  their  respective 
departments;  but  the  great  obstruction  is  the  jealousy  and 
the  inertia  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

Of  course,  we  have  to  standardize  suppfies,  everything 
used  in  the  department.  You  business  men  will  hardly 
believe  the  absurdities  that  obtain  with  reference  to  the 
useless  and  extravagant  variety  of  supplies  used  m  the  dif- 
ferent departments  when  they  all  ought  to  be  standardized. 
That,  of  course,  would  work  for  economy  in  purchase. 

And  the  system  of  accounting — the  government  account- 
ing is  fearful  and  wonderful.  It  was  greatly  facilitated  in 
its  intelligible  character  under  Mr.  MacVeagh,  so  far  as  he 
could  go,  but  he  could  not  go  very  far.  If  you  don't  know 
how  you  stand,  how  are  you  going  to  improve  your  condition? 
If  you  don't  have  a  statement  of  a  balance  that  you  can 
depend  upon,  how  long  could  you  gentlemen  that  are  running 
banks  get  on?  We  do,  and  the  government  goes  on,  be- 
cause the  government  must  live,  and  there  is  no  limit  up  to 
this  time  of  the  taxable  resources  of  the  people. 

We  politicians  are  interested  in  only  one  side  of  the 
ledger,  that  is,  the  expenditures.  If  we  have  not  got  the 
money,  we  can  have  another  tax,  whether  it  be  a  war  tax 
or  not. 

You  will  see  before  I  get  through  that  this  is  no  partisan 
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speech.  Men  may  be  Republicans  and  men  may  be  Dem- 
ocrats, and  men  "might  have  been"  Progressives.  But 
they  are  all  alike.  You  know  that  well-known  axiom  that 
men  differ  but  husbands  are  all  alike.  Politicians  differ 
but  Congressmen  are  all  alike  when  it  comes  to  appropria- 
tions for  home. 

You  have  heard  that  story  perhaps  on  Mr.  Holman,  that 
famous  Democratic  Congressman  who  came  from  the 
south  of  Indiana  and  was  chairman  of  the  appropriations 
committee  and  was  very  severe  in  cutting  out  appropriations 
and  diminishing  them.  He  was  known  as  the  Watch  Dog  of 
the  Treasury.  Some  one  succeeded  in  getting  into  an 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  a  tidy  sum 
to  improve  the  Ohio  River  down  at  Aurora,  which  was 
in  Brother  Holman's  district.  It  was  not  really  the  navi- 
gability of  the  Ohio  that  he  was  looking  for.  He  wished 
to  dam  up  the  big  Miami  River  that  had  flooded  his  district. 
This  was  really  a  state  or  county  duty,  not  one  of  the 
Federal  Government.  It  was  a  little  diflBcult  under  Hol- 
man's construction  of  the  constitution  to  get  that  into  a 
federal  appropriation.  Those  whom  he  had  defeated  in 
other  bills  kept  watching  that  large  appropriation  for  the 
Ohio  River  at  Aurora  to  sec  what  he  would  do  with  it. 
When  it  came  up,  some  fellow  whom  he  had  disappointed 
arose  and  inquired  whether  this  met  the  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Holman  got 
up  to  say  that  it  was  according  to  the  constitution  and  it 
was  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio,  and  his  opponent  invited 
attention  to  the  real  purpose  of  it  and  then  he  ended  his 
speech  by  saying: 

"'Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  honest  watchdog's  deep  mouthed 
welcome  as  we  draw  near  home." 

One  of  the  things  that  is  absolutely  needed  in  Washington 
is  to  have  a  central  bureau  directly  responsible  to  the 
President,  which  ought  to  include  the  auditor's  department 
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—  the  commission  recommended  that  six  auditors  be  re- 
duced to  one  —  and  the  comptroller's  department,  and  a 
bureau  which  could  watch  from  the  standpoint  of  economy 
and  efficiency  all  the  doings  of  every  department  and 
compare  them  in  parallel  columns. 

If  the  work  was  standardized  in  all  of  the  departments, 
then  it  would  be  easily  possible  to  find  out  in  which  de- 
partment the  same  kind  of  work  costs  too  much  and  possi- 
bly in  some  department  costs  too  little.  The  trouble  is 
now  we  have  no  basis  or  means  of  comparison,  and  if  you 
cannot  intelligently  compare,  then  you  cannot  know  any- 
thing with  reference  to  the  proper  standard  of  eflBciency 
and  economy. 

Finally,  the  greatest  improvement  that  we  ought  to 
have  is  a  budget  which  Congress  shall  have  the  benefit  of 
when  it  comes  to  make  appropriations. 

All  these  things  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  budget,  and  the  executive  with  the  power 
that  Congress  ought  tj  give  him  can  rearrange  the  civil 
service  in  the  departments,  can  eliminate  the  duplications 
and  the  overlaps,  can  adopt  those  different  methods  of 
economy,  illustrations  of  which  I  have  given  you,  and  then 
upon  the  executive  ought  to  be  placed  the  responsibility 
each  year  Congress  meets  of  stating  the  account  for  the 
next  year;  that  is,  what  should  be  the  expenditures  for 
the  next  year  and  how  the  necessary  income  should  be 
raised. 

Now,  they  do  this  in  every  other  country;  that  is, 
every  other  country  that  has  a  government  that  is  respect- 
able. Of  course,  in  England  the  legislative  and  executive 
are  united  in  the  Premier  and  the  government.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  prepares  the  budget  after 
conferring  with  all  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  re- 
ceiving the  approval  of  the  cabinet.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  presents  it  to  Parliament  in  his  budget  speech. 
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It  was  the  budget  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  laid  the 
basis  for  his  fame  as  a  great  statesman. 

There  is  not  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  that 
in  our  Congress  today.  Well,  how  is  the  budget  considered 
today  in  Congress.''  There  are  requests  for  appropriations 
for  transportation  facilities  before  seven  of  the  committees 
and  granted  in  eight  different  bills.  Requests  for  provision 
for  public  health  before  three  different  committees  and 
granted  in  four  different  bills,  besides  $3,000,000  annually 
voted  through  other  various  committees  for  the  same  thing. 

There  are  requests  having  to  do  with  commerce  and 
banking  of  three  different  committees  and  granted  in  four 
different  bills. 

The  General  Appropriations  Committee  has  some  sense 
of  responsibility.  But  it  has  not  knowledge  of  the  means 
of  raising  the  revenue  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has.  Those  two  committees  are  separated.  Seven  other 
different  committees  in  addition  to  the  General  Appropria- 
tions Committee  prepare  appropriation  bills  that  the  General 
Committee  has  no  control  over,  and  if  there  is  an  objection 
by  any  member  of  the  General  Appropriations  Committee 
it  is  charged  to  jealousy  and  finds  little  support. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  hydra-headed  monster 
in  the  matter  of  appropriating  money  as  that  method  neces- 
sarily shows  itself  to  be.'' 

Now,  we  have  a  different  form  of  government  from 
England,  but  it  seems  to  me  there  is  not  any  reason  why 
the  responsibility  for  a  budget  may  not  be  placed  on  the 
executive.  Congress  can  give  the  President  the  responsibil- 
ity of  getting  up  in  the  cabinet  a  budget  and  to  the  cabinet 
the  power  to  go  upon  the  floor  in  both  houses  and  can  give 
specifically  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  duty  to 
present  the  budget  exactly  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer does  the  budget  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
course,  they  cannot  give  cabinet  officers  a  vote,  but  they 
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can  give  him  all  the  other  privileges  of  membership.  They 
do  that  with  a  delegate  from  a  territory;  why  not  with  the 
heads  of  departments?  Then  the  representative  of  the 
executive  can  come  forward  and  say:  "This  is  our  plan. 
This  presents  the  minimum  of  expense  and  the  maximum  of 
efficiency,  and  we  ask  that  Congress  approve  this."  Then,  of 
course.  Congress  can  do  what  it  chooses,  but  the  budget  is 
before  them.  They  will  thus  secure  an  intelligible  basis 
for  action.  The  President  through  his  representatives  will 
have  to  meet  the  responsibility.  It  will  effect  a  unified 
effort  by  the  executive  department  to  show  to  the  legislative 
department  how  much  it  will  take  to  run  the  government 
and  where  the  money  can  be  found  to  do  it.  Congress  can 
then  look  to  the  executive  as  responsible  for  the  budget  that 
he  presents,  and  if  they  depart  from  that  they  must  accept 
the  responsibility. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  they  have  a  standing  rule, 
and  have  had  it  since  1771,  that  no  item  shall  go  into  the 
appropriation  bill  that  is  not  first  approved  by  the  Crown. 
Now,  I  don't  suppose  that  Congress  would  be  willing  to 
make  any  such  rule  with  reference  to  our  executive,  but 
this  is  an  indication  of  how  they  hold  matters  in  leash  in 
Parliament. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  be  careful,  because 
we  have  had  such  tax  resources  that  their  very  suggestion 
would  make  the  mouth  of  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Europe  water.  But  we  are  likely  to  reach  the  end  of  our 
rope  in  that  regard,  and  we  are  likely  rapidly  to  come  to  a 
point  where  we  must  have  some  regard  to  our  resources  in 
determining  what  our  expenditures  shall  be. 

My  economy  commission  made  one  hundred  and  ten 
different  reports.  Its  most  important  report  was  its  report 
giving  the  method  of  government  and  its  activities,  with 
all  branches  down  to  the  last  twig  and  the  last  unit. 

One  other  report,   quite  voluminous,   was   a  proposed 
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budget  for  the  year  1913,  just  before  I  went  out  of  oflSce. 
They  had  announced  what  they  were  going  to  do  and  that 
awakened  the  hostiHty  of  the  appropriations  committee 
in  the  House,  and  they  said  they  did  not  care  to  have  a 
budget  presented.  They  did  not  want  the  clerks  of  the 
government  to  be  worked  in  presenting  anything  other 
than  the  old  fashioned  estimate  which  the  statutes  had 
provided  for,  to  be  furnished  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  by  him  forwarded.  They  put  a  clause  in  one  of  the 
appropriation  acts  forbidding  any  clerk  or  other  member  of 
the  departments  from  doing  any  work  in  preparing  such  a 
budget. 

Well,  I  notified  the  clerks  that  they  were  under  me; 
they  were  not  under  Congress;  that  it  was  my  constitutional 
duty  to  prepare  an  account  of  estimates  of  expenses  and 
receipts,  and  when  I  wanted  it  in  my  way  I  had  the  author- 
ity to  take  it  from  them,  and  they  were  government  em- 
ployees, and  that  Congress  could  not  limit  my  activity  in 
that  regard  nor  theirs. 

So,  although  Congress  did  not  want  this  budget  prepared 
as  it  ought  to  have  been,  it  was  prepared  and  sent  in. 
That  was  my  testamentary  devise  to  the  next  Congress,  and 
it  is  there,  peacefully  sleeping. 

There  were  thirty-six  reports  with  recommendations 
for  executive  action  and  there  were  thirty-one  executive 
orders  carrying  out  that  action. 

I  think  the  commission  cost  the  government  a  little 
more  than  $250,000,  and  we  saved  by  their  recommenda- 
tions something  like  two  or  three  million  dollars.  That  was 
a  profitable  arrangement,  but  the  spirit  of  economy  in 
looking  for  methods  of  economy  was  so  great  that  the 
House  would  not  appropriate  any  more,  and  it  was  with 
great  diflBculty  that  they  would  print  the  report  that  had 
been  made.  I  put  it  in  a  presidential  message,  and  they  had 
to  print  the  presidential  message,   so  we  got  the  report 
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printed.  And  now  I  observe  that  as  Mr.  Underwood  is 
being  translated  from  the  House  to  the  Senate  he  leaves 
some  advice  to  the  House,  and  that  is  that  they  need  a 
budget.  While  the  lamp  holds  out  to  burn,  any  one  may 
return;  and  I  am  delighted  to  find  that  with  the  responsibil- 
ity that  he  has  felt  as  leader  of  the  House  he  begins  to  see 
the  necessity  for  a  budget. 

This  work  is  not  a  vote-getting  measure;  it  does  not 
help  a  party  particularly.  You  can  go  out  and  say  you 
want  to  save  $50,000,000,  or  that  the  other  people  have 
been  grossly  extravagant,  and  it  shocks  your  nature — 
your  nature  as  a  politician  that  anyone  else  should  be 
expending  it.  But  it  does  not  afifect  the  votes  very  much, 
and  men  who  go  in  for  this  saving  must  go  in  for  the  pure 
love  of  promoting  good  government.  That  is  one  reason 
why  it  rarely  claims  the  serious  attention  of  Congress.  We 
are  so  rich  that  it  is  not  necessary,  they  think.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  I  feel  a  bit  discouraged,  but  I  am  an  optimist. 
After  awhile  there  will  be  a  kind  of  temporary  bankruptcy, 
and  then  somebody  will  wake  up. 

During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had  plans  of  various 
kinds  to  increase  the  paternalism  in  our  government,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  to  a  certain  extent  that  is  justified. 
But  if  we  are  going  into  the  paternal  business,  if  we  are 
going  into  the  operation  of  enterprises  that  have  heretofore 
been  carried  on  through  private  management,  we  will 
bankrupt  the  government,  unless  we  find  some  economical 
and  eflScient  way  of  doing  that  work. 

It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the  world,  in  order  to 
uplift  one's  fellow  men,  to  prepare  a  bill  and  vote  to  con- 
stitute a  commission.  There  is  something  marvelous  about 
a  commission.  It  is  just  like  the  doctor  who  was  hell  on  fits; 
if  he  could  only  get  his  patient  into  one  he  could  cure  him. 

I  don't  know  how  many  commissions  they  have  had  in 
Wisconsin,  and  as  the  commissions  increased  in  number, 
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so  did  the  taxes.  They  have  a  commission  for  which  they 
voted  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  California  to  abolish 
poverty.  It  is  no  joke;  it  is  true.  The  expenses  of  the 
government  are  increased  enormously  for  the  purpose  of 
gratifying  the  general  desire  to  help  your  neighbor  out  of 
another  neighbor's  pocket.  The  object  is  good,  is  to  help 
one's  fellow  man.  But  that  may  lead  us  too  far.  It  has 
done  so  in  the  state  government  and  it  is  likely  to  do  so  in 
the  national  government  unless  we  have  a  thorough  re- 
organization and  system  of  accounting  and  a  system  by 
which  the  executive  who  has  charge  of  the  government  shall 
know  what  is  being  done  under  him  and  shall  be  able  to  put 
his  finger  on  the  parts  of  the  machine  that  are  not  working 
right,  on  the  parts  in  which  economy  is  not  shown,  and  then 
bring  them  up  to  standard.  When  he  has  that  power, 
which  Congress  ought  to  give  him,  with  a  central  bureau,  so 
that  he  by  executive  reorganization  can  do  something  and 
be  made  responsible  for  the  doing.  Congress  will  be  in  an 
attitude  where  it  can  help  him. 

I  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  earnestness  and  sincerity  in 
this  matter,  for  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  it  when  I 
was  in  office.  I  felt  that  money  was  going  out  that  ought  not 
to  go  out.  It  was  said  that  three  hundred  million  dollars 
might  be  saved.  Well,  I  think  that  was  an  unfortunate 
statement  that  Mr.  Aldrich  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  think  he  had  made  any  calculation,  and  I  do  not 
think  he  could  have  made  any  calculation,  because  nobody 
knew  the  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it.  The  estimate 
of  the  committee  was  that  from  ten  to  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
expenses  might  be  saved.  Well,  ten  to  fifty  is  a  very  wide 
range.  Three  hundred  million  dollars  out  of  one  billion 
dollars  is  a  great  deal.  If  Mr.  Aldrich  meant  to  abolish  the 
pension  list  and  to  abolish  a  great  many  other  things  like 
river  and  harbor  bills  and  public  building  bills  it  might  be 
possible.     This  he  could  do,  running  the  government  as  a 
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business  concern,  but  not  as  a  political  organization.  Well, 
government  is  not  a  business  concern;  it  is  a  government 
concern  and  it  has  a  great  many  obligations  that  a  business 
concern  does  not  have.  But  there  are  certain  business 
principles  that  may  be  very  well  put  in  force  in  its  manage- 
ment. 

The  commission's  recommendations  in  regard  to  the 
specific  matters  that  they  investigated  would  have  saved 
some  eight  million  dollars,  and  they  had  only  scratched 
the  surface,  as  they  say. 

Now,  I  submit  it  to  you,  my  friends,  that  Congress  ought 
to  organize  again  such  a  commission,  ought  to  give  them  a 
generous  appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year,  and  then  ought  to  take  up  and  discuss  seriously 
and  earnestly  in  order  to  solve  this  diflBcult  problem  these 
recommendations  instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  pigeon- 
holes where  dust  accumulates  on  them. 

Those  reports,  however,  are  still  useful.  Some  time 
they  can  be  taken  up.  They  will  have  to  be  added  to  as  the 
government  itself  has  been  added  to.  But  they  are  a  work 
that  constitutes  a  permanent  addition  to  the  instrumentality 
for  helping  the  government  on  to  a  decent,  honest  basis  of 
economy  and  efficiency. 

Mr.  Forgan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  move  a  very 
hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered  on  the  part  of  the  club  to 
our  distinguished  guest  for  his  admirable  address  on  a  very 
difficult  subject. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Sunny  then  adjourned  the  meeting. 
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Open  Meeting:    President  Sunny  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

The  Urgent  Need  for  a  Federal  Budget 
Dr.  William  H.  Allen  ' 

President  Sunny.  Members  of  the  Commercial  Club 
and  Guests:  The  suggestion  frequently  made  that  the  opera- 
tions of  government,  federal,  state,  and  city,  should  be  put 
on  a  strictly  business  basis,  has  been  generally  met  in  certain 
quarters  by  the  reply  that  the  functions  and  obligations  of 
government  are  greatly  different  from  those  of  any  business 
concern,  and  therefore,  as  measured  by  the  expenditure  of 
money,  they  cannot  be  brought  together  in  the  results 
secured. 

In  his  frank  and  interesting  address  at  the  November 
meeting  of  this  Club,  former  President  Taft  deals  with 
this  phase  of  the  situation  as  follows: 

The  question  of  reducing  the  expenses  of  government  is  not 
so  easy  a  one  as  the  public  generally  think,  and  I  venture  to  say 
unless  you  have  had  special  experience  in  government  matters, 
it  is  very  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  case  of  business  men 
managing  great  institutions  where  they  have  their  board  of 
directors  who  have  a  desire  to  cut  down  expenses,  and  a  motive 
for  doing  so  because  it  affects  the  dividends. 

It  is  very  much  more  difficult  in  the  case  of  the  government 
where  there  is  not  any  dividend  that  is  declared  for  anyone,  and 
where  the  people  that  have  to  pay  the  piper  are  so  lacking  in  gen- 
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eral  knowledge  of  the  details  that  their  views  do  not  have  to  be 
very  much  consulted.  They  have  to  be  referred  to  pleasantly 
in  party  platforms,  and  then  the  matter  is  dismissed  until  the 
next  platforms  are  drawn. 

However,  in  another  part  of  his  address,  Dr.  Taft  con- 
cedes that  there  is  a  parallel  between  the  operations  of 
government  and  general  business,  to  a  certain  extent  at 
least.     He  says: 

The  government  is  not  a  business  concern.  It  is  a  govern- 
ment concern  and  it  has  a  great  many  obligations  that  a  business 
concern  does  not  have,  but  there  are  certain  business  principles 
that  may  be  very  well  put  in  force  in  its  management. 

It  is  not  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  the  operations  of 
government  shall  be  forced  to  exactly  correspond  with  the 
operations  of  business  concerns,  but  it  is  the  hope  and 
expectation  of  all  of  us  that  to  the  extent  that  they  can  be 
brought  together,  it  should  be  done.  Dr.  Taft  clearly 
points  out  what  it  is  we  have  to  deal  with  in  reaching  this 
result.  In  the  following  quotation  from  his  address,  he 
confirms  the  belief  that  we  have  all  had  for  a  long  time  with 
reference  to  the  attitude  of  Washington  with  respect  to 
expenditures,  but  coming  from  such  a  source,  the  confes- 
sion has  disturbing  significance: 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  us  to  be  careful  because  we  have 
had  such  tax  resources  that  their  very  suggestion  would  make 
the  mouth  of  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Europe  water, 
but  we  are  likely  to  reach  the  end  of  our  rope  in  that  regard,  and 
we  are  likely  rapidly  to  come  to  a  point  where  we  must  have 
some  regard  to  our  resources  in  determining  what  our  expenditures 
shall  be. 

Dr.  Taft  gives  additional  testimony  along  the  same 
line  where,  in  referring  to  investigations  with  respect  to 
economy  and  efficiency,  and  the  task  of  cutting  down  ex- 
penditures, he  says: 
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This  work  is  not  a  vote-getting  measure;  it  does  not  help  the 
party  particularly;  you  can  go  out  and  say  you  want  to  save 
$50,000,  or  that  the  other  people  have  been  grossly  extravagant, 
and  that  it  shocks  your  nature, —  your  nature  as  a  politician  that 
anyone  else  should  be  spending  it.  But  it  does  not  affect  the 
votes  very  much,  and  men  who  go  in  for  this  saving  must  go  in  for 
the  love  of  promoting  good  government.  That  is  one  reason  why 
it  rarely  claims  the  serious  attention  of  Congress.  We  are  so 
rich  that  it  is  not  necessary. 

Dr.  Taft  summarizes  the  work  of  the  Economy  and 
Efficiency  Commission  as  follows: 

I  think  the  Commission  cost  the  Government  something  a 
little  more  than  $250,000.00,  and  we  saved  by  their  recommen- 
dations something  like  two  or  three  million  dollars.  That  was  a 
profitable  arrangement,  but  a  spirit  of  economy  in  looking  up 
methods  of  economy  was  so  great  that  the  house  would  not  ap- 
propriate any  more,  and  it  was  with  great  diflBculty  that  they 
would  print  the  report  that  had  been  made.  I  put  it  in  the 
presidential  message  and  they  had  to  print  the  presidential 
message  and  so  we  got  the  report  printed. 

Dr.  Taft  is,  as  you  all  know,  a  strong  advocate  of  a 
federal  budget,  and  in  his  address  he  expressed  himself 
on  the  subject  as  follows: 

All  these  things  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  budget,  and  the  Executive  with  the  power  that  Con- 
gress ought  to  give  him  can  rearrange  the  Civil  Service  in  the  de- 
partments; can  eliminate  the  duplications  and  the  overlaps;  can 
adopt  those  different  methods  of  economy,  illustrations  of  which 
I  have  given,  and  then  upon  the  Executive  ought  to  be  placed 
the  responsibility  each  year  Congress  meets  of  forecasting  the 
expenditures  for  the  next  year,  and  of  outlining  how  the  neces- 
sary income  should  be  raised. 

Dr.  Taft  speaks  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part 
of  the  public  as  to  federal  operations.  We  have  all  realized 
that  there  was  not  only  a  lack  of  knowledge  but  a  lack  of 
interest.  A  rather  interesting  incident  came  to  my  notice 
during  the  summer  when  I  was  looking  up  some  figures  on 
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federal  expenditures  and  I  turned  to  Poor's  Manual  which 
happened  to  be  handy.  It  was  for  the  year  1905.  No 
doubt  you  are  all  familiar  with  Poor's  Manual.  It  is  about 
as  large  as  the  Chicago  City  Directory  and  it  contains  in- 
formation about  railroad  corporations  especially  all  over  the 
country.  I  found  in  the  volume  three  pages  devoted  to 
government  figures,  and  I  then  turned  to  the  current  num- 
ber of  Poor's  Manual  for  1913-14  to  see  what  the  changes 
were  in  nine  years,  and  found  that  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  in  Poor's  Manual  on  the  present  aspect  of  the 
subject.  I  had  inquiry  made,  and  the  answer  came  from 
the  publishers  that  they  found  that  the  public  was  not 
interested  in  figures  concerning  the  operations  of  the  federal 
government,  so  they  left  them  out. 

That  is  another  indication  of  the  necessity  of  publicity 
with  reference  to  government  operations,  and  if  the 
Commercial  Club  in  having  Dr.  Taft  here  and  Dr.  Allen, 
as  we  have,  can  contribute  something  to  the  fund  of  in- 
formation with  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  federal 
government,  it  will,  I  think,  have  achieved  something  of 
value. 

Dr.  Taft's  address  was  so  interesting  and  illuminating, 
and  there  was  such  a  general  desire  for  additional  facts 
regarding  the  operations  of  the  government,  that  the  Com- 
mercial Club  invited,  and  we  have  with  us  this  evening. 
Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  who  will  address  us  on  the  subject 
of  "The  Urgent  Need  for  a  Federal  Budget." 

Dr.  Allen  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
but  taking  up  his  home  in  New  York,  he  was  successively 
Secretary  of  the  organization  on  Hospital  Needs  and  Hos- 
pital Finance;  Secretary  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Instruction  in  Municipal  Government;  for  seven  years  a 
Director  in  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
and  Training  School  for  Public  Service,  and  is  now  Director 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Survey. 
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He  is  an  author  of  important  books,  among  them  Eflfi- 
ciency  Democracy,  Civics  and  Health,  Woman's  Part  in 
the  Government,  Modern  Philanthropy,  and  School  Re- 
ports and  School  Efficiency. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  now 
Dr.  WiUiam  H.  Allen. 

THE  URGENT  NEED  FOR  A  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

Dr.  William  H.  Allen 

Political  epigram  has  done  representative  government 
more  harm  than  has  political  corruption  or  official  waste. 
Political  corruption  and  waste  can  be  run  to  cover;  political 
epigram  is  a  will-o'-the-wisp  that  leads  us  into  bogs  and 
jungles  and  confusion. 

To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils;  people  get  as  good  govern- 
ment as  they  want;  democracies  must  be  inefficient;  you  can't 
apply  scientific  management  to  government  —  are  political 
epigrams  which  have  kept  citizens  from  trying  to  do  what 
might  easily  have  been  done  to  secure  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want. 

If  James  Bryce  had  blown  up  Wall  Street  or  wasted  its 
millions  we  could  have  built  another  Wall  Street  almost 
overnight.  Instead  James  Bryce  shot  into  the  air  the 
enervating  and  discouraging  political  epigram,  "America's 
most  conspicuous  failure  is  its  city  government."  This 
epigram  was  not  true  when  Bryce  first  uttered  it.  It  has 
never  been  true  a  day  when  platform  poets  have  proudly 
repeated  it.  Yet  the  people  it  has  kept  from  seeing  straight 
are  more  numerous  than  the  people  corruption  has  paid  for 
doing  wrong. 

Epigram  like  condensed  tradition  often  puts  blinders  on 
us.  Blinders  keep  horses  and  people  from  seeing.  The 
cure  for  not  seeing  is  seeing.     The  way  to  see  is  to  take  off  the 
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blinders,  to  do  away  with  the  epigram  and  tradition  that 
are  not  true,  to  do  away  with  the  lack  of  publicity  which 
keeps  citizens  from  working  all  the  time  for  the  government 
they  really  want. 

This  past  week  three  other  statements  of  epigram  and 
epidemic  capacity  have  been  uttered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress : 

*' It  is  not  expenditure  but  extravagance  we  should  fear 

being  criticised  for,"  and 
"  With  the  growth  of  the  country  itself  there  must  come,  of 

course,  the  inevitable  increase  of  expense." 
The  people  wish  to  enlarge  the  activities  of  this  govern- 
ment. 
These   two   potential   epigrams   are   doubly   dangerous 
to-day  because  they  come  at  a  time  when  as  a  nation  we  are 
almost  ready  with  one  voice  to  deny  the  soundness  of  both 
statements.     With  one  voice  we  would  have  welcomed  the 
presidential  declaration  that  wherever  government  business 
needs,  as  the  President  said  it  needs,  "systematic  reorganiza- 
tion and  reassembling  of  its  parts." 

It  is  additional  expenditure  as  well  as  extravagance  that 

we  shall  be  criticised  for,  and 
Increase  of  expense  is  not  inevitable  where  we  know  there 

are  millions  of  waste. 
Government  activities  should  increase  after  and  not  before 
efficient  methods  are  insured  and  wholesale  extravagance 
eliminated. 
Unarrested  peace  waste  by  our  national  government! 
War  waste  of  European  governments !     Which  is  the  greater 
travesty  on  civilization.'' 

For  destroying  capital  and  "reducing  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people's  toil"  Europe  may  plead  national  de- 
fense and  national  aggrandizement.  For  extravagance 
which  destroys  American  capital  by  hundreds  of  millions 
and  reduces  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people's  toil,  our 
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government  may  plead  no  more  noble  excuse  than  that 
it  is  following  precedent  or  that  the  public  winks  and 
forgets. 

Demand  for  American  goods  shrinks;  our  shops  close  or 
run  short  handed;  business  finds  readjustment  a  veritable 
earthquake;  unemployment  becomes  a  nation-wide  symptom 
of  deficit;  custom  revenues  fall  off;  every  daily  paper  in  the 
country  is  making  piteous  appeals  for  the  poor.  Yet  sol- 
emnly we  —  a  hundred  million  of  us  —  meet  through  our 
representatives  in  Congress  and  make  up  a  calamity  deficit 
not  by  curtailment  but  by  war  taxes. 

Were  it  not  so  serious  this  heroic  subsidizing  of  extrava- 
gance might  represent  Yankee  humor  in  an  international 
exhibit. 

In  urging  emergency  retrenchment  as  a  substitute  for 
emergency  taxes  and  through  the  words  of  a  former  president 
who  is  known  to  know,  the  Chicago  Commercial  Club  has 
proved  itself  friend  in  need  to  the  American  public  and  at 
the  same  time  expert  in  stage  setting. 

If  ever  the  American  public  will  see  what  federal  extrava- 
gance means,  directly  and  indirectly,  it  will  be  now,  when 
the  horrors  of  war  abroad  and  the  sorrows  of  deficit  at  home 
will  help  open  the  public  eye  and  arouse  the  public  con- 
science to  demand  that  action  take  the  place  of  platitude 
or  promise,  and  that  our  government  begin  to  expand  out 
of  savings  rather  than  out  of  added  taxes. 

Direct  Dollar  Waste  of  Federal  Extravagance 

The  direct  dollar  waste  of  government  —  in  city,  county, 
state,  and  national  government  —  would  pay  interest  on  a 
debt  large  enough  to  finance  the  European  war  for  over  a 
year. 

Waste  of  towns,  cities,  counties,  and  states  is  younger 
brother  to  waste  by  the  national  government  and  is  part  of 
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the  price  we  pay  for  unarrested  extravagance  in  federal 
business. 

In  federal  business  alone  there  is  a  waste  of  nobody 
knows  how  many  millions  a  year.  President  Taft's  com- 
mission put  its  finger  on  over  $8,000,000  and  called  these  but 
appetizers  or  sample  opportunities  to  save.  Chairman 
Tawney  said  two  years  ago  that  without  changes  in  methods 
of  spending,  the  principal  causes  of  waste,  $45,000,000  a  year 
could  be  saved.  President  Wilson  has  this  week  said  that 
the  amount  would  "run  into  the  millions."  Experience 
says  that  $100,000,000  a  year  would  be  a  conservative  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  wasted  on  a  billion-dollar  business  that 
has  never  yet  tried  to  apply  the  principles  of  scientific 
management.  Governor  Cox  of  Ohio  by  supporting  a 
budget  commissioner's  questions  and  proof  of  waste  cut  one 
million  out  of  ten  and  increased  service  in  quantity  and 
quality. 

Nobody  denies  and  nobody  defends  this  waste.  Nobody 
stops  it.  And  no  soul  among  the  100,000,000  of  us,  or 
among  the  half-million  federal  employees,  pretends  to  give 
even  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  stopping  it  or  thinking 
about  stopping  it. 

And  yet  these  millions  are  for  the  most  part  taken  in 
cents  and  dimes  and  quarters  and  dollars  from  the  "pur- 
chasing power  of  the  people's  toil,"  as  the  party  out  of 
power  said  when  asking  before  election  the  chance  to  stop 
federal  extravagance. 

So  long  has  this  extravagance  been  with  us  that  we  have 
grown  fond  of  it,  and  even  dependent  upon  it  for  shocks  and 
thrills,  campaign  anathema  and  post-campaign  pork-barrel 
jokes.  We  are  as  a  people  fairly  drugged  with  it  and  almost 
hopeless  of  correction. 

We  denounce,  deplore,  explain,  philosophize,  promise, 
increase,  and  increase  —  we  do  everything  but  imagine  this 
extravagance  so  that  we  really  see  it  and  stop  it. 
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What  Direct  Waste  Would  Buy 

Some  concrete  comparisons  will  help  us  see  what  the 
waste  would  do  for  us  if  we  spent  the  money  without  the 
help  of  federal  employees: 

1.  Since  conservation  became  a  national  enthusiasm, 
we  have  through  our  federal  government  wasted  more 
millions  than  we  have  conserved. 

2.  The  thrift  dividend  in  the  nation's  savings-bank 
accounts  are  less  than  the  indefensible  expenditures  by  the 
federal  government. 

3.  We  waste  more  through  the  federal  government  than 
the  whole  nation  spends  upon  its  state  universities  and  its 
state  departments  of  education,  plus  all  that  European 
countries  spend  to  maintain  their  royal  families. 

4.  Since  we  decided  to  build  the  Panama  Canal  we 
have  wasted  millions  enough  to  build  two  or  three  Panama 
Canals,  and  this  without  taking  a  dollar  from  the  pork 
barrel. 

5.  Without  half  trying  we  waste  more  every  year  than 
Illinois  spends  upon  its  million  public  school  children. 

6.  During  every  presidential  term  since  the  national 
government  took  the  lead  in  conservation,  we  have  wasted 
through  federal  extravagance  more  than  enough  money  to 
replace  every  building  and  every  foot  of  land  devoted  to 
public  education  in  the  United  States. 

7.  The  specific  opportunities  pointed  out  by  President 
Taft's  commission  as  mere  beginnings  and  appetizers  showed 
possibility  of  annual  savings  four  times  the  annual  receipts 
from  forest  reserves  —  half  the  annual  export  of  meat 
products,  enough  to  duplicate  every  year  the  Western 
Union's  total  equipment,  several  times  this  nation's  gifts 
to  Belgium. 

8.  Beside  our  war  tax  for  waste,  Belgium's  war  tax 
for  war  and  indemnity  is  small. 
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9.  If  our  federal  government  had  met  the  war  pinch 
the  way  it  was  met  by  the  business  that  pays  government 
expenses  —  by  cutting,  not  by  jumping,  expenses  —  more 
would  have  been  saved  than  the  war  taxes  will  raise  and 
more  than  income  and  corporation  taxes  combined. 

Where  the  Waste  Goes 

Eight  outlets  for  this  colossal  waste  are  mentioned  in 
President  Wilson's  message  of  this  week: 

1.  The  complex  business  organization  that  has  re- 
sulted from  piecemeal  growth. 

2.  Obsolete  business  methods  where  parts  need  re- 
assembling. 

3.  Failure  to  make  it  ^'perfectly  obvious  what  money  is 
spent  for  and  in  what  way." 

4.  Adding  the  expenditures  which  "will  benefit  only  a 
few." 

5.  "Pouring  money  out  for  what  need  not  have  been 
undertaken  at  all. 

6.  "Or  might  have  been  postponed. 

7.  "Or  might  have  been  better  or  more  economically 
conceived  and  carried  out." 

8.  Forgetting  "for  whom  money  is  paid  out  and  whose 
money  is  paid  out." 

Direct  annual  leakages  have  been  shown  in  the  first  30 
of  110  reports  by  President  Taft's  commission  on  economy 
and  efficiency: 

1.  $500,000  wasted  a  year  in  dictating. 

2.  $242,000  out  of  $328,000  wasted  in  distributing  pub- 
lic documents  at  Washington. 

3.  $1,500,000  wasted  in  handling  correspondence  where, 
for  example,  now  the  cost  of  handling  5%  of  the  47,000,000 
pieces  of  incoming  mail  is  37%  of  the  total  cost;  where 
800,000  pages  of  digested  correspondence  are  useless;  where 
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the  cost  of  handling  a  thousand  pieces  of  mail  varies  from 
52  cents  in  the  post-office  department  to  $8.93  in  the  navy, 
and  $62.98  in  the  adjutant-general's  office. 

4.  $324,000  wasted  in  the  adjutant-general's  office, 
where  taking  care  of  an  average  piece  of  incoming  mail 
required  79  different  handlings;  where  in  one  division  35 
clerks  were  found  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  of  105,  and 
do  it  better;  and  where  in  division  after  division  a  reduc- 
tion of  one  half  was  suggested  as  a  means  of  increasing 
efficiency. 

5.  $100,000  wasted  on  six  auditors  where  one  would  get 
the  work  done  better. 

6.  $150,000  wasted  on  lighting  public  buildings.  Until 
President  Taft's  inquiry  began  no  attempt  had  been  made 
to  find  out  the  cost  of  operating  public  buildings  as  dis- 
tinct from  maintenance  or  capital  outlays,  nor  were  there 
means  provided  for  knowing  the  heating,  light,  cleaning, 
or  other  costs  of  operation.  The  head  of  the  office  was  in- 
terested in  construction  and  not  in  direction  and  manage- 
ment. 

7.  $10,000  wasted  in  making  a  useless  duplicate  set  of 
ocean  maps. 

8.  $1,000,000  wasted  by  failing  to  combine  the  rev- 
enue cutter  service  and  the  commerce  and  labor  depart- 
ment. 

9.  $106,000  wasted  that  might  be  saved  in  handling 
waste  paper. 

10.  Telegrams  were  being  sent  where  letters  would  do 
better. 

11.  $12,000,000  of  railroad  fare  charges  were  paid 
without  taking  the  trouble  to  secure  wholesale  rates  by 
mileage  books,  or  the  customary  reductions  on  round-trip 
tickets. 

12.  76  good  offices  were  used  for  storing  records  in  one 
service  while  at  the  same  time  rent  was  being  paid    for 
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employees  stationed  extravagantly  in  many  different  and 
distant  points. 

13.  Water  coolers  in  federal  offices  were  found  more 
filthy  than  waste  cans;  unsanitary  conditions  were  found  in 
many  offices;  in  one  toilet  room  were  run  printing  presses 
employing  five  men. 

14.  $31,000  was  needlessly  spent  on  press  copying 
letters,  not  to  include  value  of  space  needed  for  useful  work. 

15.  Addressing  machines  that  would  address  500  en- 
velopes an  hour  were  found  side  by  side  with  modern  devices 
that  would  address  from  6,000  to  7,000  an  hour. 

16.  In  the  New  York  custom  house  under  the  new 
administration  early  studies  showed  the  possibility  of 
saving  over  half  a  million  dollars  while  increasing  efficiency. 
It  was  found,  for  instance,  that  the  enormous  business  at 
that  port  was  weighed  in  hand  scales;  that  needless  work 
was  being  done  and  needless  employees  paid. 

To  the  foregoing  list  may  be  added  junketing  com- 
missions, over-numerous,  needless,  unsupervised,  untested, 
and  even  misleading  government  publications,  and  untold 
millions  spent  upon  rivers  that  will  not  run,  or  $75,000 
buildings  for  towns  like  Sundance  of  281  population,  and  like 
Willow  with  1100  population,  or  deficits  charged  against 
political  foes  and  profits  claimed  for  political  friends  on 
government  operation  not  accounted  for  so  that  deficit 
and  profit  can  be  known.  As  Congressman  Frear  said  at 
the  height  of  his  recent  fight  against  the  pork  barrel:  "Why 
worry  over  anything  until  the  federal  treasury,  like  the 
improved  river  Kissimmee  (dry  eight  months  of  the  year), 
runs  dry?" 

Of  this  colossal  waste  and  its  grotesque  inequalities 
Chairman  Tawney  said:  "Ours  is  the  only  government  on 
earth  which  maintains  such  a  system  of  utter  irresponsi- 
bility with  reference  to  initiation  of  drafts  upon  the  public 
treasury." 
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Indirect  Federal  Waste  More  Important 

Money  losses  we  may  learn  to  forget  and  to  enjoy  trying 
to  shift  to  our  neighbor,  although  to  shift  tax  increase  is 
pretty  hard  on  a  decreasing  business. 

Indirect  losses  from  federal  inefficiency  we  cannot  shift. 
On  the  contrary  we  are  made  to  pay  the  bills  over  and  over 
again. 

Among  the  indirect  results  of  federal  waste  are  these: 

1.  Federal  extravagance  begets  and  helps  condone 
extravagance  and  inefficiency  by  other  tax-supported  govern- 
ments of  town,  city,  county,  and  state. 

2.  Even  greater  is  what  we  lose  because  the  federal 
government  fails  to  set  an  example  of  efficiency.  The 
potentially  greatest  training  school  in  the  land  —  the  federal 
service  —  is  converted  into  an  asylum  for  foundling  am- 
bition where  brilliant  exceptions  only  prove  the  tragedy  of 
drowning  or  driving  away  exceptional  ability. 

3.  Extravagance  subsidizes,  keeps  alive,  and  accentu- 
ates unregulated  competition  among  government  employees 
with  one  another  for  public  money,  and  competition, 
too,  that  is  not  in  the  open  —  for  pork-barrel  allowances, 
special  pensions,  private  bills,  congressional  additions  to 
official  statements,  commissions  to  do  what  officials  ought 
to  do. 

4.  Extravagance  feeds  motives  for  misinforming  and 
miseducating  the  public. 

5.  Officials  are  kept  busy  giving  their  major  attention 
to  getting  new  appropriations,  trying  new  kinds  of  work, 
hiring  new  employees,  and  erecting  new  buildings,  instead 
of  getting  the  most  from  present  employees,  present  build- 
ings, present  appropriations,  and  present  kinds  of  work, 

6.  The  public's  leaders  and  government  officials  be- 
come apologists  when  they  should  be  analysts,  students,  and 
critics.     We  start,  like  Senator  Tillman,  opposed  to  pork- 
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barrel   stealing,  and  end  like  him,  frankly  saying  that  if 
there  is  to  be  such  stealing  let  us  have  a  fair  divide. 

7.  No  one  ever  sees  or  tries  to  see  100%  of  the  nation's 
program  or  liabilities. 

8.  The  public's  ability  to  see  straight  and  think  straight 
on  public  questions  is  undermined  by  the  very  agencies 
upon  which  we  must  depend  for  straight  seeing,  straight 
thinking  and  straight  action  in  dealing  with  such  great 
problems  as  armaments,  post  office,  industrial  relations, 
trade  regulations,  merchant  marine,  etc. 

9.  Business  eflBciency  and  adjustment  are  threatened 
when  business  earnings  are  unnecessarily  taxed. 

10.  The  integrity  and  efficiency  of  the  government's 
routine  relation  with  private  business  are  threatened  when 
the  motive  for  examination  and  legislation  is  not  more 
equity  but  more  taxes. 

Every  one  of  these  indirect  results  is  of  vast  consequence. 
The  attitude  of  a  government  toward  the  people  who  fur- 
nish the  money  it  spends  reflects  itself  in  the  attitude  of  the 
people  toward  that  government.  Government  extrav- 
agance is  exploitation.  Exploitation  breeds  desire  to  ex- 
ploit. The  vicious  circle  is  complete.  What  more  conclu- 
sive proof  could  be  asked  than  that  a  congress  elected  to 
check  reckless  extravagance  should  feel  safe  in  considering 
the  most  recklessly  extravagant  proposals  which  ever  came 
before  a  legislative  body. 

To  the  business  interests  the  situation  makes  particularly 
strong  appeal  because  it  is  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
country  that  the  government  has  looked  for  money  to  sub- 
sidize extravagance.  The  corporation  tax  does  not  produce 
millions  enough  to  equal  the  conceded  waste  in  govern- 
ment expenditures.  The  money  spent  in  assessing  and 
collecting  income,  corporation,  and  stamp  taxes  might 
have  been  spent  to  make  these  three  taxes  unnecessary. 

Yet  government  interference  with   private  business  is 
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here  to  stay.  The  question  before  the  business  interests  of 
the  country  is  —  shall  interference  be  efficient  and  honest, 
and  based  on  definite  information,  or  shall  it  be  inefficient 
without  information  and  often  dishonest?  That  question 
business  interests  must  from  now  on  meet  squarely. 

Reasons  or  Causes  of  National  Waste 

Piecemeal  growth  explains  the  patchwork,  helterskelter 
organization  of  government  departments.  It  does  not 
explain  the  continuance  of  that  complex  organization  and 
helterskelter  methods,  after  the  facts  have  been  pointed  out 
to  officers  and  public. 

Some  of  the  causes  here  mentioned  may  now  more  fairly 
be  called  symptoms  than  causes.  They  can  no  longer  be 
fairly  called  reasons  because  they  can  be  removed  if  re- 
sponsible officers  make  up  their  minds  to  have  them 
removed. 

1.  Untrained  and  uninformed  employees,  and  division 
and  department  heads,  and  congressmen,  explain  a  part  of 
the  waste,  and  are  mentioned  by  President  Taft's  commis- 
sion as  one  of  the  five  conspicuous  outlets  of  waste.  Yet 
the  president's  commission  has  told  us  that  no  government 
in  the  world  has  as  high  an  average  of  potential  competence 
and  devotion  as  has  our  national  government.  Moreover 
110  special  reports  show  innumerable  places  at  which  to 
begin  reducing  by  reducing. 

2.  Confused  organization,  and 

3.  Confused  system  and  lack  of  system  will  explain  a 
great  part  of  the  waste.  The  financiering  ability  does  not 
exist  which  even  with  model  employees  can  get  efficient 
results  out  of  the  present  organization  and  the  present  sys- 
tem for  doing  federal  business.  The  utmost  efficiency  in 
handling  mail  will  not  make  it  possible  to  handle  one  piece 
of  mail  79  times  promptly  without  an  unnecessarily  large 
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staff.  Complete  eflBciency  in  charging  vouchers  paid 
against  cash  will  not  show  the  encumbrance  against  appro- 
priations when  vouchers  are  drawn;  and  that  is  the  way 
90%  of  the  government's  vouchers  are  charged  —  i.e., 
against  cash  after  payment,  not  against  appropriations 
when  drawn.  For  this  reason  the  treasury  department  it- 
self —  the  central  auditing  division  —  found  it  had  over- 
paid in  one  account  $100,000.  No  efficiency  has  ever  been 
found  or  ever  will  be  found  which  can  tell  what  work  costs 
after  work  is  done,  if  while  work  is  being  done  no  record 
is  kept  of  time  and  money  spent  by  job  or  per  unit  of  service. 
Nor  can  90  different  laws  requiring  accounting  procedure 
where  none  is  needed,  furnish  the  truth  about  government 
accounts.  Eleven  working  conditions  of  federal  legislators 
and  administrators  have  been  summarized  by  the  president's 
commission  as  follows: 

a.  There  have  been  no  adequate  means  provided  where- 
by either  the  president  or  his  advisers  may  act  with  intel- 
ligence on  current  business  before  them. 

h.  There  has  been  no  means  for  getting  prompt,  ac- 
curate, and  correct  information  as  to  results  obtained  (as 
for  example  regarding  even  the  post  office  as  a  business  con- 
cern) . 

c.  Estimates  of  departmental  needs  have  not  been  the 
subject  of  thorough  analysis  and  review  before  submission. 

d.  Budgets  of  receipts  and  disbursements  have  been 
prepared  and  presented  for  consideration  of  Congress  in  an 
unscientific  and  unsystematic  manner. 

e.  Appropriation  bills  have  been  without  uniformity  or 
common  principle  governing  them. 

/.  There  have  been  practically  no  accounts  showing 
what  the  government  owns  and  only  a  partial  representation 
of  what  it  owes. 

g.  Appropriations  have  been  overencumbered  without 
the  facts  being  known. 
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h.  Officers  of  government  have  had  no  regular  or 
systematic  method  of  having  brought  to  their  attention  the 
cost  of  governmental  administration,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance, and  therefore  could  not  judge  as  to  the  economy  or 
waste. 

i.  There  has  been  inadequate  means  whereby  those  who 
served  with  fidelity  and  efficiency  might  make  a  record  of 
accomplishment  and  be  distinguished  from  those  who  were 
inefficient  and  wasteful. 

j.  Functions  and  establishments  have  been  duplicated, 
even  multiplied,  causing  conflict  and  unnecessary  expense. 

k.  Lack  of  full  information  has  made  intelligent 
direction  impossible  and  co-operation  between  different 
branches  of  the  service  difficult. 

4.  The  'president  has  become  legislator  in  chief. 

5.  The  legislature  has  become  administrator  in  chief.  So 
unaccustomed  are  we  to  think  of  presidents  as  executives 
responsible  for  billion -dollar  annual  appropriations,  and 
for  annual  financial  transactions  totaling  six  billions,  that 
at  a  time  of  war  troubles  and  war  taxes,  the  president  speaks 
of  national  extravagance  almost  casually,  as  if  responsibility 
for  checking  it  were  equally  distributed  among  100,000,000 
citizens,  or  at  least  equally  among  over  600  legislators  and 
himself  and  his  appointees.  Not  a  word  in  his  message 
indicates  that  it  is  the  president's  intention  to  deal  radically 
with  the  waste  which  he  says  will  now  "run  into  the  mil- 
lions." Nor  is  there  even  a  direct  injunction  to  congress  to 
take  any  particular  step  to  check  this  extravagance.  At 
this  time  of  maximum  need  for  a  clear  program  the  presi- 
dent is  less  definite  as  to  remedy  than  two  years  ago  when 
not  yet  charged  with  responsibility,  or  30  years  ago  when 
writing  about  the  affairs  he  is  now  administering. 

6.  Cabinet  officers  are  expected  to  be  statesmen  and  in- 
ventors first  and  administrators  next  if  time  and  pressure 
permit.     Where  in  the  annual  reports  which  have  been  pub- 
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lished  this  week  is  there  evidence  of  conviction  that  new 
work  can  be  done  from  old  waste  rather  than  from  new 
money? 

7.  A  mania  for  special  investigations  and  new  bureaus  is 
another  cause.  At  almost  every  point  when  the  public  sees 
clearly  that  some  advance  step  ought  to  be  taken,  either  a 
special  commission  is  appointed  to  do  what  administrative 
officers  are  paid  to  do,  or  some  new  set  of  officers  and  em- 
ployees are  appointed  to  do  by  retail  what  existing  agencies 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  by  wholesale.  For  this  particular 
cause  the  outside  public  is  quite  as  responsible  as  congress  or 
office  holders.  For  example,  a  few  years  ago  the  need 
for  greater  attention  to  children's  welfare  became  obvious. 
Instead  of  requiring  that  the  federal  government  so  co-or- 
dinate its  census  work,  health  work,  and  education  work 
that  this  new  service  could  be  rendered  on  an  enormous 
scale  and  this  new  motive  vitalize  three  existing  services,  a 
nation-wide  campaign  secured  a  special  children's  bureau 
by  first  proving  the  unfitness  of  the  nation's  health,  educa- 
tion, and  census  bureaus. 

8.  Growth  is  often  cited  as  a  cause  of  waste,  but,  as 
private  business  has  proved,  the  larger  the  business  and 
the  more  numerous  the  units  the  easier  is  it  to  apply  prin- 
ciples of  scientific  management.  Where  waste  exists, 
growth  of  population  or  growth  or  volume  of  business  does 
not  compel  growth  in  expenditures. 

9.  The  frequent  meetings  of  congress  are  undoubtedly  a 
cause,  about  which  nothing  can  be  done  except  to  have  the 
public  see  that  if  congress  met  half  as  often  the  expense  of 
running  the  government  would  increase  half  as  fast.  The 
ease  with  which  money  can  be  obtained  and  the  annual  free- 
for-all  competition  for  congressional  action  leads  to  new 
and  ever-new  proposals. 

10.  Another  cause  of  waste  is  the  belief  which  should  be 
shattered  and   can  be  shattered   by   educational   work  — 
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that  being  elected  congressman  or  senator  or  president,  or  being 
appointed  head  of  a  department,  instantly  gives  one  knowledge 
not  only  about  general  affairs  of  state  but  about  each  mans 
particular  office,  about  appropriation  bills,  etc. 

11.  Lack  of  a  budget  is  unquestionably  a  cause  and  an 
important  cause  of  government  waste.  Mr.  Tawney  showed 
that  having  a  number  of  different  committees,  instead  of 
one  appropriation  committee,  had  caused  in  the  last  congress 
a  waste  of  $62,000,000  which  according  to  him  might  easily 
have  been  prevented.  The  helterskelter  method  of  appro- 
priating funds  and  of  estimating  was  explained  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Commercial  Club  by  President  Taft.  Details 
need  not  be  repeated  here.  To  have  eight  different  com- 
mittees responsible  for  reviewing  government  estimates; 
to  have  congressional  committees  and  laws  stand  between 
the  executive  and  his  responsibility  for  stopping  waste;  to 
have  conditions  by  which  the  president's  appointees  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  increases,  not  with  their  chief 
but  before  congressional  committees,  means  just  so  many 
invitations  to  forget  the  public's  interest  and  to  play  the 
game  that  is  called  extravagance. 

12.  Lack  of  continuing  and  informed  public  interest 
is  now  and  from  now  on  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  reason 
for  federal  extravagance.  Innumerable  specific  opportuni- 
ties to  save  are  definitely  recorded.  The  experts  have 
opened  the  campaign.  Other  experts  can  do  the  rest  of 
the  installations  and  reorganization  necessary  to  save  the 
millions  now  wasted  and  to  increase  immensely  the  efficiency 
of  the  near-billion  that  must  be  spent  annually  even  after 
gross  waste  has  been  eliminated.  To  add  to  the  evidence 
before  officials  of  waste  and  to  the  proof  of  opportunities 
to  save  will  not  now  eliminate  extravagance.  Nor  will  the 
budget  of  itself  eliminate  extravagance.  The  present  presi- 
dent, and  the  present  cabinet  officers,  and  the  present 
congress  have  information  to-day  by  which  they  can  make 
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substantial  beginnings  of  savings.  Merely  to  add  to  this 
information  or  its  clear  presentation  will  not  make  them  feel 
that  it  is  the  most  important  or  one  of  the  most  important 
things  for  them  to  do.  It  is  the  use  of  the  budget  principle 
by  the  public  and  not  the  use  of  budget  technique  by  public 
officers  that  will  now  bring  about  consecutive  effort  to  reduce 
federal  waste. 

The  country  is  now  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  had 
been  taking  lessons  in  the  new  dances  —  it  has  learned  all 
the  holds  and  has  only  the  steps  left  to  learn. 

Next  Steps  Toward  a  Federal  Budget 

Of  the  next  steps  which  should  now  be  taken  to  cut  out 
waste  in  federal  business  and  to  increase  efficiency  in  the 
relations  of  federal  government  to  private  business  and 
private  citizens,  some  steps  must  be  taken  by  the  government 
itself,  others  by  citizens  interested  in  government  efficiency. 

Whether  the  government  will  take  its  steps  depends  very 
largely  upon  whether  citizens  take  their  steps. 

Steps  for  the  Government  to  Take 

1.  Publish  the  70  heretofore  unpublished  reports  (of 
110)  by  the  president's  commission  on  economy  and  effi- 
ciency, together  with  short  digests,  for  use  of  officials,  con- 
gressmen, and  public,  that  will  show  specific  opportunities 
to  save  and  to  increase  efficiency 

2.  Expect  extension  of  service  to  be  met  out  of  savings, 
not  out  of  additional  taxes 

3.  Expect  the  president  to  secure  information  and  to 
assume  personal  responsibility  for  the  estimates  submitted 
by  executive  departments  —  particularly  to  know  what 
efforts  have  been  made  by  presidential  appointees  to  as- 
certain places  and  amounts  of  waste. 
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4.  Expect  the  president  to  assume  responsibility  for 
administering  and  getting  administered;  for  using  informa- 
tion which  exists  in  over  100  reports  as  to  specific  opportu- 
nities to  cut  out  waste  and  increase  efficiency ;  for  using  and 
having  used  the  army  of  accountants  and  engineers  who 
know  how  to  cut  out  waste  if  assured  continued  executive 
support;  for  explaining  to  congress  and  to  the  public,  as 
only  the  president  can  explain,  opportunities  for  rendering 
greater  service  for  fewer  millions. 

5.  Expect  both  president  and  one  congressional  com- 
mittee (that  on  appropriations)  to  utilize  each  a  central  in- 
vestigating staff  for  analyzing  budget  estimates,  locating 
and  eliminating  waste. 

6.  Expect  congress  to  act  through  one  committee  in- 
stead of  through  eight,  in  final  review  of  estimates,  and  upon 
one,  not  15  appropriation  bills. 

7.  Expect  congress  to  put  riders  on  other  riders  and  not 
on  executive  estimates  and  regular  appropriation  bills,  so 
that  the  president  may  veto  riders  without  vetoing  needed 
appropriations. 

8.  Expect  the  president  to  secure  in  advance  public 
support  for  an  emphatic  veto  of  riders  to  appropriation  bills, 
and  even  if  necessary  to  veto  of  appropriation  bills,  in  order 
to  help  the  public  see  the  truth  and  make  known  its  own 
wishes  regarding  proved  extravagance. 

9.  Expect  a  continuous  central  auditing  of  operation 
facts  on  behalf  of  the  president,  to  include  not  only  an  audit 
of  money  spent,  but  more  important  still,  an  audit  of  work 
done.  The  first  step  in  starting  such  audit  of  operation, 
through  an  auditing  and  summarizing  bureau  or  division  of 
reference  and  research,  is  to  have  the  federal  officers  and 
employees  know  that  the  executive  officer  has  set  out  to  get 
the  truth. 

10.  Expect  clear  statements  to  the  public  from  even 
the  defective  information  which  is  now  available  that  will 
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show  where  and  for  what  purpose  the  government  is  asking 
increased  allowances  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

11.  Expect  early  and  complete  statements  for  all 
amounts  obtained  through  income  tax,  corporation  taxes, 
and  war  taxes. 

Steps  for  the  Public 

Steps  for  officials  to  take  are  now  easy  and  numerous. 
Public  accountants,  managers  of  large  business  enterprises, 
students  of  public  affairs,  could  furnish  offhand  a  longer  list 
than  that  above  given.  Experience  with  cities  and  states 
and  with  national  government  shows  that  comprehensive 
and  continuous  effort  on  the  part  of  officials  may  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  unless  the  citizens  who  more  clearly 
see  and  feel  the  need  make  it  their  business  to  keep  taking 
steps  against  national  extravagance. 

The  following  are  among  steps  which  business  interests 
and  public-spirited  business  men  could  easily  take: 

1.  Set  out  to  make  the  work  for  a  national  budget  a 
popular  issue  and  not  a  technical  issue  for  experts. 

2.  Use  methods  to  convince  the  public  and  secure  its 
co-operation  which  business  uses  in  selling  goods,  opening 
up  new  territory,  and  launching  new  enterprises.  Keep  on 
the  job,  reiterate,  illustrate. 

3.  Keep  congressmen  reminded  that  action  is  expected 
of  them,  not  in  some  distant  future  but  at  once. 

4.  After  locating  congressmen  or  officers  who  block 
progress  keep  them  in  the  spotlight  of  public  interest,  and 
utilize  their  responsiveness  to  protests  and  appeals  from 
their  own  constituents  by  showing  their  constituents  where 
and  why  there  is  need  for  their  personal  interest,  a  protest 
and  appeal. 

5.  Keep  the  president  reminded  that  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  incisive  and  comprehensive  beginnings  is  at 
hand,  and  that  the  country  expects  the  president  to  use  his 
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powers  as  executive,  leader,  and  teacher  to  meet  deficits 
with  curtailment,  not  with  taxes. 

6.  Interest  the  country's  largest  advertisers  in  telling 
the  public  through  postscripts  to  their  advertisements  that 
war  taxes  will  raise  less  money  than  the  government  is 
wasting. 

7.  Use  commercial  clubs  and  civic  organizations. 

8.  Use  the  large  expositions. 

9.  Use  the  absurdities  of  the  pork  barrel  as  levers, 
not  as  scapegoats,  and  illustrate  the  futility  of  trying 
to  get  rid  of  pork-barrel  waste  so  long  as  we  continue 
the  more  insidious  and  costly  waste  in  purchasing,  em- 
ploying, investigating,  publishing,  constructing,  and  oper- 
ating. 

10.  Start  a  central,  non-partisan,  non-factional,  im- 
personal, outside  citizens'  audit  of  operation  results,  of 
reports  and  investigations,  etc.  A  small  amount  of  money 
invested  by  business  interests  in  seeing  that  the  federal 
government  spends  its  hundreds  of  millions  in  increasing  not 
decreasing  the  country's  earning  power,  will  pay  dividends 
such  as  have  never  been  equaled  by  any  educational  move- 
ment in  this  country. 

The  actual  budget  of  such  a  citizens'  enterprise  would  be 
not  merely  the  few  thousand  dollars  needed  for  its  in- 
vestigating and  reporting  work,  but  those  few  thousands 
plus  the  billion  dollars  spent  by  the  national  government 
yearly.  Experience  shows  that  there  is  a  way  to  use  citizen 
interest  which  will  secure  progressively  increasing  efficiency 
from  government. 

The  federal  budget  will  not  be  realized  until  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  take  steps  to  reiterate  the  demand  for 
a  federal  budget.  What  is  still  more  important  —  a 
federal  budget  is  apt  to  lead  to  more  rather  than  less  ex- 
travagance unless  while  serving  the  executive  and  congress 
it  helps  the  general  public  understand  federal  business. 
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Secretary  McAdoo  Will  Aggressively  Lead 

I  wrote  to  Secretary  McAdoo  and  asked  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  to  us  to-night  as  to  any  steps  taken  upon  this 
subject  by  way  of  utiHzing  the  110  reports  of  President 
Taft's  commission  or  of  providing  a  national  budget. 
He  telegraphed  as  follows:  "Larger  questions  have  so  ab- 
sorbed my  time  and  opportunity  here  that  I  have  so  far  not 
been  able  to  give  any  consideration  to  the  budget  question, 
but  will  hope  to  go  into  this  fully  the  coining  year."  Present 
conditions  make  it  relatively  simple  to  interest  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the  other  Secretaries  and  also  the 
President  to  go  very  fully  into  this  thing  this  next  year  and 
to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  very  biggest  things  that  the  ad- 
ministration can  do.  And  the  public  can  be  interested 
enough  so  that  these  officials  will  feel  that  to  leave  the  next 
administration  a  heritage  minus  gross  inefficiency,  and  to 
put  federal  business  upon  a  really  efficient  basis,  is  about  as 
big  a  thing  as  the  national  administration  can  hope  to  do. 

The  Public  Needs  Reminders 

The  public  is  like  Prof.  Lowell's  brother  —  and  I  state 
this  as  my  conclusion  —  this  is  what  will  happen  unless 
some  citizens  hold  themselves  responsible  for  creating  wide 
interest  in  this  matter  at  the  present  time.  Prof.  Lowell 
was  leaving  Harvard,  left  his  house  in  charge  of  his  brother 
and  told  him  to  take  care  of  the  lawn.  At  New  York  the 
professor  remembered  that  nothing  had  been  said  about 
the  bird,  fire,  and  so  forth.  So  he  telegraphed,  "Feed 
the  bird."  And  something  just  like  this  will  happen  if 
some  one  does  not  take  the  lead  for  the  public  in  securing 
a  federal  budget.  Prof.  Lowell  found  a  telegram  waiting 
for  him  at  Buffalo;  "Bird  fed,  hungry  again.  Please  wire 
instructions." 
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President  Sunny.  Gentlemen,  we  are  most  grateful 
to  Dr.  Allen  for  coming  here  this  evening.  He  came  on 
very  short  notice  and,  I  imagine,  at  considerable  incon- 
venience. He  has  given  us  a  very  interesting  speech  with 
very  interesting  facts  and  has  made  a  large  number  of 
valuable  suggestions.  We  thank  him  most  heartily.  The 
meeting  is  now  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED   AND  THIRTY-NINTH 
REGULAR   MEETING 

Saturday,  January  9,  1915 
Open  Meeting:    President  Sunny  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

The  Shipping  Bill  as  a  Means  for  the  Development 
AND  Expansion  of  Our  Merchant  Marine 

Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

President  Sunny.  Mr.  Secretary,  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  and  guests:  At  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  when  peace  was  declared  in  1783,  ship-owners  and 
ship-builders  in  the  United  States  were  almost  without 
employment,  and  the  industry  was  in  a  desperate  condition. 
With  no  naval  or  other  protection  from  the  government;  in 
competition  with  the  superior  equipment  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, backed  by  strong  navies,  the  American  marine  had 
little  opportunity  to  either  claim  or  carry  its  share  of  the 
ocean  traffic. 

In  this  situation  a  universal  appeal  was  made  to  Con- 
gress for  some  reasonable  measure  of  national  protection 
and  encouragement.  The  first  Congress  under  the  new 
Federal  Constitution,  which  met  in  1789,  responded  prompt- 
ly and  splendidly  by  granting  a  discount  of  ten  per  cent  on 
the  tariff  duties  upon  imports  carried  in  ships  built  and 
owned  by  American  citizens,  with  the  result  that  ship- 
building and  shipping  immediately  entered  upon  an  era 
of  gratifying  prosperity. 
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Nor  did  Congress  stop  at  this,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
between  1789  and  1828,  it  passed  no  fewer  than  fifty  tariff 
or  other  laws,  to  protect  and  encourage  American  ship- 
building and  shipping.  Within  five  years  after  the  legisla- 
tion of  1789,  American  ships  were  carrying  90  per  cent 
of  the  United  States  exports  and  imports,  as  against  23 
per  cent  prior  to  1789,  and  this  record  of  satisfactory  traffic 
was  sustained  for  many  years,  until  checked  by  changes 
in  the  laws  more  favorable  to  foreign  ships. 

The  success  of  the  American  marine  was  of  course  at 
the  expense  of  the  shipping  industry  of  England,  France, 
and  other  countries,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  voiced  in  1829 
in  an  article  in  the  London  Times,  as  follows : 

It  is  not  our  habit  to  sound  the  tocsin  on  light  occasions,  but 
we  conceive  it  to  be  impossible  to  view  the  existing  state  of  things 
in  this  country  without  more  than  apprehension  and  alarm. 
Twelve  years  of  peace,  and  what  is  the  situation  of  Great  Britain? 
The  shipping  interest,  the  cradle  of  our  navy,  is  half  ruined.  Our 
commercial  monopoly  exists  no  longer;  and  thousands  of  our 
manufacturers  are  starving,  or  seeking  redemption  in  distant 
lands.  We  have  closed  the  Western  Indies  against  America  from 
feelings  of  commercial  rivalry.  Its  active  seamen  have  already 
engrossed  an  important  branch  of  our  carrying  trade  to  the 
Eastern  Indies.  Her  starred  flag  is  now  conspicuous  on  every  sea, 
and  will  soon  defy  our  thunder. 

As  a  stimulus  to  its  marine,  Great  Britain  in  1839 
granted  to  Samuel  Cunard  and  his  associates  a  subsidy 
for  carrying  the  mails  in  English  vessels  and  this  resulted  not 
only  in  the  founding  of  the  great  Cunard  Company,  but 
also  in  the  establishment  of  a  policy  of  ship  subsidy  to  which 
Great  Britain  has  continuously  adhered  to  this  day. 

In  addition  to  subsidized  competition  from  abroad, 
America's  ship-owners  from  1840  to  1860  were  forced  to 
face  opposition  at  home  from  those  who  viewed  with  some 
distrust  the  growing  financial  and  political  strength  of  that 
industry.     True,  a  mail  subsidy  was  voted  by  the  Congress 
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in  1845  to  the  Collins  Line,  but  the  aid  came  too  late  to 
repair  the  damage  done  by  the  British  subsidy,  and  by  1853 
American  bottoms  were  carrying  less  than  70  per  cent  of  our 
exports  and  imports. 

The  interest  of  the  Government  in  the  merchant  marine, 
which  for  years  had  been  on  the  wane,  practically  disap- 
peared altogether  just  before  the  Civil  War.  In  the  Civil 
War  our  merchant  marine  was  almost  wholly  destroyed, 
and  the  percentage  of  our  exports  and  imports  carried  by 
Amercan  ships  fell  below  30  per  cent;  recovered  to  35  per 
cent  in  1870;  fell  to  17  per  cent  in  1880;  to  11  per  cent 
in  1895,  and  is  now  below  10  per  cent  as  compared  with  92.5 
per  cent  about  ninety  years  ago,  and  an  average  of  over  80 
per  cent  for  seventy  years  before  the  Civil  War. 

And  so,  the  American  skipper,  unequaled  in  skill,  daring, 
and  courage,  yielded  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  not  to 
superior  seamanship,  but  to  British  enterprise  and  states- 
manship, aided  and  abetted  by  our  own  neglect  and  indif- 
ference. 

In  seventy-five  years  the  British  policy  of  steadfastly 
supporting  and  encouraging  its  marine  has  never  changed 
and  to  our  farsighted  and  courageous  neighbor  belongs  the 
glory,  the  protection,  and  the  profit  of  almost  complete 
possession  of  the  ocean  pathways. 

But  it  is  still  morning  in  the  development  of  American 
commerce,  and  the  opportunity  is  open  to  correct  our  errors 
of  omission  and  commission  and  recover  the  representation 
in  the  seas  which  will  conform  with  our  national  dignity 
and  importance. 

We  have  in  mind  no  conquest  for  maritime  supremacy 
to-day,  but  do  have  a  reasonable  and  patriotic  hope  for  an 
independence  on  the  seas  that  will  match  with  our  independ- 
ence at  home.  It  is  a  satisfaction  and  gratification  that  the 
energetic  administration  of  President  Wilson  has  taken  up 
this  problem,  and  that  our  distinguished  guest,  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  the  Treasury,  is  to  speak  to  us  concerning  it  this 
evening. 

I  have  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  Hon. 
William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  will 
speak  on  the  subject  of  "The  Shipping  Bill  as  a  Means  for 
the  Development  and  Expansion  of  our  Merchant  Marine." 


THE  SHIPPING  BILL  AS  A  MEANS  FOR  THE 

DEVELOPMENT   AND   EXPANSION  OF 

OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen:  This  is  a  very 
decided  compliment  which  you  pay  me  in  asking  me  to 
come  here  this  evening  and  speak  to  you  upon  a  subject  of 
such  vital  moment  to  the  development  of  the  commerce  of 
our  great  nation.  And  I  have  come  because  it  is  always  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  meet  representative  men  of  Chicago. 
They  embody  that  splendid  spirit  of  American  enterprise 
and  American  courage  which  has  made  our  nation  great. 
When  I  say  that,  I  do  not  pay  it  as  an  idle  compliment.  I 
speak  from  the  very  genuine  and  sincere  conviction  which 
I  feel  about  your  achievements,  resulting  from  a  frequent 
intercourse  with  you,  or  some  of  you  at  least,  and  resulting 
from  a  great  many  visits  to  your  really  great  and  growing 
city. 

I  sometimes  wish,  as  I  go  through  this  great  middle  and 
western  section  of  our  country  from  which  have  proceeded 
so  many  of  these  splendid  progressive  ideas  and  ideals  which 
have  been  conquering  our  nation  and  determining  its  policy 
in  the  last  few  years,  that  some  of  the  spirit  which  you  men 
represent  was  diffused  throughout  our  land,  especially 
those  portions   of  our  country   which  have  been  longest 
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settled,  and  which  have  felt  more  of  a  degree  of  satisfied 
achievement  than  the  restless  spirit  of  the  West  is  willing 
to  admit,  or  is  willing  to  submit  to. 

It  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  gratification  to  me,  gentle- 
men, to  come  to  you  at  a  time,  too,  when  the  skies  of  business 
are  clearing  rapidly,  and  when  the  trying  conditions  through 
which  this  country  has  passed  in  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  conditions  which  have  been  forced  upon  us  by 
events  entirely  beyond  our  control,  those  conditions  which 
have  been  the  occasion  of  so  much  concern  and  anxiety, — 
I  say  it  gives  me  particular  gratification  to  come  here  at  a 
time  when  those  conditions  are  becoming  more  resolved 
into  a  condition  of  encouragement  and  of  certainty  for  the 
future. 

When  I  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  grumbling  that  is  going 
on  in  some  quarters,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  pessimistic 
talk  which  one  encounters,  particularly  in  the  partisan 
press,  I  cannot  help  feeling  how  thankful  every  American 
citizen  ought  to  be  with  what  we  have  at  home,  with  what 
we  have  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  Peace  everywhere. 
Even  domestic  peace  seems  to  be  coming  about  rather  rapid- 
ly. A  more  hopeful  time  seems  to  be  upon  the  land,  a  more 
serene  atmosphere  and  a  better  understanding  seems  to  be 
growing  up  in  every  quarter  of  our  great  nation;  so  that 
every  opportunity  seems  to  exist  for  going  ahead  upon  the 
peaceful  paths  of  conquest  that  conduce  so  much  to  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  a  united  and  homogeneous  people. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  which  has  been  assigned  to 
me  this  evening,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  say  one  thing;  I 
ought  to  tell  a  story  on  myself,  because  the  character  of 
the  compliment  which  you  have  paid  me,  makes  me  feel  so 
undeserving  that  I  ought  to  make  a  confession. 

I  was  riding  to  New  York  from  Washington,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1913,  when  the  Currency  Bill  was  the  subject  of  very 
acute  discussion.     It  was  a  very  hot  day.     I  had   settled 
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back  in  my  chair  in  the  parlor  car,  with  the  feehng  that 
I  was  going  to  get  at  least  two  or  three  hours  of  rest.  The 
bankers,  at  that  time,  were  making  it  somewhat  warm  for 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Some  of  our  friends  in  New 
York,  who  own  and  edit  newspapers,  were  unsparing  in 
their  allusions  to  the  Secretary,  in  terms  that  were  far  from 
complimentary.  A  gentleman  was  sitting  in  front  of 
me  reading  a  New  York  paper,  and  after  a  time  he  turned 
and  said  somewhat  abruptly  and  excitedly,  "Did  you  ever 
see  such  a  damn  fool  as  this  fellow  we  have  at  Washington 
now,  is,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.^*" 

I  assumed,  of  course,  that  he  must  know  me  or  he  would 
not  have  spoken  with  such  conviction.  But,  I  soon  dis- 
covered that  my  identity  was  wholly  lost  to  him,  so  I  said, 
"No,  sir,  you  are  quite  right.  Nobody  knows  him  more 
intimately  than  I  do,  and  I  know  that  that  judgment  of  him 
is  absolutely  accurate."  I  said,  "The  fact  is  that  I  am  the 
unfortunate  individual  that  you  are  talking  about;  I  am 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself." 

Well,  it  was  a  most  amazing  contretemps.  We  fell  into  a 
rather  good-natured  conversation.  It  seems  he  had  based 
his  opinion  upon  an  article  he  had  just  been  reading  in  this 
New  York  paper,  and  he  was  so  stirred  up  about  it  that,  as 
a  man  naturally  does  under  such  circumstances,  he  wanted 
to  unburden  himself  to  some  fellow  man.  It  finally  wound 
up  with  this  extraordinary  condition,  that  I  found  myself 
arguing  strongly  in  favor  of  the  article  in  this  newspaper, 
and  he  was  just  as  strongly  trying  to  convince  me  that  that 
article  was  not  correct. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  your  very  generous  and  complimen- 
tary invitation  has  tended  to  increase  my  self-respect,  and 
has  made  me  feel  some  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  my  very 
prompt  admission  to  this  gentleman,  that  I  was  all  that  he 
first  charged  me  with  being;  and  I  hope,  as  a  result  of  the 
speech  I  am  making  to  you  to-night,  that  you  will  not  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  my  friend  on  the  train  had  come  to 
about  me. 

Now,  gentlemen,  this  looks  formidable  as  to  length 
and  I  hope  you  will  not  be  discouraged  at  the  outset.  I 
regret  very  much  to  have  had  to  prepare  this  speech,  but  as 
it  relates  to  a  matter  of  such  vital  national  policy,  and  as 
I  wanted  to  put  the  argument  before  you  in  as  compact 
form  as  I  knew  how,  I  felt  I  should  write  it. 

Since  1880  Democratic  and  Republican  national  plat- 
forms alike  have  declared,  from  time  to  time,  in  favor  of  an 
American  Merchant  Marine.  During  the  whole  of  this 
period  of  thirty-four  years,  political  leaders  of  all  parties 
and  business  men  of  every  kind  of  political  faith,  have  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  a  Merchant  Marine  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  if  our  commerce  is  to  expand  and  the  American 
people  are  to  have  a  fair  share  of  the  world's  trade. 

The  Democratic  National  Platform  of  1912  contains 
the  following: 

We  believe  in  fostering,  by  constitutional  regulation  of  com- 
merce, the  growth  of  a  merchant  marine,  which  shall  develop 
and  strengthen  the  commercial  ties  which  bind  us  to  our  sister 
republics  of  the  South,  but  without  imposing  additional  burdens 
upon  the  people  and  without  bounties  or  subsidies  from  the  Public 
Treasury. 

A  similar  declaration  is  found  in  the  Democratic  National 
platforms  of  1880,  1884,  1904,  and  1908.  The  Republican 
National  platforms  of  1884,  1892,  1896,  1900,  1904,  1908, 
and  1912  contain  declarations  in  favor  of  building  up  an 
American  Merchant  Marine,  that  of  1912  being  as  follows: 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  country's  most  urgent  needs  is  a 
revived  merchant  marine.  There  should  be  American  ships  and 
plenty  of  them  to  make  use  of  the  great  American  oceanic  canal 
now  nearing  completion. 

Since  this  speech  was  dictated  to  my  stenographer, 
the  Minority  Report  has  been  filed  by  the  Republican  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  and  they  urge 
a  great  many  grounds  of  objection  against  the  pending 
bill.  They  speak  with  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  about  the 
danger  to  the  country  of  engaging  in  an  enterprise  of  this 
character. 

Now,  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  every  one  of  the  men 
who  signed  that  Minority  Report,  Senator  Burton  being  the 
chairman  of  it,  and  three  of  our  most  representative  Re- 
publican Senators,  Senator  Root,  Senator  Lodge,  and 
Senator  Gallinger,  who  are  not  members  of  the  committee, 
have  expressed  themselves  in  similar  terms  in  opposition 
to  this  bill.  I  cannot  help  recalling  that  each  one  of  those 
gentlemen  was  a  very  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Currency 
Bill,  the  present  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  each  one  of  them, 
or,  at  least  most  of  them,  warned  the  country  in  most  em- 
phatic language  against  the  dangers  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act. 

I  mention  that  because  it  seems  to  be  significant  of  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  our  public  men,  both  Republican 
and  Democratic,  to  form  convictions  against  public  meas- 
ures because  they  are  sponsored  by  an  opposing  political 
party.  They  do  not  seem  to  judge  these  questions  so  much 
upon  their  merits  as  upon  their  origin. 

The  Progressive  party  made  no  specific  declaration 
in  favor  of  a  merchant  marine  but  did  declare  strongly  in 
favor  of  extending  our  foreign  commerce,  as  shown  by  the 
following  quotation  from  its  platform  of  1912: 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Federal  Government  should 
co-operate  with  manufacturers  and  producers  in  extending  our 
foreign  commerce.  To  this  end  we  demand  adequate  appropria- 
tions by  Congress  and  the  appointment  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  solely  with  a  view  to  their  special  fitness  and  worth,  and 
not  in  consideration  of  political  expediency. 

It  is  imperative  to  the  welfare  of  our  people  that  we  enlarge 
and  extend  our  foreign  commerce.  We  are  pre-eminently  fitted 
to  do  this  because,  as  a  people,  we  have  developed  high  skill  in 
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the  art  of  manufacturing;  our  business  men  are  strong  executives, 
strong  organizers.  In  every  way  possible  our  Federal  Government 
should  co-operate  in  this  important  matter. 

These  unequivocal  declarations  show  conclusively  that 
the  creation  of  an  American  merchant  marine  is  not  a 
partisan  question,  but  a  vital  policy  of  national  importance 
upon  which  all  parties  have  long  been  in  agreement.  Like 
the  currency  question,  it  has  been  talked  about  intermi- 
nably, but,  unlike  the  currency  question,  it  remains  to  be 
solved. 

While  both  of  the  leading  political  parties  are  culpable 
for  the  plight  in  which  our  foreign  trade  now  finds  itself 
because  of  their  failure  to  create,  as  promised,  an  American 
merchant  marine,  the  Republican  party  is  the  more  culpable 
because  it  has  had  complete  power  to  legislate  during  a  large 
part  of  the  last  twenty  years  when  it  controlled  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Government  and  yet  did 
nothing.  The  Democratic  party  now  has  power  to  legislate, 
and  it  will  be  equally  culpable  if  it  fails  to  act.  It  will  be 
even  more  culpable  if  it  does  nothing,  since  the  emergency 
created  by  the  European  war  has  emphasized,  as  nothing 
else  could  have  done,  the  supreme  folly  of  subjecting  the 
foreign  commerce  of  this  great  nation  to  the  hazards  of 
ocean  transportation  under  the  flags  of  nations  now  engaged 
in  the  most  gigantic  war  of  all  time.  Regardless  of  these 
hazards,  it  is  an  even  greater  folly,  from  an  economic  point 
of  view,  to  continue  deliberately  the  policy  of  trying  to  build 
up  a  great  foreign  trade  by  leaving  to  our  rivals  the  control 
of  the  vitally  important  instrumentalities  of  ocean  trans- 
portation. So  long  as  our  competitors  own  the  ships,  they 
make  the  rates,  they  control  the  service,  and  they  determine 
the  routes.  With  this  power  it  is  easy  to  favor  their  own 
commerce  and  discriminate  against  ours. 

One  of  the  most  significant  utterances  on  this  point  is 
contained  in  the  Republican  National  Platform  of  1900: 
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Our  present  dependence  upon  foreign  shipping  for  nine  tenths 
of  our  foreign  carrying  trade  is  a  great  loss  to  the  industry 
of  this  country.  It  is  also  a  serious  danger  to  our  trade,  for 
its  sudden  withdrawal  in  the  event  of  European  war  would 
seriously  cripple  our  expanding  foreign  commerce.  The  national 
defense  and  naval  efficiency  of  this  country,  moreover,  supply 
a  compelling  reason  for  legislation  which  will  enable  us  to  re- 
cover our  former  place  among  the  trade-carrying  fleets  of  the 
world. 

The  man  who  wrote  that  had  the  power  of  a  seer  and 
the  vision  of  a  statesman,  because  what  is  there  advocated 
is  irrefutably  sound  and  what  is  there  predicted  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  —  a  European  war  has  caused  the  "sud- 
den withdrawal"  of  a  large  part  of  the  foreign  vessels  upon 
which  our  foreign  trade  is  dependent,  and  has  seriously 
crippled  "our  expanding  foreign  commerce."  It  is  nec- 
essary only  to  give  a  few  figures  to  show  how  conclusively 
this  is  true. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  in  August  last, 
the  total  amount  of  gross  steam  tonnage  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  world  was,  in  round  numbers,  45,400,000.  Of  this, 
approximately  one-half  is  under  the  British  flag.  The 
largest  part  of  the  American  tonnage  is  employed  in  the 
lake  and  coastwise  trade  and  is  not  suitable  for  overseas 
service.  We  have  but  fifteen  vessels  of  1,000  net  tons  and 
over,  regularly  engaged  in  the  trans-Atlantic  and  trans- 
Pacific  trade.  They  aggregate  164,546  gross  tons  and 
represent  about  one  third  of  one  per  cent  of  the  world's 
gross  tonnage.  Our  total  gross  steam  tonnage  registered 
for  the  foreign  trade,  including  everything  under  and  over 
1,000  tons,  and  including  all  steam  vessels  admitted  to 
American  registry  since  the  war  broke  out,  is  only  1,061,676 
tons,  or  little  more  than  2  per  cent  of  the  world's  gross 
tonnage. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  reliable  es- 
timates show  that  5,803,014  gross  tons  of  ocean-going  vessels 
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have  been  withdrawn  from  commercial  use,  as  shown  by 
the  following  table : 

German  and  Austrian 3,507,331  tons 

British     vessels     taken     under     government 

charter 1,700,000  tons 

British  vessels  destroyed  or  seized  by  Germany.  265,000  tons 

Vessels  lost  by  mines 330,683  tons 

Total 5,803,014  tons 

Prior  to  the  war  a  large  part  of  our  foreign  trade  was 
carried  in  German  bottoms,  but  since  they  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  seas,  we  are  almost  wholly  dependent,  for 
the  transportation  of  our  foreign  commerce,  upon  the  Eng- 
lish flag.  This  commerce  by  sea  for  the  twelve  months 
ended  June  30,  1914,  aggregated  the  enormous  total  of 
$3,785,500,000.  There  is  no  telling  how  much  greater  that 
would  otherwise  have  been.  It  ought  to  be  many  times 
greater,  if  we  had  the  means  of  developing  our  foreign  trade 
under  our  own  flag.  So  long  as  England  commands  the 
sea,  our  commerce  will  not  be  stopped.  But  who  can  fore- 
tell the  eventualities  of  a  great  war?  It  is  conceivable  that 
a  daring  German  squadron  might  get  into  the  Atlantic  and 
play  havoc  with  our  commerce  in  British  bottoms.  No 
one  can  tell  how  long  the  war  will  last,  and  every  day  that  it 
continues,  our  foreign  trade  is  subject  to  its  vicissitudes  and 
dangers.  Is  it  fair  to  our  producers,  our  merchants,  and 
our  manufacturers  to  force  such  risks  upon  them.''  Are  we 
justified  in  putting  the  prosperity  of  our  country  in  needless 
jeopardy?  Aside  from  this,  our  trade  with  some  of  the 
belligerent  countries  is  practically  destroyed  for  lack  of 
American  ships  to  carry  non-contraband  articles  to  them  and 
to  bring  back  non-contraband  articles  to  us  —  articles  sorely 
needed  in  the  pursuits  of  peaceful  industry  and  science. 
Notably  is  this  true  of  cotton,  which  is  urgently  needed 
by  Germany,  Austria,  and  other  countries.     But  we  haven't 
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the  American  ships.  The  wants  of  these  countries  cannot, 
therefore,  be  supplied  nor  can  the  necessities  of  our  own  dis- 
tressed people  in  the  South  be  relieved.  Neutral  flags  can- 
not be  depended  upon  for  this  service.  They  cannot  get 
the  necessary  war-risk  insurance.  While  Congress  has 
established  a  war-risk  insurance  bureau  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  we  cannot,  of  course,  insure  ships  not  under 
the  American  flag. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  withdrawal  of  the  large  amount 
of  tonnage,  13  per  cent  of  the  world's  total  supply,  has 
created  a  great  scarcity  of  vessels,  with  an  unprecedented 
rise  in  ocean  freight  rates. 

From  every  Atlantic  and  Gulf  port  there  comes  the 
cry  of  scarcity  of  ships  and  exorbitant  rates.  Let  me  cite 
a  few  conspicuous  instances.  In  July  last  the  rate  on 
grain  from  New  York  to  English  ports  was  4  cents  to  5  cents 
per  bushel.  In  December  it  was  16  cents  to  17  cents 
per  bushel  —  an  increase  of  about  300  per  cent.  To  Rotter- 
dam the  rate  was  63^  cents  per  bushel.  In  December  it  was 
30^  cents  per  bushel  —  an  increase  of  about  400  per  cent. 
The  rate  on  cotton  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  in  July 
last  was  20  cents  per  hundredweight;  in  December  it  was 
75  cents  per  hundredweight  —  an  increase  of  275  per  cent. 
The  rates  on  cotton  to  Rotterdam  have  increased  from  $1.00 
to  $5.00  per  bale,  or  400  per  cent.  In  July  last  the  rate  on 
cotton  to  Bremen  was  $1.00  per  bale.  In  December  it  was 
$15.00  per  bale,  or  3  cents  per  pound  of  cotton! 

On  all  commodities  there  have  been  increases  in  rates 
of  from  50  per  cent  to  300  per  cent,  whether  destined  for 
English,  European,  or  Mediterranean  ports.  I  will  not 
multiply  instances,  nor  weary  you  with  statistics. 

These  enormous  increases  in  rates  constitute  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  American  producer.  They  are  reflected  in  the 
lessened  prices  which  he  has  been  compelled  to  take  for 
his   product.     The   increased   cost   of   carrying   American 
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produce  and  commodities  to  European  ports  since  the  war 
broke  out  runs  into  millions. 

This  great  sum  represents  a  heavy  toll  that  has  been 
exacted  by  foreign  steamship  owners  from  American  ship- 
pers and  producers.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  penalty  they  are 
paying  for  the  failure  of  American  politicians  to  carry  out 
their  repeated  promises  to  the  American  people.  Foreign 
owners  may  increase  their  rates  over  night,  arbitrarily  — 
we  have  no  power  to  prevent  it  —  and  we  must  pay  the 
price  or  stop  our  shipments.  Already  our  commerce  is 
being  injured  and  our  prosperity  is  being  retarded  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  tribute  which  lies  heavily  upon  it,  and 
which  will  lie  more  heavily  upon  it  with  each  day  that  passes, 
because  ocean  freight  rates  are  still  rising. 

Let  me  read  from  a  few  letters  from  actual  shippers  in 
various  parts  of  the  country: 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  December  7,  1914. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Washington. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  on  my  desk  several  very  important  inquiries 
for  cotton  for  Germany,  and  feel  satisfied  that  at  least  a  million 
bales  of  cotton  could  be  sold  to  Germany  and  Austria  at  once, 
if  freight  room,  at  a  reasonable  price,  could  be  secured,  and,  above 
all,  that  the  "war  risk"  would  cover  the  shipments  absolutely. 

Now,  cannot  you  find  a  way  for  the  Government  to  furnish  us 
ships  and  guarantee  the  delivery  of  the  cotton  either  at  Gothen- 
burg, Rotterdam,  or  Copenhagen.'*  The  importance  of  this  move 
you  can  realize  in  a  moment  when  you  think  that  every  bale  of 
cotton  that  is  held  over  and  not  spun  becomes  a  weight  on  the 
market  and  reduces  the  chances  of  an  advance  later  on  that  much. 
You  cannot  grind  the  mill  with  the  water  that  has  passed,  and 
when  a  spindle  stops  operating  and  the  cotton  is  not  being  used, 
it  becomes  a  dead  weight  on  the  market,  it  matters  not  how  much 
you  advance  against  it. 

Now,  what  we  want  is  open  markets,  and  a  chance  to  ship 
out  cotton.  If  this  can  be  done  the  cotton  pool  will  only  be  used 
liraitedly.  The  rate  from  New  Orleans  today  to  Gothenburg  is 
$1.50  per  hundredweight;  and  to  Rotterdam  $2.00.     This  is  three 
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and  four  times  the  regular  rate.  Suppose  a  rate  of  $1.00  was 
effected,  and  with  a  "war  risk"  of  not  over  50  cents  per  bale,  this 
would  enable  you  at  once  to  take  a  million  bales  of  cotton  off  of 
the  market.  Can't  you  suggest  some  outlet  for  these  conditions.'* 
A  steamship  loaded  with  10,000  bales  of  cotton  at  $3.00  per 
hundredweight,  or  $15.00  per  bale,  realizes,  gross,  $150,000  for 
the  cargo,  when  the  vessel  itself  is  not  worth  exceeding  $125,000. 
For  such  conditions  there  certainly  should  be  some  remedy. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  Newburger. 

Pensacola,  Florida,  December  12,  1914. 
Senator  D.  U.  Fletcher, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  We  here  do  not  know  whether  to  be  amused 
or  disgusted,  in  regard  to  interviews  given  out  by  prominent 
gentlemen  who  should  know  better,  as  to  the  great  number  of 
ships  available  for  carrying  freight  and  the  ease  in  obtaining 
them. 

If  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  talk  this  way  would  come  down 
to  this  coast  and  see  how  our  business  is  hampered  by  inability 
to  get  bottoms  and  the  extraordinary  freight  rates  charged,  they 
might  change  their  minds  as  to  the  abundance  of  vessels  available. 
The  fact  is  that  freights  are  almost  at  a  prohibitive  figure,  and 
vessels  can  hardly  be  obtained,  even  at  the  piratical  prices  asked. 

Congress  will  be  doing  a  great  service  for  this  coast  if  they  can 
find  some  effective  means  of  remedying  this  serious  situation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

C.  E.  DOBSON, 

President,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  following  is  taken  from  a  letter  of  E.  J.  Glenny, 
President  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  dated  De- 
cember 12,  1914: 

It  has  been  a  great  problem  with  the  cotton  trade  this  season 
to  obtain  tonnage  for  cotton,  the  necessity  for  freight  room  for 
grain  being  greater  than  heretofore  and  the  amount  of  tonnage 
available  being  smaller.  The  ship  agents  are  compelled  to  pay 
$10  to  $10.50  per  ton  of  2240  pounds  upon  the  dead-weight 
capacity  of  the  vessel  for  cargo  as  against  $2.50  to  $3.00  before  the 
declaration  of  war. 
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The  following  is  from  the  Schuler  Cooperage  Com- 
pany, of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  under  date  of  December  22, 
1914: 

We  are  shippers  of  barrel  headings  from  Savannah  to  Liverpool 
and  the  established  ocean  rate  was  from  23  to  25  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  first  available  space  that  we  were  able  to 
obtain  after  August  1st  was  the  latter  part  of  October,  at  which 
time  we  were  advised  that  the  rate  had  been  advanced  to  30  cents. 
At  the  present  the  rate  is  45  cents,  or  an  advance  of  about  96 
per  cent. 

This  rate  will  prevent  our  making  future  shipments,  hence  we 
will  be  compelled  to  forego  taking  additional  orders  until  after  the 
normal  rates  are  restored. 

The  following  is  from  Cornelius  Kahlen,  Exporter, 
of  349  Broadway,  New  York,  dated  December  22,  1914 : 

I  desire  to  point  out  to  you  that  I  am  an  exporter  of  wrapi:)ing 
paper  to  European  countries.  At  the  present  moment  I  expect 
to  forward  about  twenty-five  tons  of  wrapping  paper  in  rolls  from 
New  York  to  Genoa,  Italy,  destined  for  Italian  consumption. 
Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  ocean  freight  rate  quoted  by 
the  various  steamship  lines  was  25  shillings,  plus  5  per  cent  per 
ton  weight  of  2240  pounds,  but  immediately  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  the  rates  increased  continuously,  at  times  40  shil- 
lings, 50  shillings,  and  75  shillings. 

I  am  now  in  receipt  of  a  quotation  from  the  Cunard  Steamship 
Company,  New  York  City,  with  reference  to  my  above-mentioned 
shipment  and  am  quoted  by  this  line  the  rate  of  100  shillings  plus 
5  per  cent  per  ton  weight  of  2240  pounds.  This  is  a  fourfold 
increase  over  the  previous  rates  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  it  makes  the  sale  of  the  paper  almost  prohibitive. 

The  following  is  from  the  United  States  and  Australasia 
Steamship  Company,  of  New  York,  dated  December  17, 
1914: 

In  reference  to  a  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  known  as  the 
"Ship  Purchase  Bill,"  authorizing  the  Government  to  purchase  or 
charter  ships  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  and  to  lease  any  of  these 
ships  to  private  corporations,  we  would  respectfully  ask  that  you 
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file  our  application  for  Government  steamers,  should  this  bill 
become  a  law. 

This  is  an  American  company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
New  Jersey  in  1898.  We  have  been  obliged  to  charter  foreign 
steamers  to  care  for  exports  to  Australasia,  and,  at  the  present 
time,  we  are  not  able  to  charter  steamers. 

There  are  despatched  every  year  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
steamers  from  the  port  of  New  York  to  Australasia  with  a  demand 
for  goods  from  America  constantly  increasing. 

The  following  is  from  a  letter  of  O.  G.  Hempstead  &  Son, 
Steamship  Agents  and  Ship  Brokers,  of  Philadelphia,  dated 
September  21,  1914: 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  with  South  American  ports 
by  this  country  is  almost  negligible,  being  only  6  per  cent  of  our 
total  exports.  There  are  practically  no  first  class  steamers  now 
plying  between  United  States  ports  and  South  American  ports  on 
either  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  sides  of  South  America.  True,  the 
Lamport  &  Holt  and  Prince  Lines  have  regular  sailings  from 
New  York  to  the  East  Coast  of  South  America,  but  the  Prince 
Line  steamers  generally  return  to  England.  The  Lloyd  Brazileiro 
have  ceased  running  their  own  boats,  and  now  maintain  infrequent 
sailings  by  means  of  chartered  steamers,  as  do  also  Messrs.  Funch, 
Edye  &  Co.  The  Atlas,  Munson  and  Lunckebach  lines  do  not 
go  to  South  American  ports,  and  the  steamers  of  Messrs.  Barber 
&  Co.,  R.  P.  Houston  &  Co.,  Norton,  Lilly  &  Co.,  and  the  American 
&  River  Plate  Line  only  maintain  occasional  sailings  to  Buenos 
Ay  res  by  means  of  tramp  steamers. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  South  America  there  is  a  fairly  good 
service  maintained  by  Messrs.  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  the  Wessel 
Duval  Line,  and  the  New  York  &  South  American  Line,  but  I  am 
convinced  that  with  the  stability  only  the  United  States  could 
give  to  a  regular  line,  and  the  class  of  service  which  could  be  es- 
tablished and  maintained,  great  and  permanent  benefit  could  be 
secured  to  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  this  country. 

A  line  of  steamers  capable  of  plying  between  Philadelphia, 
or  New  York,  at  a  14  knot  rate  would  bring  Buenos  Ayres  one  week 
nearer  to  those  ports,  and  if  permanent  sailing  dates  were  named 
and  maintained,  so  that  deliveries  could  be  accurately  anticipated 
(the  most  valuable  asset  of  any  steamship  line),  and  the  steamers 
were  of  the  type  now  in  vogue  between  our  North  Atlantic  ports 
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and  Liverpool,  Hamburg  and  Bremen,  so  that  passengers,  as  well  as 
freight  could  be  carried,  a  great  and  valuable  trade  would  open  to 
the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  those  of  South  America. 

I  have  quoted  these  letters  almost  in  full  because  they 
present  the  actual  conditions  more  vividly  than  I  could 
portray  them  in  any  language  of  my  own. 

I  have  in  my  pocket,  gentlemen,  a  great  many  letters 
which  I  have  just  received  from  the  Treasury  Department 
this  evening.  They  make  the  conditions  even  more  dis- 
tressing for  our  commerce  than  these  letters  indicate.  They 
come  from  a  very  much  wider  range  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  represent  all  kinds  of  activities  in  which  American 
citizens  are  engaged;  but  I  shall  refrain  from  reading  them 
to  you  because  I  think  such  letters  become  very  tiresome  if 
they  are  read  at  too  great  length. 

So  long  as  this  war  continues,  these  unfavorable  con- 
ditions will  not  only  continue  but  grow  worse  unless  some- 
thing is  done.  Who  can  say  how  long  the  war  will  last? 
Who  can  forecast  accurately  its  effects  and  results?  Is  it 
reasonable,  is  it  safe,  is  it  right,  to  remain  idle  any  longer, 
or  to  trust  any  further  in  the  happening  of  some  benevolent 
thing,  through  private  agencies,  that  will  secure  and  pro- 
tect our  foreign  trade? 

Not  only  has  the  war  emphasized  the  imperative  neces- 
sity for  the  quick  creation  of  an  American  Merchant  Marine, 
but  it  has  created  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  trade  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world. 
This  is  notably  the  case  with  South  America.  The  com- 
mercial and  financial  relations  of  our  friendly  and  growing 
Southern  neighbors  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war. 
They  are  seeking,  necessarily,  new  accommodations  — 
new  adjustments.  Where  can  they  find  them  so  readily 
and  advantageously  as  in  our  great  country?  And  where 
will  they  be  more  welcome?  Commenting  on  this  matter, 
that  able  and  distinguished  diplomat,  the  Ambassador  of 
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Argentina,  Doctor  Naon,  said  in  a  recent  speech  before  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Boston: 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  telling  you  anything  new  when 
I  say  that  if  we  rely  on  the  indications  of  our  statistics,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  markets  for 
the  consumption  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  United 
States.  In  support  of  this  fact  I  wish  to  present  to  your  con- 
sideration a  resume  of  a  number  of  comparative  tables  contained 
in  an  Aregntine  official  publication  entitled  "International  Argen- 
tine Commerce,"  which  appeared  in  1912.  This  is  an  official  pub- 
lication of  the  General  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industries  of  my 
country,  and  is  issued  under  the  responsibility  of  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  As  a  consequence  the  figures  appearing  therein  are 
as  exact  as  it  is  possible  to  make  them  and  the  most  authentic 
expression  of  facts.  Gentlemen,  these  figures  show  that  of  the 
total  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  South  American 
Continent,  40.3  per  cent  entered  the  Argentine  Republic.  They 
also  show  that  our  country  received  41.1  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  said  Continent,  47.3  per  cent 
of  those  from  Germany,  49.7  per  cent  of  those  from  Belgium,  50 
per  cent  of  those  from  France,  66.4  per  cent  of  those  from  Italy, 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  exports  from  Spain  to  South  America.  It 
may  thus  be  said  that  the  Argentine  Republic  absorbed  alone 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  world  to  the  South  American 
Continent.  Hence  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  going  too  far  when 
I  say,  in  view  of  these  figures,  that  they  reveal  with  more  eloquence 
than  any  address  could,  the  enormous  purchasing  power  of  my 
country.  They  also  bear  out  the  assertion  made  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  it  constitutes  a  consumption  market  worthy  of 
the  best  efforts  of  countries  producing  manufactured  products, 
if  those  countries  are  desirous  of  obtaining  now  and  in  the  future 
a  certain  means  of  meeting  the  demands  of  their  commercial 
expansion. 

One  of  the  most  sorrowful  consequences  of  the  war  for  us, 
aside  from  the  sentiment  and  affection  intensified  by  the  close  ties 
which  bind  us  with  the  countries  at  war,  has  been  the  almost  com- 
plete paralysis  of  European  importation,  a  paralysis  which  offers  to 
the  American  market  an  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  increasing 
to  enormous  proportions  its  commercial  field,  by  supplying  the 
needs  which  the  European  industry  has  ceased  to  provide  for. 
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Let  us  see  now  what  practical  method  could  be  adopted  for 
supplying  those  needs  and  increasing  the  amount  of  our  inter- 
national commerce. 

There  can  surely  be  no  better  authority  in  this  regard  than  the 
official  word  of  the  Argentine  Government,  as  cabled  some  days 
ago  to  him  who  has  the  honor  of  addressing  you  at  this  moment. 
In  this  cablegram  my  Government  says,  in  brief:  "Our  products 
are  being  exported  without  increased  difficulties,  but  a  scarcity 
of  bottoms  is  foreseen  in  the  near  future  for  the  transportation  of 
our  products.  A  very  efficient  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty 
would  be  if  vessels  were  to  come  from  that  country  with  the  usual 
cargoes,  namely,  unrefined  naphtha,  woods,  iron,  machinery  and 
other  agricultural  implements,  petroleum,  furniture,  lubricating 
oils,  typewriters,  machines,  etc.  These  vessels  would  return 
with  our  products,  such  as  refrigerated  meats,  wool,  hides,  que- 
bracho, tannin,  live  stock,  etc.  American  manufacturers  could 
step  into  the  place  left  by  European  industries  in  all  branches 
formerly  supplied  by  them,  such  as  coal,  steel  rails,  galvanized 
iron,  woolen  goods,  pig  and  sheet  iron,  machinery  in  general, 
cement,  locomotives,  railway  cars,  refined  sugar,  automobiles, 
galvanized  iron  or  steel  wire,  rail  joints,  sheet  zinc,  cotton  fabrics, 
printing  paper,  electric  wire  and  cables,  iron  pipes  of  all  kinds, 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel,  household  articles,  woolen  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  The  present  moment  offers  to  manufacturers  of 
such  articles  most  advantageous  opportunities  for  openings  taking 
advantage  of  the  shutting  down  of  the  European  market.  If 
they  want  to  get  it,  it  is  for  them  to  take  the  initiative  by  sending 
at  least  small  cargoes,  and  especially  by  adapting  themselves  to 
the  custom  of  not  demanding  payment  on  delivery,  a  custom 
which  others  have  followed  with  marked  success." 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  official  word,  inspired  no  doubt  by  the 
Argentine  spirit,  a  spirit  of  good  will  and  sympathy  favoring  the 
increase  of  our  commercial  bonds.  From  these  words  j^ou  may 
derive  the  following  solutions,  in  our  mind  practical:  First, 
enough  vessels  to  meet  demands  of  our  commercial  interchange; 
second,  cultivation  of  the  market  by  sending  small  cargoes  and 
trustworthy  agents  to  place  them;  third,  the  organization  of  our 
trade  on  a  basis  of  credit  similar  to  that  established  by  European 
commerce. 

With  respect  to  the  first  practical  solution,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  discuss  its  possibility.     I  believe,  however,  that  if  the  case 
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should  arise  the  Argentine  Government  would  facilitate  in  so  far 
as  it  was  concerned,  any  initiative  toward  establishing  new  lines 
of  maritime  communication.  I  am  also  convinced  that  American, 
and  perhaps  also  Argentine  capital,  will  be  stimulated  by  their 
own  convenience,  to  invest  in  the  establishment  of  steamship 
lines  which  will  strengthen  the  ties  of  all  kinds  which  bind  us 
together,  thus  imitating  the  example  of  the  greatest  commercial 
countries  of  Europe  which  have  derived  so  many  benefits  from  our 
international  commerce.  I  firmly  believe  that  to  assure  the  sta- 
bility of  our  trade  both  now  and  in  the  future,  we  must  conduct  it 
in  our  own  American  and  Argentine  vessels. 

The  possibilities  offered  by  the  purchasing  power  of  Argentine 
commerce  are  well  worthy  of  positive  efforts,  not  words,  but  action, 
not  wishes,  but  will,  in  order  to  be  able  to  benefit  fully  therefrom. 
I  do  not  believe  I  am  wrong  when  I  say  that  the  Argentine  Re- 
public offers  to  American  manufacturers  to-day  a  consumption 
market  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  millions  over  and  above 
present  exports  to  our  country,  and  to  obtain  such  a  result  it  would 
be  worth  while  to  expend  in  action  a  part  of  the  effort  now  spent 
in  more  or  less  theoretical  methods  in  thinking  of  it. 

It  may  be  true,  as  claimed,  that  there  is,  at  the  moment, 
ample  tonnage  offering  for  South  America,  but  it  may  be 
stated  with  equal  truth  that  the  depression  in  South  Amer- 
ican trade  and  the  disturbance  of  South  American  finances 
and  credits  by  the  European  war,  as  outlined  in  the  speech 
of  the  Argentine  Ambassador  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
have  so  reduced  the  demand  that  the  supply  of  vessels  may, 
at  this  juncture,  be  temporarily  adequate.  But  this  will 
not  last.  Revival  of  South  American  trade  will  soon  come 
and  our  ships  will  be  needed.  South  America's  present 
supply  of  vessels  is  under  foreign  flags;  the  sailings  are  not 
suflBciently  frequent  or  reliable;  the  rates  of  freight  are  high 
and  exceedingly  burdensome  to  American  commerce  and 
put  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  at  a  permanent  dis- 
advantage with  their  European  rivals. 

To  capture  our  share  of  these  markets  and  all  other 
competitive  world  markets,  our  business  men  must  have  the 
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assurance  of  ocean  transportation  under  the  American  flag, 
equal  in  quality,  reliability,  regularity,  and  frequency  of 
sailings  to  that  of  their  European  competitors,  and  at  rates 
for  freight  that  are  equal  to,  if  not  better  than  those  en- 
joyed by  their  foreign  rivals. 

How  can  we  expect  our  enterprising  men  to  make  large 
capital  outlays  to  produce  the  particular  goods  required  for 
the  South  American  trade,  or  any  special  trade,  and  to 
enter  upon  an  active  campaign  to  get  their  share  of  the 
business,  unless  they  have  the  certainty  of  transportation, 
at  reasonable  rates,  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  establish 
the  trade  upon  a  firm  and  profitable  basis?  We  must 
stand  back  of  them  through  governmental  action,  if  we  want 
them  to  succeed.  We  must  develop  South  American  and 
other  foreign  trade  relations  through  the  fundamental  of 
sufficient  transportation  of  the  right  sort,  just  as  we  de- 
veloped the  great  West  in  the  sixties  by  building,  with  gov- 
ernmental aid,  the  transcontinental  railways,  thereby  add- 
ing an  empire  of  territory  and  wealth  to  our  national  re- 
sources. I  merely  repeat  a  platitudinous  axiom  when  I  say 
that  trade  follows  transportation.  American  trade  in 
foreign  markets  will  follow  transportation  under  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  thrive  as  it  never  did  before.  The  markets  of 
the  world  are  before  us  —  the  Orient,  as  well  as  South  Amer- 
ica.    Enterprise  and  courage  are  needed  to  secure  them. 

This  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  question  of  vital  national 
policy.  It  must  not  be  considered  in  a  narrow  and  partisan 
spirit.  We  must  deal  with  it  as  statesmen,  loving  our 
country  and  wanting  its  welfare  above  partisan  advantage 
and  selfish  interest.  We  must  have  highly  developed  vision 
and  practical  imagination  to  solve  these  questions. 

We  have  passed  a  tariff  law  which  has  put  us  in  position 
to  reach  out  and  take  our  share  of  the  world's  markets 
because  we  have  broken  down  those  barriers  which  made 
it  difficult  in  the  past  for  other  nations  to  establish  on  a 
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large  scale  reciprocal  trade  with  us.  Reciprocity  in  trade 
is  essential  to  permanent  commercial  intercourse  and  no 
enduring  trade  development  can  have  any  other  basis.  On 
top  of  a  favoring  tariff  law  we  have  passed  a  splendid  piece 
of  financial  legislation  —  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  —  which 
gives  our  bankers  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  establish  branches  in  foreign  countries,  to  extend 
American  credits,  and  thereby  to  promote  American  com- 
merce. 

The  only  remaining  thing  to  be  done  to  make  our  con- 
quest of  foreign  markets  certain,  is  to  restore  our  Merchant 
Marine  and  enable  our  courageous  and  enterprising  busi- 
ness men  to  carry  our  flag  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  com- 
merce to  every  part  of  the  civilized  world.  When  we  do 
that,  the  American  people  will  enter  upon  a  career  of  solid, 
unfluctuating  and  unexampled  prosperity. 

But  we  must  act  immediately.  We  must  not  waste 
time  in  useless  talk.  The  insistent  knock  of  opportunity 
milst  not  go  unheeded.  We  need  the  ships  as  quickly  as  men 
and  money  can  provide  them.  If  we  could  put  a  substantial 
number  of  American  ships  in  the  trans-Atlantic  service  to- 
day, it  would  result  immediately  in  reducing  the  present 
extortionate  rates  to  a  more  reasonable  basis,  as  well  as 
provide  facilities  not  now  procurable  at  any  price. 

As  I  said  before,  there  seems  to  be  an  absolute  unanimity 
of  opinion  throughout  the  country  as  to  the  necessity  for 
the  prompt  creation  of  an  American  Merchant  Marine.  The 
only  question  is  as  to  the  method  of  getting  it.  Among 
the  various  remedies  proposed  are: 

1.     Subsidies. 

The  Republican  party  has  always  favored  direct  ship 
subsidies,  but  during  all  the  years  it  had  control  of  the 
Government  and  had  the  power  to  legislate,  it  failed  to  put 
this  policy  into  force.  It  either  lacked  the  courage  to  do  so, 
or  was  unable  to  command  the  united  support  of  its  own  fol- 
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lowers  in  the  enactment  of  such  legislation.  Whatever  the 
cause,  it  has  utterly  failed  to  do  any  effective  or  practical 
thing  for  the  restoration  of  our  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  uniform- 
ly opposed  ship  subsidies,  and  since  it  is  now  in  control  of 
both  legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Government, 
and  is  irretrievably  committed  against  such  a  policy,  we  may 
as  well  dismiss  as  impracticable  and  impossible  the  building 
up  of  our  Merchant  Marine  through  Governmental  bounties. 

2,  Discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  goods  shipped  in 
American  bottoms. 

A  provision  for  discriminating  duties  is  contained  in  the 
Simmons-Underwood  Tariff  Bill,  enacted  in  1913,  but  the 
Attorney  General  has  held  that  it  violates  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions with  various  foreign  nations.  This  plan,  therefore, 
must  be  dismissed  as  unworkable.  Even  if  our  treaties 
did  not  stand  in  the  way,  and  we  could  enforce  such  discrim- 
inating duties  in  favor  of  our  ships,  it  would  be  easy  for 
other  nations  to  retaliate  with  similar  discriminations  and 
thereby  largely  negative  such  a  policy.  Retaliatory  reprisals 
of  this  character  would  only  prove  hurtful  by  creating  irrita- 
tion and  ill  will  and  prevent  the  building  up  of  our  trade 
under  our  own  flag. 

3.  Guarantees  by  the  Government  of  the  principal  and 
interest  of  bonds  issued  by  private  corporations  engaged 
in  shipping. 

This  proposal  has  been  urged,  but  it  is  not  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  It  would  be  the  worst  form  of  sub- 
sidy, to  say  nothing  of  the  wholly  indefensible  policy  of 
having  the  United  States  Government  become  the  guaran- 
tor of  the  bonds  of  private  corporations  engaged  in  any 
sort  of  enterprise.  Once  we  entered  upon  such  a  course  we 
should  be  asked  to  endorse  the  bonds  of  corporations  en- 
gaged in  other  than  ship  enterprises.  In  time  we  should 
have  the  same  kind  of  scrambling  at  Washington  for  Gov- 
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ernmental  favor  in  the  way  of  endorsements  of  obligations 
of  private  corporations  that  we  had  for  bounties  to  favored 
interests  under  our  old  tariff  laws.  As  between  this  kind  of 
subsidy  and  the  granting  of  a  direct  subsidy  under  a  general 
law  applicable  to  all  ships  operating  under  the  American 
flag,  the  latter  would  be  far  preferable. 

4.     Amendment  of  the  navigation  laws. 

Much  has  been  said  about  changing  our  navigation  laws 
in  such  manner  as  to  make  the  field  for  private  capital  more 
attractive.  It  is  said  that  our  navigation  laws  are  so  unfa- 
vorable and  put  American  ship  owners  at  such  a  disadvantage 
that  unless  they  are  changed  in  numerous  particulars,  it 
will  be  impossible  ever  to  build  up  an  American  Merchant 
Marine.  Even  if  our  navigation  laws  could  be  changed  to 
the  extent  proposed,  there  is  no  assurance  that  private 
capital  would  come  forward  quickly  and  provide  our  busi- 
ness men  with  the  shipping  facilities  required  in  the  present 
emergency.  It  is  not,  however,  practicable  to  change  our 
navigation  laws  to  the  extent  which  private  capital  demands, 
because  the  principal  change  relates  to  the  wages  of  the 
American  sailor.  It  is  stated  that  the  wage  standard  for 
American  labor  makes  the  cost  of  operating  American 
ships  so  much  greater  than  the  cost  of  operating  the  ships 
of  other  nations  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  American  ship 
owner  to  compete  with  his  foreign  rivals.  This  may  be 
overstatement,  but  whether  it  is  or  not,  I  think  it  can  be 
said  with  certainty  that  public  opinion  in  this  country  will 
never  permit  the  passage  of  any  legislation  that  will  reduce 
the  American  sailor  to  the  standard  of  the  Asiatic  and 
European  sailor.  Instead  of  lowering  the  standard  of  the 
American  sailor,  it  is  more  likely  to  be  increased.  If, 
therefore,  the  wage  scale  of  the  American  sailor  is  an  insu- 
perable obstacle,  as  alleged,  to  the  investment  of  private 
capital  in  American  shipping,  we  may  dismiss  as  impracti- 
cable the  enlistment  of  private  capital  in  the  upbuilding  of 
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our  Merchant  Marine  through  a  change  in  our  navigation 
laws.  There  are  other  features  of  our  navigation  laws  which, 
it  is  said,  must  also  be  modified  or  amended,  before  private 
capital  will  enter  the  field,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
them. 

If  ship  subsidies  cannot  be  obtained,  if  discriminating 
duties  are  unavailable,  if  Government  guarantee  of  the 
bonds  of  private  corporations  cannot  be  granted,  if  the 
standard  of  wages  of  the  American  sailor  cannot  be  lowered, 
if  private  capital  cannot,  for  all  or  any  of  these  reasons,  be 
induced  to  build  up  an  American  Merchant  Marine,  what  is 
the  remedy  .f^ 

The  only  practicable  suggestion  that  has  yet  been  made 
is  the  Shipping  Bill  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  measure  provides  for  direct  Govern- 
ment action.  It  means  business;  it  means  prompt  and  effec- 
tive work;  it  means  the  beginning  of  a  Merchant  Marine 
which  will  meet  the  present  emergency  and  give  prompt 
relief  to  our  distressed  foreign  commerce;  it  means  the  up- 
building of  a  permanent  Merchant  Marine  under  our  flag 
that  will  establish  our  commerce  securely  in  the  open  mar- 
kets of  the  world;  it  means  the  creation  of  a  naval  auxiliary 
which  is  absolutely  indispensable  if  our  navy  is  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  national  defense. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Shipping  Bill  are  the  organ- 
ization of  a  private  shipping  corporation  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000,000,  fifty-one  per  cent  of  which  is  to  be 
subscribed  by  the  Government  and  the  remainder  is  to  be 
offered  to  public  subscription.  If  the  public  does  not  sub- 
scribe, the  Government  will  take  all  of  the  stock.  A  ship- 
ping board  is  created,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Postmaster  General  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  This  Board  is  to  have  the  voting  power  on  the 
Government  stock  and  general  supervision  over  the  ship- 
ping corporation.     The  active  management  of  the  corpora- 
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tion  will,  however,  be  conducted  by  its  board  of  directors  and 
oflBcers,  just  as  the  affairs  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Com- 
pany are  conducted  by  its  officers  and  directors  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  War  Department.  Although  the 
Government  owns  the  entire  capital  stock  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company,  that  Company  has,  as  is  well  known, 
long  operated  successfully  a  line  of  steamships  between  New 
York  and  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  addition  to  the  $10,000,000  of  capital  stock  of  the 
proposed  shipping  corporation,  $30,000,000  of  Panama 
Canal  bonds,  now  in  the  Treasury,  may  be  sold  and  the  pro- 
ceeds used  for  the  purchase  or  construction  of  ships,  which 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  proposed  corporation  in  consid- 
eration of  a  like  amount  of  its  4  per  cent  bonds  which  are  to 
be  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  sold  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Government.  The  act  authorizes  the 
transfer  to  the  new  corporation,  of  the  ships  of  the  Panama 
Railroad  Company  and  any  vessels  belonging  to  the  War 
and  Naval  Establishments  suitable  for  commercial  purposes 
and  not  required  by  the  Army  or  Navy  in  time  of  peace, 
upon  terms  to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

These  are  the  salient  features  of  the  bill.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  Government  does  not  engage  in  the 
shipping  business;  it  is  merely  a  stockholder,  or  the  only 
stockholder  in  a  private  corporation  engaged  in  such  busi- 
ness. The  officers  and  directors  of  the  corporation  will 
be  chosen  for  their  ability  and  knowledge  of  the  shipping 
business,  and  the  corporation  will  be  managed  like  any 
other  well  conducted  business  enterprise  or  organization. 
There  is  no  reason  why  such  a  corporation  cannot  be  made 
just  as  successful  as  any  other  privately  managed  shipping 
corporation.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  operate  the  ships  of 
the  proposed  corporation  in  competition  with  American 
ships  where  they  are  providing  a  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
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service  at  reasonable  rates  to  properly  take  care  of  and  build 
up  American  trade. 

The  object  is  to  have  a  fleet  of  vessels,  many  of  which 
may  be  of  the  improved  type  of  tramp  steamer,  which  can 
be  readily  mobilized  and  thrown  into  service  at  any  point 
or  upon  any  route  where  there  is  a  special  demand  for 
vessels  under  the  American  flag;  and  also  to  establish  cer- 
tain definite  steamship  lines  or  routes,  to  be  operated  and 
maintained  in  such  manner  and  at  such  reasonable  rates  as 
to  give  our  merchants,  manufacturers  and  business  men 
the  assured  transportation  facilities  which  are  indispensable 
to  the  upbuilding  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  American  enterprise. 

The  proposed  corporation  will  also  have  the  right  to 
charter  ships  for  its  own  service,  or  to  make  charter  parties 
of  its  own  ships  to  individuals  and  corporations  for  their 
purposes.  It  will,  in  fact,  provide  that  mobile  and  flexible 
shipping  organization  without  which  it  will  be  impossible 
ever  to  enlarge  our  foreign  trade  upon  any  permanent  and 
secure  basis. 

The  Act  does  not  require  the  shipping  board  to  buy  the 
ships  of  any  particular  foreign  registry.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  no  unneutral  act  will  be  committed  by  the  shipping 
board,  nor  will  any  worthless  ships  or  junk  be  sold  to  the 
Government.  Suitable  vessels  for  the  purpose  will  be 
purchased,  if  they  can  be  found,  and  suitable  vessels  will 
also  be  constructed.  The  purpose  is  to  give  our  ship  yards 
as  many  orders  as  possible,  because  it  is  realized  that  in 
order  to  create  and  maintain  a  satisfactory  Merchant  Marine 
under  our  flag,  our  shipyards  must  be  encouraged  to  provide 
and  maintain  the  necessary  facilities.  With  such  en- 
couragement, it  is  only  a  question  of  a  short  time  when  our 
shipyards  will  be  able  to  build  ships  in  competition  with  the 
world.  The  larger  the  American  Merchant  Marine  the 
more  quickly  and  certainly  will  our  shipyards  be  able  to 
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establish  a  ship  building  business  of  large  and  profitable 
proportions. 

Some  timid  people  have  argued  that  il  the  Government 
is  interested  as  a  stockholder  in  a  shipping  company,  and  a 
ship  of  such  company  should  be  seized  by  a  belligerent  and 
brought  into  a  prize  court,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  involved.  There  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
this  view.  If  the  Government  operated  ships  outright,  just 
as  it  operates  the  vessels  of  our  Navy,  an  awkward  situation 
of  this  character  might  arise ;  but  where  a  nation  is  merely  a 
stockholder,  or  the  sole  stockholder,  in  a  private  corporation, 
its  sovereignty  is  not  and  can  not  be  directly  involved  if 
the  ships  of  such  a  corporation  become  the  subjects  of  litiga- 
tion in  a  prize  court  concerning  any  issue  which  does  not 
involve  the  Government  itself.  The  Government  would 
stand  in  relation  to  such  a  corporation  exactly  as  any  in- 
dividual stockholder  does  to  a  corporation  in  which  he  is 
interested.  A  suit  against  the  corporation  does  not  neces- 
sarily involve  the  shareholders. 

The  only  objection  seriously  urged  by  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  is  that  it  puts  the  Government  in  the  shipping 
business.  This  has  a  familiar  sound!  I  remember  that 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was  being  formulated  and 
while  it  was  on  its  passage  in  the  Congress,  it  was  strenuously 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  it  put  the  Government  in  the 
banking  business.  The  currency  bill  does  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  banking  business  to  some  extent  and,  to  the 
extent  that  it  does,  the  Government  ought  to  be  in  the 
banking  business. 

Let  us  see  what  it  does:  In  the  first  place  it  has  com- 
pelled the  national  banks  of  the  country  to  consolidate  a 
large  part  of  their  reserves  in  twelve  different  reserve  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  these  reserve  banks  to  come 
swiftly  to  the  assistance  of  each  other  and  to  the  assistance 
of  their  member  banks  whenever  injury  threatens  and  when- 
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ever  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  country  require. 
This  Act  has  put  us  in  position  to  throw  the  weight  of  the 
banking  power  of  the  country  at  any  time,  and  upon  a 
moment's  notice,  to  any  weak  spot.  This  is  accomphshed 
through  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  sitting  at  Washington. 
This  Board  also,  has  the  power  to  review  and  determine  the 
interest  rates  that  may  be  charged  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  through  this  power  to  influence  greater  uniform- 
ity in  interest  rates  throughout  the  country  and  the  keeping 
of  interest  rates  within  more  reasonable  limits.  The  very 
existence  of  these  powers,  to  say  nothing  of  their  judicious 
exercise,  is  a  matter  of  inestimable  value  to  the  business 
interests  of  the  country.  There  is  no  man  engaged  in  trade 
who  will  not  feel  directly,  or  indirectly,  its  beneficial  in- 
fluence. This  already  has  been  demonstrated  conclusively, 
although  the  act  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time. 

The  Shipping  Board  will  exercise,  analogously,  an  im- 
mense beneficial  influence  upon  our  foreign  commerce. 
Just  as  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  able  to  throw  the 
banking  power  of  the  country  to  any  weak  spot  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  our  domestic,  financial  and  com- 
mercial situation,  so  the  Shipping  Board,  through  the  pro- 
posed shipping  corporation,  will  be  able  to  move  its  mobile 
fleet  of  steamers  to  any  weak  spot  that  may  develop  in  our 
ocean  transportation  system  and  give  relief  to  our  foreign 
commerce.  The  Shipping  Board  may  exercise  a  determin- 
ing influence  upon  the  general  ocean  freight  situation  by 
establishing  reasonable  rates  for  the  vessels  operated  by  the 
shipping  corporation,  with  corresponding  benefit  to  the 
American  shipper.  One  of  the  weaknesses  in  the  movement 
of  our  foreign  commerce  is  our  utter  inability,  under  existing 
conditions,  to  prevent  arbitrary  and  excessive  freight  charges 
by  foreign  steamship  companies.  Through  the  means  I 
have  described  we  shall  have  the  power  to  protect  ourselves 
if  the  Shipping  Bill  becomes  law. 
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The  extension  of  our  foreign  commerce  by  means  of  a 
well-established  American  Merchant  Marine  will  directly 
benefit  our  railroad  companies  because  of  the  increased 
traffic  which  they  will  haul  to  and  from  our  seaports.  There 
is  no  reason  why  an  extremely  effective  co-operation  and 
co-ordination  of  our  railroad  and  steamship  facilities  cannot 
be  brought  about  if  this  Shipping  Board  is  established,  just 
as  such  co-operation  exists  between  the  steamship  lines  and 
railroads  of  foreign  countries.  Such  a  development  would 
enormously  strengthen  the  American  economic  situation  and 
make  it  all  the  more  certain  that  our  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers can  reach  out  and  take  their  legitimate  share  of 
the  world's  trade. 

The  objection  that  the  Shipping  Bill  puts  the  Government 
in  the  shipping  business  is  not  tenable.  Those  who  urge  it 
seem  to  forget  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  engage 
in  any  activities,  even  of  a  business  nature,  which  are  de- 
manded in  the  interest  of  all  the  people  of  the  country,  when 
it  is  impossible  to  engage  private  capital  in  such  operations. 

Just  after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  when  our 
foreign  exchanges  had  been  completely  deranged  with  great 
hurt  to  our  foreign  trade,  a  confe^rence  was  held  at  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  methods  to  protect  the  American  situation.  At 
that  conference  there  were  many  representative  men  of  the 
business,  financial  and  shipping  world,  such,  for  instance, 
as  James  A,  Farrell,  President  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation;  P,  A.  S.  Franklin,  Vice-President  of  the  In- 
ternational Mercantile  Marine;  Robert  Dollar,  a  prominent 
ship  owner  of  San  Francisco;  James  J.  Hill,  of  St,  Paul; 
Edwin  N,  Hurley,  of  Chicago;  John  D.  Ryan,  of  New  York; 
E.  P.  Thomas,  President  of  the  United  States  Steel  Products 
Company,  of  New  York;  John  H.  Fahey,  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States;  Seth  Low, 
President  of  the   Chamber  of   Commerce  of  New  York; 
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Julius  Barnes  and  H.  E.  Ry croft,  of  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade;  James  G.  Andrews,  of  Minneapohs;  F.  R.  Eaton,  of 
the  Washburn-Crosby  Company,  Minneapolis;  and  L.  E. 
Moses,  of  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  representing  the  West  and 
Northwestern  milling  interests;  J.  P.  Morgan,  James  Speyer, 
James  Brown  and  Benjamin  Strong,  Jr.,  representing  New 
York  foreign  exchange  and  banking  interests;  besides  other 
prominent  men  whose  names  I  am  obliged  to  omit  for  lack 
of  time.     These  gentlemen  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  this  conference  urge  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  bureau  of  war  risk  insurance,  to  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  direction  of  a  suitable  Government  department 
by  a  board  of  three  or  five  members,  which  shall  assume  the  risks 
of  war  on  American  vessels  and  American  cargoes  shipped  or  to 
be  shipped  thereon  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  board  it 
shall  appear  that  American  vessels  or  shippers  on  American 
vessels  are  unable,  in  any  particular  trade,  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  vessels  or  shippers  of  other  nationalities  by  reason 
of  the  protection  offered  such  other  carriers  or  shippers  by  ar- 
rangements for  war  indemnity  through  their  governments,  and 
that  such  board  have  power  to  fix  rates  of  premium,  subject  to 
change,  to  each  country  or  for  each  class  of  cargo. 

You  will  observe  that  they  strongly  favored  and  urged 
that  the  United  States  Government  go  into  the  war  risk 
insurance  business.  Why?  Because  private  capital  would 
not  engage  in  this  business  and  because  it  was  essential  to 
afford  immediately  this  protection  to  our  foreign  commerce 
if  it  was  not  to  cease  altogether.  War  risk  insurance  is  just  as 
essential  an  element  in  the  shipping  business  as  the  hulls  of 
the  ships  themselves.  No  ship  owner  and  no  shipper  will  send 
a  ship  and  cargo  to  sea  without  war  risk  insurance  in  time  of 
war  and  without  marine  insurance  at  times  of  peace  or  war. 

These  representative  business  men  did  not  hesitate  to 
advocate  strongly  the  Government  going  into  a  part  of  the 
shipping  business,  viz.,  the  war  risk  insurance  business.  It 
was   a   perfectly   reasonable   and   defensible   thing   to   do. 
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They  urged  it  because  private  capital  would  not  engage  in  it, 
just  as  it  will  not  engage  in  an  American  mercantile  marine. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  promptly  enacted  the 
desired  law,  and  the  Government  is  in  the  war  risk  business 
to-day.  What  it  has  done  for  our  commerce  already  can- 
not be  estimated  in  figures  alone.  It  has  not  only  supplied 
indispensable  protection,  without  which  our  commerce 
would  not  have  moved  across  the  seas,  but  it  has  also  secured 
to  the  American  shippers  reasonable  rates  and  prompt  in- 
demnity. It  has  protected  them  against  extortionate 
charges.  At  the  same  time  the  business  has  been  conducted 
in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  Government,  through  rea- 
sonable rates,  for  the  risks  assumed.  Congress  passed 
the  law  on  September  2,  1914.  Up  to  December  23,  1914, 
the  total  amount  of  war  risk  insurance  issued  was  $25,544,106 
and  the  total  premiums  collected  $591,572.  No  losses  of 
any  consequence  had  been  incurred  up  to  that  date,  and 
the  total  cost  of  operating  the  Bureau  up  to  that  time  had 
not  exceeded  $6,000.  Yet  "they  say"  that  the  Government 
cannot  successfully  manage  a  business  undertaking! 

The  representative  business  men  whose  names  I  have 
given  made  a  distinct  declaration  in  favor  of: 

1.  The  Government  engaging  in  the  insurance  business 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  American  vessels  or 
shippers  on  American  vessels  "to  compete,  on  equal  terms, 
with  the  vessels  or  shippers  of  other  nationalities,"  and, 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Board  with  power  to  fix 
rates  of  premium,  etc. 

Now,  this  is  exactly  what  the  Shipping  Bill  is  intended 
to  do  for  our  Merchant  Marine.  As  private  capital  cannot 
be  obtained  for  this  great  enterprise,  and  as  the  need,  like 
that  for  war  risk  insurance,  is  immediate  and  imperative, 
it  is  proposed: 

1.  To  have  the  Government  engage  in  the  shipping 
business  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  American  vessels  or 
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shippers  on  American  vessels  "to  compete,  on  equal  terms, 
with  the  shippers  of  other  nationalities,"  and, 

2.  To  establish  a  Shipping  Board  which  will  have 
the  power  to  fix  the  rates  for  our  shippers  on  such  American 
vessels,  and  thereby  the  more  certainly  to  secure  to  our 
shippers  that  degree  of  equality  and  protection  in  the  foreign 
trade  which  will  enable  them  to  compete  successfully  with 
their  foreign  rivals. 

The  War  Risk  Insurance  Bill  was  passed  on  September 
2d  by  the  votes  of  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Progres- 
sives alike.  In  the  Senate  there  was  no  roll  call,  the  vote 
being  aye  and  nay.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  Dem- 
ocrats, Republicans  and  Progressives  voted  in  favor  of  the 
bill  which  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  Here 
is  a  striking  instance  where  all  political  parties  and  business 
men  of  the  country,  regardless  of  political  faith,  deliberately 
supported  the  principle  of  the  Government  going  into  the 
most  private  kind  of  private  business  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  commerce  of  the  country.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Bureau  is  to  continue  only  for 
the  period  of  the  war,  and  that  therefore  it  does  not  estab- 
lish a  precedent.  War  risk  insurance  cannot,  of  course, 
last  longer  than  the  war,  because  the  necessity  for  it  expires 
with  the  return  of  peace,  but  the  necessity  for  an  American 
Merchant  Marine  will  continue  during  times  of  peace  as 
well  as  during  times  of  war.  The  principle,  however,  of  the 
Government  going  into  private  business  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  commerce  of  the  country  is  not  altered  by  the 
fact  that  a  part  of  the  business  in  which  it  may  engage  is 
of  a  temporary  character.  There  is  ample  precedent  for  the 
Government  going  into  private  business.  We  have  numer- 
ous notable  instances  where  broad  national  policy  and  the 
protection  of  the  people  of  the  country  made  such  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  essential. 

Let  me  refer  again  to  the  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
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which  operates  a  railroad  on  the  Isthmus,  and  a  steamship 
line  between  New  York  and  Panama.  The  Government 
bought  the  entire  stock  of  the  Panama  Railroad  Company, 
and  has  operated  with  great  success  a  line  of  steamships 
between  New  York  and  Panama  for  years.  Now  that  the 
Canal  has  been  completed,  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus 
has  become  of  small  importance,  but  the  steamship  line 
between  New  York  and  Panama  is  of  great  value  to  the 
country  and  must  be  continued.  Not  only  has  a  regular 
and  reliable  steamship  service  been  maintained,  but  a 
favorable  influence  has  been  exerted  on  freight  rates  through- 
out Central  and  South  America  where  the  Panama  Steam- 
ship lines  and  Railroad  have  been  a  factor. 

The  Panama  Railroad  and  steamships  have  been  oper- 
ated under  Government  supervision  at  a  profit  always. 
Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  successful  conduct  of 
business  under  Government  control  and  supervision. 

What  has  been  successfully  accomplished  by  the  Pan- 
ama Steamship  line  can  be  accomplished  by  the  steamship 
company  which  the  pending  bill  proposes  to  create. 

Recently  the  Government  has  gone  into  the  railroad 
business  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  The  development  of 
the  resources  of  this  great  territory  has  been  delayed  by  the 
failure  of  private  capital  to  undertake  the  essential  enter- 
prise of  transportation.  Congress  has  recently  passed  a 
law  authorizing  the  construction  by  the  Government  of  a 
system  of  railways  in  Alaska. 

Just  as  it  became  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific 
Railways  for  the  Government  to  shoulder  the  burden  of  the 
large  initial  expenditure  necessary  for  their  construction, 
so  is  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to  provide  the  means 
of  transportation  in  Alaska,  because  private  capital  will 
not  take  the  risks  and  incur  the  initial  losses  which  must  be 
spread  over  a  number  of  years,  until  the  development  of  the 
country  will  make  the  railway  lines  self-supporting    and 
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profitable.  This  development  should  be  all  the  more  rapid 
under  Government  auspices,  because  the  Railroad  Company 
will  be  able  to  make  reasonable  and  favorable  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  freight  and  passengers.  The  same  thing 
is  being  done  in  Alaska  that  we  did  in  the  case  of  the  Pacific 
Railways,  except  that  the  Government  is  not  building  the 
Alaskan  railways  with  its  own  money  in  the  form  of  sub- 
sidies, and  presenting  the  system  when  completed  to  favored 
individuals,  but  is  retaining  possession  of  the  system  in 
order  to  operate  it  under  such  conditions  and  upon  such 
terms  as  will  most  rapidly  develop  the  Alaskan  territory 
for  the  benefit  and  enrichment  of  all  the  people  of  our 
country. 

For  all  these  years  we  have  waited  for  private  capital 
to  develop  Alaska.  Is  there  any  one  who  would  advocate 
a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  expectant  waiting  for  private 
capital  and  the  continued  neglect  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  Alaskan  territory.'^ 

The  objection  that  "the  Government  must  never  go 
into  private  business,"  even  though  private  capital  refuses 
to  engage  in  such  business,  when  the  interests  of  the  people 
imperatively  demand  it,  is  always  urged  against  any  pro- 
gressive step  of  this  character.  Are  we  to  be  bound  by  a 
mere  dogma  of  this  sort.^^  Are  we  to  be  deterred  from  doing, 
through  the  agencies  of  Government,  what  is  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people,  when  private  capital  cannot  be 
secured?  While  I  believe  that  the  Government  should  not 
engage  in  business  where  private  enterprise  can  be  de- 
pended upon  for  the  purpose,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  Govern- 
ment going  into  business  where  private  capital  refuses,  and 
where  the  business  in  which  the  Government  is  to  engage  is 
for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people  of  the  country.  I  am  afraid 
of  the  Government  going  into  private  business  only  when  it 
is  for  the  benefit  of  special  interests  or  to  serve  the  selfish 
purposes  of  some  particular  class. 
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For  fifty  years  we  have  waited  for  private  capital  to 
provide  an  American  Merchant  Marine.  For  fifty  years 
our  foreign  trade  has  languished  while  we  have  waited. 
Shall  we  wait  any  longer  upon  a  fatuous  hope  or  lean  any 
longer  upon  a  broken  reed? 

If  the  Shipping  Bill  is  objected  to  by  our  opponents, 
what  practical  suggestion  or  remedy  have  they  to  offer? 
The  American  people  will  not  be  content  with  academic 
objections.  They  do  not  want  a  practical  plan  rejected 
unless  a  better  substitute  is  offered.  Let  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  present  such  a  substitute  or  let  them  hold  their  peace. 

Will  the  Republicans,  Democrats  and  Progressives  in 
Congress  meet  the  cry  of  the  American  manufacturer,  the 
American  business  man  and  the  American  banker,  by  im- 
mediately passing  this  measure,  which  will  set  our  great 
country  upon  a  new  career  of  world  influence?  Will  they 
vote  now  to  carry  out  their  long-neglected  pledges  to  the 
people?  Will  they  emancipate  American  commerce  from 
dependence  upon  foreign  vessels  and  set  it  safely  on  the  high- 
way of  peaceful  conquest,  under  the  American  flag,  of  the 
open  markets  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler:  Mr.  President,  I  believe  the 
members  of  The  Commercial  Club  and  our  guests,  will  hold 
themselves  under  deep  obligation  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  his  very  able  explanation  of  the  administra- 
tion's viewpoint  with  respect  to  the  Shipping  Bill,  and  I 
move  you,  sir,  that  a  sincere  vote  of  thanks  be  now  extended 
him. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

President  Sunny:  You  have  all  heard  the  motion  by 
Mr.  Wheeler,  which  has  been  generously  seconded.  All 
in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  by  saying  "Aye." 

The  motion  unanimously  prevailed  and  the  meeting  stood 
adjourned. 
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Saturday,  Febkuaky  13,  1915. 
Closed  Meeting:    President  Sunny  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Chicago  Plan  Commission 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wacker 

Vocational  Education 
Mr.  Theodore  W,  Robinson 

Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws 
Mr.  Bernard  A.  Eckhart 

Federal  Budget 
Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler 

CHICAGO  PLAN   COMMISSION 

President  Sunny:  In  harmony  with  the  policy  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  matter  of  wiping  out  combina- 
tions, the  Executive  Committee  is  pleased  to  report  that  it 
has  been  able  to  wipe  out  a  combination  which  has  existed 
in  this  Club  for  some  considerable  time.  Heretofore,  when 
it  has  been  necessary  to  raise  money  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, the  privilege  of  doing  so  has  been  seized  upon  by  Fred 
W.  Upham,  Charles  G.  Dawes,  Walter  H.  Wilson,  and  a  few 
others.  It  is  now  necessary  to  raise  some  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  dollars  to  continue  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  a 
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Committee,  of  which  Mr.  John  T.  Pirie  was  chairman  and 
Mr.  James  O.  Heyworth,  Mr.  A.  A.  Carpenter,  Mr.  Francis 
C.  Farwell,  Mr.  H.  H.  Porter  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cudahy 
were  members.  These  gentlemen  accepted  the  appointment 
with  alacrity  and  enthusiasm.  The  alacrity  was  all  right, 
but  the  enthusiasm  was  not  of  the  explosive  type.  They 
undertook  their  work,  and  enjoyed  it  very  much  indeed, 
although  I  did  hear  from  some  of  them  that  they  were 
trying  to  trade  off  with  some  of  the  Allies  on  the  firing  line, 
for  they  thought  it  was  a  less  hazardous  undertaking  to 
meet  the  Germans  than  to  raise  money  at  this  time. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Pirie  is  that  they  have  secured  sub- 
scriptions of  something  over  $40,000  from  eighty -five  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  Wacker  was  to  have  been  here  to-night.  He  wanted 
and  intended  to  be  here  in  order  to  express  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  work  of  this  Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  we  are  all  very  thankful  to  them  for 
what  they  have  accomplished,  and  I  think  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  them  to  promise  that  if  at  any  future  time  we  shall 
need  any  money  for  any  purpose,  we  will  give  them  the 
opportunity  of  getting  it. 

In  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wacker,  we  have  a  letter  from  him 
which  I  shall  ask  the  Secretary  to  read. 

The  Secretary  :  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Wack- 
er is  dated  February  12,  1915: 

"Dear  Mr.  Sunny:  I  regret  very  much  that  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  city  to-morrow  morning,  because  I 
have  been  looking  forward  to  making  a  statement  personally 
to  the  members  of  The  Commercial  Club  at  its  regular 
monthly  meeting  to-morrow  night. 

"I  desire,  on  behalf  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission, 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  invaluable  assistance 
rendered  by  yourself  and  the  work  done  by  Mr.  John  T. 
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Pirie,  Chairman,  and  by  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Cudahy,  Mr. 
James  O.  Heyworth,  Mr,  Henry  H.  Porter,  Mr.  Francis  C. 
Farwell,  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Carpenter,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  The  Commercial  Chib  to  secure  renewals  of  the 
subscriptions  for  the  Chicago  Plan  Commission. 

"We  realize  how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  secure 
the  necessary  amount  to  keep  the  work  of  the  Chicago 
Plan  Commission  under  way  for  two  years,  bearing  in 
mind  the  very  unsatisfactory  business  situation  and  the 
unusual  demands  that  have  been  and  are  constantly  being 
made  upon  all  citizens  in  these  turbulent  times. 

"Permit  me  to  reiterate  again  that  The  Commercial 
Club  should  continue  to  maintain  the  Plan  work.  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  by  furnishing  the  means  necessary 
to  give  the  City  of  Chicago  a  Plan  and  by  continuing  to 
support  that  Plan,  it  has  indelibly  imprinted  its  name  on 
the  brightest  pages  of  the  history  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
Future  generations  will  know  of  the  splendid  achievement  of 
the  Club  and  will  forever  be  grateful  to  it  for  having  made  it 
possible  for  our  city  to  become  beautiful,  more  comfortable 
and  more  wholesome,  without  losing  sight  of  the  practical. 
Our  efforts  will  be  many  times  repaid  in  the  health  and  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  also  in  money,  by  capitalizing 
our  luxuries  —  as  so  many  other  great  cities  of  the  world 
have  done. 

"The  renewed  financial  assistance  of  the  Club  members 
at  this  time  is  of  paramount  importance  because  it  comes  at 
the  crucial  time  in  the  entire  work  of  the  Plan.  All  of  the 
things  which  we  have  been  working  for  so  zealously  are  now 
nearly  approaching  culmination. 

"A  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  activities  of  the 
Chicago  Plan  Commission  has  been  printed  in  the  last 
Annual  Report  of  The  Commercial  Club. 

"After  reviewing  the  past,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
promotional  efforts  for  creating  public  sympathy  were  most 
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effective;  so  much  so,  that,  I  dare  say,  they  should  not  be 
changed. 

"It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  to  you  that  we  could  not 
hope  to  succeed  without  first  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
pubHc;  and  without,  in  a  clear  and  logical  way,  preaching 
our  sermon  for  the  purpose  of  convincing  it  that  the  Chicago 
Plan  is  one  which  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  Chicago  and  of  every  section  of  it.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  Plan; 
otherwise  nothing  can  be  accomplished. 

"It  has  been  frequently  stated  by  public  oflScials  that 
two  years  ago  a  $3,800,000  bond  issue  could  not  have  been 
carried  for  the  Michigan  Avenue  improvement.  A  better 
understanding  of  the  improvement  and  of  its  importance 
made  it  possible  to  secure  a  large  majority  for  the  Michigan 
Avenue  bond  issue.  A  concrete  example  of  this  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  when  the  Twelfth  Street  Improvement  was 
referred  to  the  people  two  years  ago,  a  certain  Northwest 
Side  ward  voted  against  it  by  a  majority  of  1400.  That 
same  ward,  in  which  bitter  opposition  to  the  Michigan  Avenue 
improvement  had  been  fostered,  gave  a  majority  vote  of 
340  in  favor  of  the  Michigan  Avenue  bond  issue. 

"For  your  information  I  would  say  that  all  the  money 
collected  was  placed  in  an  account  in  the  Corn  Exchange 
National  Bank,  known  as  the  Chicago  Plan  Promotional 
Fund.  All  checks  are  signed  by  me  and  countersigned  by 
Mr.  Walter  D.  Moody,  Managing  Director. 

"The  original  subscriptions  were  made  for  a  period  of 
three  years,  but  by  economy  we  have  succeeded  in  making 
them  cover  a  period  of  three  years  and  ten  months. 

"In  again  thanking  you  and  the  subscribers,  and  the 
Committee,  for  the  assistance  rendered,  permit  me  to  ex- 
press the  opinion  that  in  too  many  cases  efforts  of  this  kind 
are  not  appreciated  or  properly  recognized.  I  can  only  say 
that  all  members  who  have  worked  so  hard  and  have  been 
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so  public-spirited  will  have  to  find  their  greatest  reward  in 
the  consciousness  of  having  well  performed  a  great  public 
service. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

(Signed)     Charles  H.  Wacker. 

Mr.  B.  E.  Sunny,  President, 
The  Commercial  Club, 
Chicago." 

Mr.  Clayton  Mark:  I  would  like  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  be  tendered  the  Committee  for  having  secured  this 
money. 

The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Sunny:  There  is  one  statement  that  Mr. 
Wacker  intended  to  make,  and  which  he  omitted  in  his 
letter,  and  that  was  that  he  greatly  appreciated  the  neces- 
sity for  keeping  the  expenses  of  the  Chicago  Plan  at  a 
minimum,  and  while  he  feels  that  they  have  been  very  care- 
ful in  the  past,  that  they  will  redouble  their  efforts  along 
that  line  in  the  future. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

President  Sunny  then  called  upon  Mr.  Theodore  W. 
Robinson  for  a  statement  as  to  the  work  of  the  Educational 
Committee. 

Mr.  Robinson:  A  few  days  ago  —  and  incidentally 
this  is  by  special  request  —  a  very  prominent  member  of 
this  Club  stated  to  me  that  he  felt  very  certain  that  there 
were  not  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  members  that  had  any 
real  conception  or  idea  of  what  the  Educational  Committee 
was  driving  at,  much  less  what  they  were  doing,  a  sentiment 
which  I  must  confess  that  I  concurred  in.  We  all  must 
recognize  that  the  educational  campaign  has  not  been  a 
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popular  one,  and  some  of  the  reasons  therefor  are  perhaps 
not  diflScult  to  comprehend.  In  the  first  place,  our  educa- 
tional work  is  hard  to  visualize.  It  embodies  nothing  that 
is  spectacular  or  dramatic.  Casually  considered,  it  appears 
to  concern  the  coming  generation  rather  than  the  present 
generation.  It  is  a  matter  of  to-morrow,  and  not  of  to-day. 
It  is  a  problem  that  appears  to  be  for  the  pedagogue,  not 
for  the  business  man.  And  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  thirty 
or  more  years  of  this  Club's  existence  there  has  been  no 
activity  with  which  this  Club  has  concerned  itself  in  some 
phase  or  other  for  so  long  a  time  and  in  so  expensive  a 
manner  as  the  subject  of  education. 

Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  condense  in  ten  minutes'  time 
the  work  of  thirty  years.  And  in  order  that  I  may  steer 
clear  of  the  danger  of  rattling  around  on  an  extemporaneous 
talk,  as  long  as  I  have  really  some  points  that  I  want  to  try 
and  present  to  you  gentlemen  that  I  think  will  be  of  in- 
terest, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  coming  loaded,  and  I  am 
going  to  pull  a  speech  out  of  my  pocket.  I  shall  cut  it  as 
short  as  I  can,  and  simply  give  you  a  few  of  the  high  lights 
of  this  work  that  the  Commercial  Club,  through  its  Educa- 
tional Committee  is  doing. 

The  Importance  of  Educational  Work 

The  importance  of  the  work  in  hand  is  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  in  1910  over  twenty-one  per  cent  of  our  entire 
population,  aggregating  over  twenty  million  persons,  were 
pupils  in  our  public  schools  and  other  institutions  of  learn- 
ing. The  man  who  thinks  that  our  common  schools  are 
largely  preparatory  facilities  for  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning  does  not  realize  that  ninety-two  per  cent  of  these 
pupils  are  in  the  elementary  schools  and  that  only  six  per 
cent  are  in  the  high  schools,  and  less  than  two  per  cent  are 
in  our  colleges.     The  impressive  educational  mortality  thus 
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shown  is  strikingly  supplemented  by  the  fact  that  nearly 
eighty  per  cent  of  all  our  children  do  not  get  beyond  the 
eighth  grade  of  our  grammar  schools,  and  finish  their 
education  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years  or  younger. 

Now  those  are  rather  impressive  figures,  gentlemen.  If 
you  do  not  remember  anything  else,  I  want  to  try  to  have 
you  remember  this,  and  that  is,  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  youth,  the  great  army,  are  finishing  their  ed- 
ucation at  fourteen  years  or  younger,  most  of  whom  are, 
temporarily  at  least,  going  out  on  the  streets,  and  our  colleges, 
to  which  we  men  give  most  of  our  thought,  simply  represent, 
to  be  exact,  according  to  the  last  census,  1.06  per  cent. 

The  work  of  your  Educational  Committee  over  a  long 
period  of  years  emphasized  the  necessity  of  providing  better 
educational  facilities  to  this  vast  majority.  Vocational 
training  was  clearly  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

Commercial  Club  Bill 

When  we  first  employed  Mr.  Cooley  four  years  ago, 
there  was  little  experience  in  this  country  to  guide  us. 
But  as  the  result  of  four  years'  hard  work,  you  have  before 
you  a  draft  of  what  is  unquestionably  the  best  bill  for  vo- 
cational education  system  that  has  been  presented  in  this 
country.  Briefly,  it  provides  for  all  or  part  time  agricul- 
tural, industrial,  and  home  art  schools  which  shall  be  sup- 
plemental to  our  grade  schools,  as  our  high  schools  are  sup- 
plemental to  our  grade  schools.  That  is,  it  provides  that 
in  certain  districts  there  would  be  inaugurated  agricultural 
schools  or  industrial  schools  or  any  school  that  best  seems  to 
fit  that  locality. 

Our  bill  is  a  home  rule  measure  to  the  extent  that  no 
district  is  obligated  to  or  can  introduce  vocational  schools 
until  the  matter  has  been  presented  to  and  passed  upon  by 
the  people  in  the  district.     The  character  of  the  vocational 
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schools  to  be  introduced  in  any  community  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  community  concerned,  and  will  naturally  be 
predicated  upon  the  community's  needs.  If  it  is  in  an 
agricultural  district,  it  naturally  would  be  an  agricultural 
school.  In  a  district  like  our  own  schools  it  presumably 
would  be  either  of  an  industrial  or  commercial  character, 
or  for  the  teaching  of  the  household  arts. 

I  will  just  briefly  touch  on  a  few  of  the  principal  points 
of  this  bill,  because  this  bill  is  something  that  you  gentle- 
men will  hear  more  about  as  you  go  along  in  the  next  few 
months,  and  it  is  well  that  you  have  a  little  clear  insight 
into  some  of  the  essential  features  thereof. 

The  administration  of  these  schools,  wherever  organized 
is  to  lie  in  a  school  board  which,  as  is  the  case  with  most  of 
the  high  schools  throughout  Illinois,  will  be  separate  from 
the  school  board  in  charge  of  the  grade  schools.  Vocational 
school  boards  will  consist  of  five  members,  made  up  of  two 
employers,  two  employees,  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
ex  officio. 

Part  time  attendance  will  be  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years.  Now  that  is  the  key  to  this 
whole  bill.  The  compulsory  age  limit  in  Illinois  up  to  a 
comparatively  few  years  ago  was  fourteen,  but  on  account  of 
the  child  labor  law  restrictions  thrown  around  the  employ- 
ment of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen, 
comparatively  few  of  the  eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
were  leaving  school  at  fourteen  were  able  to  get  steady 
employment.  In  other  words,  they  very  generally  went  on 
the  street.  The  law  that  was  passed  twelve  years  ago 
making  school  attendance  compulsory  up  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  unless  steady  employment  could  be  shown,  largely 
proved  a  disappointment.  Under  our  bill,  if  a  boy  or  girl 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  seventeen  does  not  go  to 
the  high  school,  he  is  compelled  to  devote  at  least  six  hours  a 
week  to  one  of  the  vocational  schools. 
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Dual  and  Unit  Systems  of  Administration 

Our  opponents  have  dubbed  our  system  the  "Dual 
System"  in  contradistinction  to  their  plan  which  they  call 
the  "Unit  System."  They  propose  to  place  the  entire 
control  and  supervision  of  all  vocational  schools,  whether 
they  be  for  teaching  farmers,  mechanics,  butchers,  bakers, 
or  what-not,  in  the  hands  of  the  people  who  have  charge  of 
the  ordinary  schools.  We  believe  the  vocational  school 
administration  should  be  distinct  from,  though  co-ordinate 
with,  the  elementary  school.  Wisconsin  is  successfully 
operating  on  the  "dual"  plan.  Incidentally,  England, 
just  recently,  after  very  long  study,  came  out  and  endorsed 
this  "dual"  system.  Mr.  Mark  told  me  of  Sweden  for  a 
number  of  years  having  had  these  vocational  schools,  but 
not  having  received  the  advantages  they  thought  they 
should  receive,  set  a  special  commission  at  work,  which 
commission  just  recently  reported  that  the  diflSculty  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  having  these  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  same  people  who  were  trying  to  run  the 
ordinary  schools.  So  that  is  a  pretty  fair  endorsement  of 
the  position  taken  by  this  Club. 

At  first  blush,  it  might  appear  that  there  would  be  lost 
motion  in  dividing  the  power  and  authority  through  two 
school  boards.  That  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  your 
Educational  Committee  when  they  first  started  to  study  the 
problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  as  measured  not 
only  by  many  years'  experience  abroad,  but  by  the  applica- 
tion of  common  sense  as  well,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  needs 
something  more  than  a  pedagogue  to  teach  a  child  how  to 
become  an  artisan.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  inasmuch 
as  most  of  the  children  who  will  be  spending  a  few  hours  a 
week  in  a  vocational  school  will  at  the  same  time  be  em- 
ployed, it  is  essential  that  the  business  man  be  made  an 
active  part  of  the  system. 
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Opposition  to  Commercial  Club  Bill 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  opposition  to  our  bill, —  and 
there  is  plenty  of  it.  I  want  to  say,  and  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction,  that  our  opposition  in  Illinois 
comes  essentially  from  a  selfish  self-interest  and  labor 
politics.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  sincere 
opposition  on  the  part  of  some  educators  and  teaching  bodies. 
It  is  hard  for  them  to  realize  that  there  is  something  more 
involved  than  mere  pedagogic  skill.  In  respect  to  our 
local  opposition  from  labor,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assert 
that  this  is  influenced  in  part  by  the  labor  men  question- 
ing the  honesty  of  our  purpose.  Some  of  them  fear  that 
the  Commercial  Club  bill  is  but  a  scheme  to  develop  scab 
competition  and  the  non-union  shop.  And  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  a  few 
years  ago,  in  Toledo,  passed  a  resolution  advocating  the 
vocational  school  in  America.  But  back  of  all  this,  one  of 
the  real  fundamental  troubles  in  Illinois  lies  in  the  opposition 
of  the  Teachers'  Federation  in  Chicago.  It  largely  controls 
the  teachers  in  the  Chicago  public  schools,  and  is  aflSliated 
with  —  and  naturally  influences  —  the  local  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Increase  in  Industry 

Now,  is  the  game  worth  the  candle  .^^  No  thinking  man 
can  answer  such  a  question  other  than  in  the  aflBrmative. 
Whether  from  the  standpoint  of  direct  material  gain  or  from 
the  higher  consideration  of  promoting  a  better  type  of 
citizenship,  vocational  training  offers  a  great  return.  I 
want  to  offer  a  few  facts  and  figures  illustrative  of  why  every 
man  in  this  Club  should  be  vitally  interested.  (If  there  are 
any  of  these  figures  you  want  to  challenge  or  question,  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  to  the  best  of  my  ability.)  There 
are  twenty-five  million  people  in  this  country  eighteen  years 
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of  age  or  over  who  are  employed  in  farming,  in  industrial 
pursuits,  and  in  transportation.  Because  eighty  per  cent 
of  our  children  leave  school  at  fourteen  years  of  age  or  under 
it  must  be  a  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  these  persons  have 
come  into  their  life's  activity  most  illy  prepared.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  believe  that  four  years'  training  along  prac- 
tical vocational  lines  would  permit  the  average  fourteen- 
year-old  boy  to  increase  his  earning  capacity  ten  cents  a 
day.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  proposition.  Now  ten 
cents  a  day  additional  would  be  equivalent  to  increasing  the 
wealth  of  this  country  $750,000,000  annually,  an  amount 
that  is  fifty  per  cent  more  than  the  entire  annual  cost  of 
running  the  public  school  system  of  the  United  States.  Or, 
if  you  should  assume  that  four  years'  practical  training  in 
agriculture  or  the  trades  would  increase  the  earning  power 
of  the  trained  individuals  twenty  cents  per  day  —  not  an 
unreasonable  conclusion  —  the  additional  production  of 
wealth  would  represent  $1,500,000,000  per  year. 

Increase  in  Agriculture 

Now  as  to  our  agricultural  possibilities:  Mr.  Cooley's 
recent  trip  to  Europe  was  made  essentially  with  a  view  of 
investigating  the  European  methods  of  training  for  the  farm. 
I  have  had  a  statement  compiled  showing  our  return  and 
yield  of  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  potatoes,  and  corn  in  com- 
parison with  the  yield  of  Germany.  The  statement  for 
this  country  is  based  on  five-year  average  returns  for  the 
years  1910  to  1914  inclusive,  for  production,  yield,  and  price, 
and  makes  comparison  with  the  average  yield  of  Germany 
for  the  four  years  from  1910  to  1913.  Our  average  price 
during  the  past  five  years  was  86.5  cents  for  wheat,  38.3 
cents  for  oats,  59.5  cents  for  barley,  74.2  cents  for  rye, 
59.3  cents  for  potatoes,  and  57.6  cents  for  corn.  The  in- 
teresting and  significant  feature  lies  in  the  striking  difference 
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in  the  yield  per  acre  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Where  we  produce  14.9  bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  Ger- 
many's average  yield  is  more  than  double,  amounting 
to  32.2  bushels.  Where  we  produce  30.5  bushels  of  oats, 
Germany  produces  54  bushels  per  acre.  Our  yield  of 
barley  was  24.5  bushels  as  against  Germany's  38.3  bushels. 
We  produced  16.3  bushels  of  rye  as  against  Germany's 
28.8  bushels.  But  the  most  striking  difference  lies  in  the 
potato  crop,  and  the  potato  crop  in  this  country  averaged 
in  value  during  the  past  five  years  $213,000,000  annually. 
We  produced  here  97.7  bushels  per  acre;  Germany  produced 
202.3  bushels  per  acre.  The  average  annual  value  of  these 
five  products  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  nearly 
$1,425,000,000.  I  will  simply  read  the  round  figures.  If 
our  ground  had  returned  the  same  yield  as  Germany's 
ground  —  and  mind  you,  that  Germany  is  tilling  soil  that 
has  been  used,  a  lot  of  it,  over  a  thousand  years, —  the  same 
acreage  at  the  same  prices  would  have  given  us  a  crop  of  the 
value  of  over  $2,800,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  $1,389,000,000. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  question  of  corn  enters 
into  it.  Of  course  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  as  to  the  corn  crop,  because 
Germany  is  not  a  country  where  the  climatic  conditions, 
and  so  forth,  are  suitable  to  raising  corn.  Our  average 
yield  of  corn  during  the  past  five  years  was  26  bushels  per 
acre.  Ability  to  command  a  yield  of  75  bushels  to  160 
bushels  per  acre  is  not  uncommon,  and  I  may  say  that  on 
looking  this  matter  up  I  found  that  there  was  a  small  acre- 
age up  in  Michigan  here  that  produced  as  high  as  300  bushels 
an  acre,  but  our  average  yield  was  26  bushels  an  acre.  And 
I  have  assumed  that  with  a  little  training  and  scientific 
management  we  ought  to  come  up  to  50  bushels  an  acre. 

The  average  annual  value  of  our  corn  crop  during  the 
past  five  years  has  amounted  to  $1,573,039,000.  If  the 
yield  of  26  bushels  per  acre  were  increased  to  50  bushels 
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per  acre,  the  value  of  the  corn  crop  would  have  been 
$3,030,883,000,  or  an  increase  of  $1,457,844,000. 

A  summary  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  average 
annual  value  of  the  crops  in  question  amounts  to  $2,997,- 
706,000.  If  their  yield  per  acre  were  as  good  as  Germany's 
yield,  when  we  could  command  an  average  of  50  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  the  value  of  these  crops  would  amount  to 
$5,844,885,000,  an  increase  of  $2,847,179,000.  In  other 
words,  our  agricultural  wealth  would  be  practically  doubled. 

And  essentially  all  the  difference,  gentlemen,  is  in  the 
question  of  the  method  of  cultivation  —  the  training,  in 
other  words.  And  remember  that  in  Germany  every  boy 
that  is  on  a  farm  is  a  trained  boy. 

These  figures  are  not  chimerical.  They  are  based  upon 
what  is  being  accomplished  with  land,  part  of  which  has 
been  under  cultivation  for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  But 
even  one  half  such  an  increase  would  go  far  towards  off- 
setting the  comparative  retrogression  that  is  taking  place 
in  our  agricultural  output.  The  all-important  factor  is  the 
promotion  of  better  farming  intelligence,  and  the  agricul- 
tural school  will  sooner  or  later  be  the  answer  here  as  well 
as  in  Germany. 

I  have  forgotten  whether  I  stated  that  Mr.  Cooley's 
last  trip  abroad  was  primarily  in  connection  with  the  study 
of  their  vocational  schools,  especially  as  applying  to  our 
American  schools.  Mr,  Mark  tells  me  that  a  book  on  this 
subject  by  Mr.  Cooley  will  be  out  in  ten  days. 

Promotion  of  Citizenship 

But  the  great  return  to  our  nation  from  proper  vocational 
training  is  not  to  be  measured  by  material  riches.  What  is 
more  fundamental  is  the  gain  that  comes  from  commanding 
a  higher  type  of  citizenship  through  attaining  a  higher  mental 
and  moral  character  of  the  people.     To  no  class  is  this  of 
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more  vital  importance  than  to  men  of  property  —  to  such 
men  as  you  who  make  up  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club. 

This  country  is  one  of  political  freedom,  and  year  by 
year  to  an  ever-increasing  extent  our  laws  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  eighty  per  cent  of  the  children  who  now  largely 
go  on  the  streets  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  Every  year 
there  are  1,800,000  children  becoming  fourteen  years  of 
age.  In  seven  years  these  children  will  come  into  their 
political  rights.  What  your  property  rights  are  to  be  will 
be  largely  determined  by  them.  How  your  business  is  to 
be  run  is  to  be  determined  largely  by  them.  Do  you  not 
think  it  worth  your  while  personally  to  interest  yourself 
in  providing  for  them  a  better  opportunity  than  the  street 
to  become  self-respecting,  efficient,  and  sane  in  their  ideas. 
Remember  that  the  total  vote  cast  at  our  last  presidential 
election  was  only  a  little  over  15,000,000,  and  realize  what 
the  annual  new  votes  from  1,800,000  people  mean.  In  this 
connection  it  is  significant  to  record  that  while  twenty 
years  ago  the  socialists  in  this  country  cast  21,000  votes,  in 
the  last  presidential  election  they  cast  nearly  900,000  votes. 

For  fifty  years  after  our  Civil  War  this  country  was 
essentially  busy  with  creating  wealth.  It  is  now  essentially 
busy  in  distributing  wealth.  The  inheritance  tax  and  the 
income  tax,  commission  direction  and  commission  super- 
vision, are  some  of  the  present  means  of  accomplishing  this 
distribution.  Already  the  eighty  per  cent  are  largely  say- 
ing how  the  distribution  is  to  be  made.  In  the  recent  hear- 
ing before  the  Industrial  Commission  in  New  York,  Mr. 
Daniel  Guggenheim  expressed  the  belief  that  the  real  cause 
for  industrial  unrest  lay  in  the  difference  between  the  rich 
man  and  the  poor  man,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
only  way  to  reduce  the  unrest  was  to  reduce  the  difference. 
In  reducing  this  difference,  how  much  there  is  to  be  of 
class  legislation,  and  how  rabid  is  to  be  its  character,  is 
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going  to  lie  more  and  more  with  the  boys  and  girls  whom 
we  are  trying  to  give  a  chance. 

Munich's  Continuation  Schools 

As  a  practical  illustration  of  what  other  nations  are 
doing,  let  me  take  a  leaf  from  the  record  of  that  most  efficient 
of  all  nations,  Germany.  Munich  is  a  city  of  600,000  in- 
habitants. They  have  there  fifty-six  different  trade  schools. 
They  teach  not  only  the  mechanical  trades,  but  also  chim- 
ney sweeping  and  stoking,  how  to  become  good  coachmen 
and  drivers,  how  to  excel  as  bakers,  butchers,  cooks,  and 
waiters  —  all  activities.  But  that  the  fundamental  idea 
of  Germany's  system  is  largely  that  citizenship  shall  be 
promoted  is  somewhat  strikingly  exemplified  by  the  follow- 
ing curriculum  in  one  of  Munich's  part-time  continuation 
schools,  in  which  they  teach  boys  how  to  become  coachmen 
and  drivers.  In  this  school  seven  hours  weekly  attendance 
is  required.     The  schedule  is  as  follows: 

Religion 1 

Calculating  and  bookkeeping 13^ 

Business  composition  and  reading \}/2 

Citizenship,  sensible  living,  and  hygiene 1 

About  horses 1 

Locality  and  police  regulation 1 

Now  I  understand  that  the  chief  of  the  police  or  some  of 
his  assistants  instruct  them  in  police  regulation.  (I  don't 
know  whether  that  would  do  for  Chicago  or  not.) 

What  the  Commercial  Club  Has  Accomplished 

It  has,  through  Mr.  Cooley,  made  the  most  comprehensive 
investigation  and  report  on  Vocational  Education  in  Europe 
that  has  thus  far  been  accomplished  by  any  American  body. 

It  has  made  the  name  of  the  Commercial  Club  known 
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in  every  state  of  our  union  and  in  every  country  of  Europe. 
That  is  a  literal  fact. 

It  has  promoted  the  cause  of  vocational  training  in  this 
country  many  years. 

It  has  materially  influenced,  and  is  influencing  day  by 
day  the  character  of  educational  legislation. 

If  the  Commercial  Club  should  now  cease  its  labor  in  the 
educational  field,  I  do  not  hesitate  in  saying  that  the  work 
already  accomplished  fully  justifies  the  time  and  money  that 
has  been  spent. 

But  this  Club  has  a  bill  ready  for  presentation  to  our 
Legislature.  We  failed  at  Springfield  two  years  ago  by  a 
slender  margin.  The  welfare  of  the  State  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  Club  cannot  countenance  a  second  failure;  but 
to  pass  our  bill  we  ought  to  have  the  active  co-operation  of 
every  member  of  this  Club.  Illinois  needs  vocational  ed- 
ucation, and  it  is  up  to  you  men  to  decide  whether  or  not  she 
shall  have  it. 

Conclusion 

And  now  in  conclusion,  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  that 
education  is  a  public  duty  in  which  you  men  of  affairs  should 
actively  concern  yourselves.  The  best  interests  of  our 
country  unquestionably  demand  that  vocational  education 
should  be  established  in  all  our  states.  A  national  grant 
for  federal  aid  would  go  far  towards  accomplishing  this. 
This  Club  has  a  better  grasp  of  the  facts  and  possibilities 
than  perhaps  any  other  organization.  I  believe  that  if  the 
Commercial  Club  of  Chicago,  possibly  in  co-operation  with 
the  Commercial  Clubs  of  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincinnati, 
should  work  for  such  a  grant,  Congress  could  be  made  to 
give  it.  I  offer  such  a  plan  as  being  well  worthy  of  your 
careful  consideration.  The  potential  force  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  is  large,  and  its  latent  power  is  tremendous; 
but  potential  power  is  inert  and  latent  force  is  valueless 
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unless  quickened  by  action.  "By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know 
them."  If  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
men  who  nearly  forty  years  ago  founded  this  Club,  if  the 
Club  is  to  maintain  its  tradition  and  continue  to  be  a  power 
in  the  community,  we  cannot  permit  this  organization  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  dining  club  or  to  allow  its  much 
coveted  membership  to  become  a  shining  example  of  de- 
cadent retirement  or  of  an  emeritus  idleness.  The  price  of 
membership  in  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago  must  con- 
tinue to  be  virility  and  action.  For  the  prestige  of  the  Club 
and  as  an  endorsement  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Mark  and  his 
Committee,  I  ask  for  them  your  active  support  and  co- 
operation.    I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

President  Sunny:  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  that  the 
Educational  Committee  has  carried  on  a  successful  cam- 
paign, to  the  extent  that  there  are  very  few  now  who  are 
not  in  favor  of  vocational  education.  The  contest  that  we 
will  face  in  getting  this  measure  through  at  Springfield  this 
Spring,  I  think  will  be  largely  conducted,  at  the  present 
session  of  the  Legislature,  on  the  details  of  the  educational 
bill,  as  between  the  "dual"  system  and  the  "unit"  system, 
but  the  prospect  was  never  brighter  than  now  for  getting 
legislation  of  some  kind  in  favor  of  vocational  education. 

We  have  another  Committee  which  has  to  do  with  pros- 
pective legislation,  the  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Taxing  System  of  the  State.  Mr.  B.  A.  Eckhart  is  the  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  we  shall  be  very  glad 
to  hear  from  him  now. 

REVISION  OF  ILLINOIS  TAXATION  LAWS 

Mr.  Eckhart:  Mr.  President  and  fellow  members: 
This  Committee  was  appointed  a  little  over  two  years  ago. 
At  the  session  of  the  Legislature  at  that  time  we  were  con- 
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fronted  with  opposition  to  the  proposed  resolution  for  the 
amendment  of  the  constitution  with  reference  to  a  more 
even  and  equitable  assessment  and  distribution  of  personal 
property  tax.  The  situation  is  a  little  more  hopeful  this 
year  than  it  was  then. 

Your  Committee  have  had  two  or  three  conferences  with 
men  who  are  interested  in  this  matter,  and  who  promoted 
what  is  known  as  the  Constitutional  Convention  League. 
The  Constitutional  Convention  League  secured  pledges 
from  members  of  the  Legislature  that  they  would  support  a 
resolution  for  the  calling  of  a  Constitutional  Convention. 
They  claim  that  they  have  102  members  pledged  in  the 
House,  and  35  or  36  in  the  Senate.  It  is  our  opinion  that  the 
measure  providing  for  a  constitutional  convention  will  pass 
in  the  General  Assembly.  We  feel  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  however,  will  not  result  in  any  change  in  our 
organic  law  for  some  years  to  come. 

There  is  wide  feeling  of  opposition  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention,  outside  of  Chicago,  unless  they  can  embody 
in  the  Constitution  to  be  framed  the  provision  for  the  limita- 
tion of  our  representation  in  the  General  Assembly.  That, 
of  course.  Cook  County  and  Chicago  could  not  consent 
to.  The  question  will  be  agitated,  and  it  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion whether  or  not,  even  if  the  Resolution  passes  during 
this  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  people  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  proposition  at  the  next  election  for 
members  of  the  Legislature  in  1917  will  approve  of  it.  In 
the  meantime,  unless  we  proceed  to  get  the  constitutional 
amendment  passed  during  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
we  will  have  to  go  on  with  our  vicious  and  indefensible 
taxing  system  possibly  for  six  or  eight  years  longer. 

The  chairman  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  League 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  proposition  to  amend  the  con- 
stitution for  the  revision  of  the  taxing  system.  We  re- 
quested him  to  meet  with  us  about  three  weeks  ago,  to- 
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gether  with  Alderman  Merriam  and  former  Senator  Jones, 
to.  see  if  we  could  not  agree  upon  a  plan  by  which  both  the 
resolution  for  the  Constitutional  Convention,  as  well  as  a 
resolution  for  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  with  ref- 
erence to  tax  revision,  could  not  be  acted  upon  at  this  session 
of  the  Legislature.  We  finally  succeeded  in  getting  a  tacit 
understanding  with  them  that  they  would  not  oppose  our 
resolution,  if  we  would  not  become  bitterly  antagonistic 
to  the  calling  of  a  Constitutional  Convention.  So  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  and  other  members  of  the  Committee  who 
were  present,  we  practically  agreed  to  that  proposition,  so 
that  we  will  go  to  Springfield  with  the  resolution  providing 
for  a  Constitutional  amendment,  and  if  it  passes  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature  it  can  be  submitted  to  the  people 
in  1917  when  they  elect  the  members  to  the  Legislature, 
and  that  Legislature  which  is  elected  at  that  time  can 
then  enact  such  laws  as  will  enable  us  to  classify  personal 
property,  and  adopt  an  intelligent  and  equitable  taxing 
system. 

I  have  had  a  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Curley,  and  he  agreed 
not  to  oppose  the  resolution,  but  to  favor  it,  after  the 
resolution  for  a  Constitutional  Convention  is  out  of  the 
way. 

The  different  associations  and  civic  bodies  of  the  City 
of  Chicago, —  the  Real  Estate  Board,  the  Association  of 
Commerce,  the  Civic  Federation,  the  Citizens'  Association, 
and  one  or  two  others — have  had  a  conference.  Delegates 
were  there  from  all  of  these  different  associations,  and  we 
practically  adopted  that  plan  of  procedure. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  people,  I  presume,  in  this 
Club  and  in  Chicago,  who  are  opposed  to  a  Constitutional 
Convention.  They  believe  that  our  organic  law  has  a 
great  many  admirable  features  that  should  not  be  disturbed, 
and  that  we  should  not  at  this  time  attempt  to  hold  such 
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a  convention.  However  that  may  be,  it  will  not  interfere 
at  all  with  the  project  that  we  have  in  view.  And  the  Com- 
mittee, without  opposition  from  the  people  who  are  earnestly 
in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  amendment,  will  not  seek  to 
oppose  the  Constitutional  Convention  at  this  time,  because 
even  though  you  are  opposed  to  it,  I  don't  think  it  will  do 
any  good  now,  because  I  believe  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture are  pledged  to  it,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  League,  and  by  the  efforts  of 
one  or  two  of  the  newspapers.  But  we  can  co-operate  in 
such  a  way  that  we  can  get  results  on  the  Constitutional 
amendment.  It  will  require  vigorous  action  on  the  part 
of  all  of  the  men  who  are  interested  in  securing  a  just  taxing 
system,  because  the  Initiative  and  Referendum  League  are 
still  in  existence,  and  they  propose  to  ask  for  a  constitutional 
amendment.  The  Woman's  Suffrage  League  or  Associa- 
tion, or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  is  also  active  in  seeking 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution.  Then  we  have  the 
association  that  is  interested  in  the  "Short  Ballot,"  and  the 
association  that  is  interested  in  a  change  in  our  Minority 
Representation  law,  with  reference  to  the  election  of  members 
to  the  Legislature.  All  those  interests  will  possibly  oppose 
a  constitutional  amendment  for  tax  revision. 

It  is  the  plan  of  the  Committee  to  co-operate  and  work 
with  all  of  these  other  associations,  and  to  appear  before 
the  Committee  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  have  repre- 
sentation at  Springfield  that  can  present  this  matter  to  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time.  If  you  wish 
to  get  results  at  Springfield  this  year  you  will  have  to  act 
quickly  and  vigorously  —  if  the  Legislature  organizes,  and 
they  now  have  been  there  for  nearly  seven  weeks  and  they 
are  still  unorganized.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  plan  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  have  a  short  session.  It 
will  probably  not  last  over  two  months  after  they  have  fully 
organized  and  gotten  down  to  business. 
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The  opposition  to  a  Constitutional  Convention,  from 
our  point  of  view  is  this:  that  there  is  no  more  important, 
paramount  question  before  the  people  of  this  city,  of  this 
state,  than  the  system  of  taxation  now  in  effect;  and  if  we 
should  wait  and  sit  idly  by  until  the  people  of  this  state  are 
ready  to  adopt  the  new  constitution,  we  may  have  to  wait 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  longer,  and  the  question  is,  can 
the  people  of  this  community  bear  this  burden  any  longer. 
I  think  not.  And  it  therefore  behooves  you,  as  members 
of  this  Association  and  this  Club,  to  lend  us  all  the  aid  pos- 
sible. You  may  be  called  upon,  and  you  should  respond 
without  hesitation,  to  go  to  Springfield  and  appear  before 
the  several  committees  who  will  have  the  matter  under 
consideration. 

I  do  not  need  to  discuss  the  evil  of  the  taxing  system 
—  you  are  familiar  with  it.  I  simply  deemed  it  necessary 
at  this  time  to  call  your  attention  to  what  your  Committee 
has  done  so  far,  and  what  they  have  undertaken  to  do.  We 
have  assumed  that  the  majority  of  the  members  of  this 
Club  are  in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  amendment  with  refer- 
ence to  the  revision  of  the  taxing  system,  although  many 
may  be  in  favor  of  a  Constitutional  Convention,  but  I 
believe  that  relief  from  the  abominable  and  vicious  taxing 
system  that  we  now  have  will  come  in  the  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  and  not  in  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
That  is  too  far  in  the  future. 

This  is  about  all  that  I  have  to  report  at  this  time  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  A.  C.  Bartlett  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  unfortunately  he  is  away,  and  has  not  been  able 
to  give  it  any  attention.  If  there  are  any  members  here  who 
feel  that  the  Committee  is  not  pursuing  the  correct  course 
in  urging  the  Constitutional  amendment  rather  than  a  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  I  should  like  to  have  you  express 
your  views  here  to-night,  so  that  we  may  have  expressions 
from  the  members  of  the  Club  on  the  subject. 
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Mr.  Wheeler:  Mr.  President,  and  members  of  the 
Club.  Following  the  two  addresses  referred  to  by  the 
President,  your  Committee  was  instructed  to  ascertain  if 
possible  what  should  be  the  further  relation  of  the  Com- 
mercial Club  to  the  idea  of  the  national  budget.  The  com- 
mittee has  undertaken  on  your  behalf  to  make  some  analy- 
sis of  the  existing  situation,  and  at  a  meeting  which  was 
recently  held,  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  to  be  submitted 
for  your  consideration.  I  should  like  to  read  the  conclu- 
sions, that  you  may  have  them  in  mind,  and  then  perhaps 
I  can  make  some  brief  statement  relative  to  the  reasons 
which  bring  us  to  our  point  of  decision  with  respect  to  the 
further  relation  of  the  Club  to  this  movement. 

"The  Committee  on  Federal  Budget  has  the  honor 
to  report: 

"First:  That  it  is  not  a  subject  that  the  Commercial 
Club,  as  an  organization,  should  undertake. 

"Second:  That  it  is  a  subject  of  such  general  impor- 
tance that  your  Committee  advise  that  steps  be  taken  to 
form  a  national  organization  with  headquarters  in  Chicago. 

"Third:  That  such  an  organization  should  have  for 
its  purpose  the  institution  of  National  Budget  and  National 
Audit." 

Now  our  investigation  of  this  subject,  beginning  with 
the  time  that  Mr.  Taft  appointed  his  Commission  on  Effi- 
ciency and  Economy,  following  through  the  period  of  their 
effort,  and  to  their  final  report  —  a  report  which  was  prac- 
tically discredited  by  the  in-coming  Congress,  through  at 
least  the  failure  of  further  appropriation,  and  the  decision 
not  to  utilize  either  the  form  of  budget  or  the  recommenda- 
tions submitted  by  that  Commission  —  left  from  that  time 
a  certain  gap  in  the  consideration  of  this  subject.  And  yet 
in  that  period  of  probably  two  years  there  has  come  to  be  a 
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concrete  sentiment  over  the  country  in  favor  of  a  budget 
system  for  federal  revenues  and  expenditures. 

About  the  time  that  the  Commission  on  EflSciency  and 
Economy  prepared  and  submitted  its  report,  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  regarding  this  as  a  busi- 
ness subject,  and  one  that  ought  to  be  agitated  throughout 
the  country',  prepared  a  referendum  and  submitted  that 
referendum  in  the  latter  part  of  1912  to  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  National  Trades  organizations,  some  hun- 
dreds in  number,  to  ascertain  the  business  sentiment  with 
respect  to  this  particular  movement.  The  referendum 
brought  573  affirmative  votes  and  ten  negative  votes.  The 
ten  negative  votes  were  cast  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  a 
special  report  on  that  group  was  made  to  the  Chamber, 
indicating  their  reasons  for  failure  to  concur  in  the  recom- 
mendations that  a  budget  system  be  inaugurated.  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  outline  to  you  the  ten  reasons  given  by  the 
gentlemen  in  that  city,  for  as  a  general  proposition  they  do 
not  intelligently  express  the  opinion  of  the  country,  nor  do 
they  present  intelligent  reasons  why  the  budget  system 
for  the  nation  is  impracticable. 

At  the  time  this  referendum  was  proposed,  the  vote  that 
was  made  up  for  submission  to  the  organizations  of  the  coun- 
try carried  with  it  both  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  argu- 
ment. The  affirmative  argument  was  made  by  ex-President 
Taf t  —  then  President  —  the  arguments  supported  by  Mr. 
Cleveland,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  and  the  nega- 
tive argument  was  taken  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
representing  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  of  Brooklyn, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
That  negative  argument  was  not  very  extensive,  and  the 
officers  of  the  Chambers  sent  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  told  him 
their  purpose,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
write  an  argument  in  the  negative  that  would  do  credit  to 
himself  and  to  the  subject.     He  refused  to  do  so.     In  the 
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two  years  that  have  elapsed,  however,  there  has  been  a 
decided  change  in  the  sentiment,  and  the  gentleman  who 
led  the  opposition  in  1912  has  frankly  admitted  that  in  so 
far  as  a  National  Budget  is  concerned,  he  is  willing  to  advo- 
cate it,  if  it  will  not  be  made  as  a  complete  issue  at  one  time, 
but  rather  to  prepare  a  budgetary  program  which  may, 
through  certain  departments,  be  carried  into  effect,  and  later 
on,  perhaps,  bring  about  a  budgetary  effort  with  respect  to 
the  entire  system  of  national  expenditures. 

The  sentiment  in  Congress  is  also  rapidly  changing. 
Whether  it  is  due  to  pressure  from  the  country  we  cannot 
determine.  But  that  the  sentiment  is  infinitely  more  fa- 
vorable than  it  was  two  years  ago  is  unquestionably  the 
fact. 

Furthermore,  within  the  last  three  months  the  President 
has  interested  himself  to  no  small  degree  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  a  National  Budget,  and  at  the  present  moment 
he  has  delegated  to  the  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  or 
that  Bureau  in  the  Library  that  has  for  its  particular  task 
the  question  of  certain  investigations  relative  to  legislation, 
to  make  a  careful  analysis  of  the  English  system,  and  has 
committed  himself  in  so  far  as  he  has  approved  the  general 
idea  of  the  Budget,  and  is  anxious  to  see  whether  the  mat- 
ter can  be  put  in  such  shape  as  to  warrant  recommenda- 
tion to  Congress  for  its  adoption. 

Now  your  Committee  believe  that  there  are  several 
questions  involved.  First,  that  with  respect  to  the  general 
popularity  of  the  plan;  that  there  is  a  decided  sentiment 
in  the  country,  and  growing  daily,  supported  by  commercial 
organizations  and  evidenced  by  the  discussion  of  the  Na- 
tional Budget  that  is  taking  place  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  that  is  particularly  true  with  respect  to  agitation  in 
Clubs  of  this  class,  so  that  were  a  movement  to  be  under- 
taken it  would  not  be  necessary  for  a  single  organization  to 
carry  on  the  fight,  but  rather  they  would  find  ready  to  come 
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to  the  standard  a  large  number  of  organizations  who  are 
equally  interested  with  us,  perhaps,  in  having  some  such 
system  as  this  adopted. 

The  points  involved,  as  we  find  them,  are  as  follows : 

The  first,  that  which  has  to  do  with  the  budgeting  the 
probable  revenues  and  the  necessary  expenditures.  I 
think  we  may  have  in  mind  a  very  clear  illustration  of  the 
necessity  for  a  more  scientific  ascertainment  of  revenues  due 
to  the  experiences  of  the  last  twelve  or  eighteen  months, 
when  fundamental  changes  were  made  in  laws  bearing  upon 
the  revenues  of  the  nation,  when  it  was  assumed  that  in  the 
face  of  certain  revenues  set  aside  as  the  result  of  changes  in 
the  law  other  revenues  would  be  provided  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  deficiency,  —  and  we  all  know  the  result  of  that  very 
inaccurate  computation,  which  has  resulted  in  a  great  de- 
ficiency of  revenue,  made  up  first  by  that  part  of  the  income 
tax  which  has  been  applied,  and  later  on  by  the  anomalous 
condition  of  a  war  tax  applied  to  an  absolutely  neutral 
nation.  So  that  there  is  no  question  of  the  necessity  for 
a  scientific  calculation  as  to  the  probable  revenues  of  the 
government  to  offset  the  appropriations  that  are  requested 
by  the  various  departments  and  divisions  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Then  there  is  a  second  proposition  that  has  been  pro- 
posed: that  in  line  with  the  recommendation  of  a  budget 
system  there  should  also  be  recommended  an  audit  of  the 
departments  to  ascertain  where  expenditures  are  being  made 
that  are  unnecessary,  where  economies  might  be  instituted, 
and  where,  in  a  general  way,  a  better  system  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  departments  in  both  operation  of  their  de- 
partments and  the  expenditures  relating  thereto. 

And  then  there  is  a  third,  and  rather  more  comprehen- 
sive question,  and  it  has  to  do  with  "rider"  legislation. 
Now  rider  legislation  is  not  new  in  this  country.  For 
nearly  a  century  we  have  had  it  at  times;  sometimes  riders 
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attached  to  bills  that  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  rider,  but 
more  often  riders  attached  to  appropriation  bills,  which 
have  practically  fixed  into  temporary  law,  and  later  into 
standard  law,  legislation  that  could  not  be  passed  upon  its 
own  merits,  and  which  was  in  a  sense  entirely  foreign  to  the 
subject  included  in  the  appropriation  bills.  You  will  re- 
member that  during  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Taft's  administra- 
tion, in  the  presentation  of  the  Sundry  Civil  Bill,  a  rider 
was  attached  to  that  bill  whereby  no  part  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  Justice  should  be  expended  in 
the  prosecution  of  either  labor  or  agricultural  combina- 
tions under  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Taft  vetoed  the  bill,  because  of  that  rider. 
You  will  also  remember  that  the  bill  was  reintroduced,  and 
after  a  considerable  delay  and  very  much  discussion  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  in  conference,  the  bill  was  again 
passed  and  signed  by  President  Wilson,  with  the  statement 
that  he  was  not  at  all  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition 
carried  in  the  rider,  but  that  he  did  not  regard  it  as  substan- 
tive legislation,  and  that  funds  would  be  provided  for 
prosecution  out  of  other  sources,  so  that  it  made  very  little 
difference  to  the  country  whether  this  rider  carried  or  not. 

You  will  also  bear  in  mind  that  when  the  Clayton  Bill 
was  introduced,  it  carried  with  it  a  clause  which  practically 
re-enacted  that  legislation  along  broader  lines,  and  while 
it  is  true  the  amendment  very  largely  drew  the  teeth  of, 
and  gave  the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance  to  the  interests 
that  were  interested  in  having  this  particular  legislation  a 
fixed  policy,  nevertheless,  it  is  there,  and  it  shows  the  trend, 
that  when  rider  legislation  attached  to  an  appropriation 
bill  is  once  passed,  it  forms  an  entering  wedge  for  legislation 
of  a  permanent  character  to  follow,  which  carries  into  effect 
the  bills  that  were  earnestly  introduced  in  the  beginning. 

You  may  remember  that  to-day  in  the  Senate  there  is  a 
like  situation.     In  the  Appropriation  Bill  which  is  to  cover 
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the  expenditures  for  the  Army,  a  representative  from  Cam- 
bridge, Massachussets,  Dietrich  by  name,  introduced  a 
rider  attached  to  that  bill  providing  that  no  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  Army  should  be  expended  in  any  superin- 
tendence, wherein  that  superintendence  time  was  to  be 
measured  in  any  of  the  factories  —  they  are  the  arsenals 
of  the  country  —  nor  was  any  compensation  to  be  paid  to 
the  workmen  beyond  the  daily  wage;  in  other  words,  ab- 
solutely eliminating  the  element  of  efficiency  in  operation, 
and  bringing  the  whole  proposition  back  to  the  point  that 
the  Government  would  be  the  first  one  to  overturn  the  re- 
ward for  merit,  or  particular  ability  of  the  workman  that 
had  greater  skill  than  his  fellows.  That  rider  attached  to 
the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives almost  unanimously,  and  is  to-day  in  the  Senate, 
and  has  been  the  subject  of  very  severe  criticism  by  the 
business  men  of  the  country,  and  their  criticisms  and  pro- 
tests have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  now  just  what  will  become  of  it.  But  it  all  has  for 
its  purpose  the  continuation  of  a  policy  that  is  not  only 
dangerous,  but  absolutely  unrighteous.  And  it  leads  to 
the  larger  projects  —  perhaps  going  even  so  far  as  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  which  will  enable  the  President  to 
veto  sections  of  an  Appropriation  Bill,  and  that  in  itself, 
if  it  were  accorded  to  the  President,  would  practically 
make  rider  legislation  an  impossibility,  since  if  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  in  harmony  with  the  idea  expressed  in  the 
rider,  that  could  be  vetoed  without  seriously  affecting  the 
appropriation  bill  itself.  The  question  is  a  very  broad  one, 
and  one  that  has  the  angles  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  a  budget  plan  should  be  developed 
in  Washington,  and  should  be  attached  to  the  question  of 
government  revenues  and  expenditures.  The  principles 
that  are  applied  in  ordinary  business  are  the  principles  that 
I  believe  we  will  admit  should  be  applied  to  the  business  of 
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the  government.  The  audit  which  we  have  found  in  our 
own  Hnes  of  business  to  be  so  extremely  illuminating  and 
productive  of  economy  in  almost  every  case,  should  also  be 
applied  to  our  national  financial  affairs,  and  unless  something 
of  that  kind  is  done  we  are  going  to  reach  that  point  where, 
perhaps,  as  President  Taft  has  put  it,  a  temporary  bank- 
ruptcy will  result,  and  we  will  gain  a  new  start  after  having 
suffered  serious  setbacks,  and  adopt  reasonable  and  sane 
methods  for  ascertaining  our  income  and  for  judging  our 
appropriate  expenditures. 

Now  your  Committee  has  had  before  it  the  facts  which 
I  have  laid  before  you,  and  it  was  upon  those  facts  that 
these  recommendations,  three  in  number,  were  made. 
The  reason  for  the  second  grows  out  of  an  experience  with 
which  the  members  of  this  Club  are  quite  familiar,  and 
which  I  spoke  of  at  the  dinner  given  to  Messrs.  Far  well  and 
Delano  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  would  not  contend  that  the 
introduction  of  a  budgetary  system  in  the  government  was 
on  a  par  with  monetary  legislation  in  importance,  but  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  be  successful  in  accomplishing  this 
business-like  handling  of  the  nation's  revenues,  we  are  going 
to  do  it  by  the  creation  of  public  sentiment  that  will  compel 
Congress  to  act  upon  this  matter,  in  the  face  of  what  they 
now  regard  a  trespass  upon  the  prerogatives  which  they  have 
long  enjoyed. 

You  will  remember  that  in  the  formation  of  the  National 
Citizens'  League,  of  which  many  members  of  this  Club  were 
active  in  the  Executive  Committee,  the  legislation  that  was 
sought  by  the  country  and  that  had  been  discussed  for  so 
long  was  gained,  because  the  project  was  carried  back  to 
the  country,  and  the  process  of  education  instituted  and 
carried  on  consistently  for  a  period  of  three  or  four  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  the  country  at  large  knew  more 
about  the  needs  for  financial  legislation,  and  were  the  more 
ready  to  insist  that  their  representatives  in  Congress  should 
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give  heed  to  a  measure  that  brought  about  the  conditions 
that  were  then  thought  necessary. 

I  am  absolutely  satisfied,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  only 
one  way  in  which  to  accomplish  legislation  of  this  kind. 
It  cannot  be  done  by  groups  of  men  discussing  the  project 
with  members  of  Congress  separately.  It  can  only  be  done 
when  by  an  educational  campaign  the  country  at  large  is 
made  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  situation,  and  the  demand 
from  the  District  to  the  Representative,  and  from  the  State 
to  the  Senator,  gives  clear  indication  that  the  people  of  the 
country  are  ready  to  insist  that  such  legislation  will  be  passed 
as  will  afford  the  necessary  relief.  It  was  for  that  reason 
that  your  Committee  suggested  that  in  the  furtherance 
of  this  plan  —  which  we  believe  to  be  very  wise,  and  that 
the  Commercial  Club  gave  a  hearing,  both  through  Mr. 
Taft's  address,  and  that  of  Dr.  Allen  —  that  we  should  not, 
perhaps,  drop  the  situation  entirely  with  that  effort,  but 
in  some  way  might  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  national  or- 
ganization with  headquarters  preferably  here,  because  more 
central  to  the  country  at  large,  that  would  carry  on  this 
campaign  of  education  until  it  might  result  in  favorable 
action  by  Congress.  Whether  this  Club  would  want  to 
take  the  initiative  would  be  for  you  to  say.  Whether  you 
feel  it  desirable  that  out  of  this  Club  should  be  the  central 
group  or  nucleus  around  which  such  an  organization  could 
be  formed,  lies  with  the  members  of  this  Club,  if  they  choose 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  But  there  is  no  question  as 
to  the  desirability  of  the  legislation.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  diflBculty  of  successfully  accomplishing  it  in  Con- 
gress under  existing  circumstances.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  public  opinion  could  be  easily  created  in  favor  of 
such  legislation,  and  when  a  movement  of  that  kind  is  under- 
taken the  success  of  the  measure  is  practically  assured. 

It  means  a  campaign  perhaps  of  some  years.  It  means 
the  expenditure  of  some  money.     It  means  that  some  one 
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must  take  a  distinct  interest  in  the  project,  lead  it,  and  see 
it  through.  It  may  not  be  the  most  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  is  before  the  country,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
sanest,  and  it  is  one,  I  believe,  that  is  in  line  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  projects  taken  up  by  this  Club,  and  one  that  we 
may  well  support  either  directly  or  indirectly,  as  being 
something  that  would  confer  a  distinct  benefit  upon  the 
nation. 

President  Sunny:  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard 
the  very  interesting  report  by  Mr.  Wheeler.  Are  there  any 
suggestions?  If  not,  we  will  accept  the  report  as  a  report 
of  progress,  and  leave  it  with  the  Committee  to  at  some  later 
time  make  a  definite  recommendation,  if  it  has  one  to  make. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  your  Com- 
mittee would  much  prefer  if  you  would  accept  this  as  our 
final  report.  Unless  the  Club  wishes  to  take  some  action 
in  this  matter  there  is  nothing  further  that  the  Committee 
would  do.  Your  Committee  will  have  to  be  instructed 
by  the  Club,  if  it  takes  any  further  steps. 

The  President:  Would  it  be  agreeable  if  the  report 
of  the  Committee  is  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee 
for  consideration.'^ 

Mr.  Allen  B.  Pond:     Mr.  President,  I  so  move. 
The  motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 
The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND   FORTY-FIRST 
REGULAR   MEETING 

Saturday,  March  13,  1915 
Open  Meeting:    President  Sunny  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Some  History  and  Some  Questions 
Henry  Dodge  Estabrook,  Esq. 

President  Sunny.  Our  distinguished  guest,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  guests:  Many  good 
people  who  do  not  pretend  to  understand  national  economics 
are  mystified  at  the  vast  amount  of  want,  idleness,  and  actual 
starvation  all  over  this  country  of  ours,  where  peace  reigns, 
where  crops  have  been  abundant,  and  where  for  years  there 
has  been  suflBcient  for  the  worthy  and  industrious.  They 
ask:  "Why  have  the  mills  shut  down,  or  partly  so?"  "Why 
has  the  erection  of  new  buildings  stopped,  or  mostly  so?" 
"Why  have  the  railroads  ceased  building  extensions  and 
improvements?"  "Why  are  interest  payments  defaulted 
and  dividends  reduced  in  many  cases?"  The  answer  by 
some  men  in  high  political  oflSce  is  that  the  war  is  respon- 
sible; and  it  is  greatly  in  error! 

Some  lines  of  trade  have  been  hurt  by  the  war  but  others 
have  been  helped,  while  on  the  whole  we  have  been  benefited. 
The  business  depression  had  set  in  all  over  the  country 
and  was  acutely  felt  in  many  lines  months  before  actual 
hostilities  began. 

It  was  the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  campaign 
carried  on  by  the  Federal  and  State  governments  during 
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the  past  ten  years,  and  still  in  force,  against  the  railways, 
utility  companies,  and  the  larger  manufacturing  and  pro- 
ducing corporations.  If  it  was  the  design  at  the  outset  to 
prostrate  the  commerce  of  the  country,  the  result  could  not 
have  been  more  successful.  We  can  now  boast  of  the  largest 
number  of  workmen  out  of  employment,  and  empty  dinner 
pails,  that  we  have  had  in  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  cheery  announcements  from  day  to  day  that  good 
times  are  coming  back  are  commendable  if  they  bolster  the 
flagging  courage  of  the  idle  and  hungry,  and  we  wish  with 
all  our  hearts  that  they  were  true ;  but  because  of  the  strength 
of  the  commercial  structure  it  took  several  years  to  pull  it 
down,  and  it  is  foolish  to  hope  that  it  can  be  restored  until 
the  destructive  elements  are  eliminated. 

These  views  are  confirmed  in  a  recent  address  by  William 
Sproule,  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  as 
follows : 

But  why  this  period  of  unemployment?  It  is  because  all 
business  is  bewildered  and  uncertain.  It  doesn't  know  whether 
it  may  proceed  in  safety.  A  long  period  of  misrepresentation, 
misunderstandings,  and  pettifogging  has  so  misled  the  public 
mind  that  throughout  this  country  every  prosperous  business,  in 
fact  every  organization,  prosperous  or  not,  which  is  big  enough  to 
attract  the  public  platform  performer,  finds  that  it  exists  in  an 
atmosphere  of  attack.  Our  laws,  formerly  precise  and  definite, 
have  blanketed  business  with  loose  generalities  called  crimes, 
which  the  men  who  drew  the  laws  cannot  themselves  define  with 
any  precision. 

Until  business  is  released  from  the  atmosphere  of  attack  and 
the  repression  of  business  is  cast  aside,  to  make  way  for  the  res- 
toration of  American  initiative,  we  need  not  hope  for  material 
improvement. 

It  is  a  fixed  and  notorious  fact  that  Congress  in  session 
is  a  disturber  of  business.  This  has  been  true  as  far  back 
as  anyone  can  remember.  When  Congress  adjourns,  a 
hallelujah  is  sung  all  over  the  country,  in  which  the  congress- 
men themselves  take  a  joyous  part.     When  the  last  Congress 
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adjourned,  the  President,  evidently  recognizing  the  reputa- 
tion of  Congress  as  a  disturber,  said:  "Business  has  now 
time  for  calm  and  thoughtful  adjustment  before  it,  dis- 
turbed only  by  the  European  war." 

Mr.  James  J.  Hill,  in  his  recent  address  at  the  Traffic 
Club,  referred  to  the  additional  burdens  put  upon  business 
by  Congress  as  follows: 

The  legislation  of  these  last  two  years  alone  is  almost  equivalent 
to  requiring  business  to  fit  itself  to  the  conditions  of  a  new  era. 
.  ,  .  The  adaptation  of  the  country's  business  to  entirely 
new  conditions,  the  application  of  rules  rigorous  and  unprecedented, 
will  produce  a  trial  period  extremely  critical  for  every  kind  of 
activity. 

Any  revision  of  the  tariff  usually  requires  two  years  before 
manufacturers  and  commerce  have  accommodated  themselves 
to  the  new  schedules.     .     .     . 

A  commission  of  five  members  has  been  created,  having  juris- 
diction over  corporations  and  associations  organized  to  carry 
on  business  at  a  profit  and  not  now  under  Federal  control.  .  .  . 
It  asserts  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to  control  and 
regulate  business  as  a  whole;  not  merely  that  affected  with  some 
public  use,  not  that  which  offends  in  some  way  against  the  law, 
but  the  peaceful  and  legitimate  conduct  of  ordinary  affairs. 
.  .  .  Before  the  possibility  of  a  future  where  it  may  ultimate- 
ly be  necessary  for  them  to  fight  for  their  very  lives  the  business 
interests  of  the  country  naturally  hesitate  and  are  little  inclined 
to  extend  their  operations. 

.  .  .  The  so-called  Clayton  Bill  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
of  with  authority,  for  it  will  probably  be  a  generation  before  all 
of  its  provisions  have  been  finally  passed  upon  by  the  courts. 
But  it  is  a  sweeping  affair.  Some  of  its  provisions  are  crude  and 
almost  ridiculous,  like  the  limitation  on  interlocking  directorates. 
That  can  produce  nothing  but  a  crop  of  dummy  directors. 

What  productive  activity  needs  most  is  simply  a  period  of 
freedom  from  uncertainty  resulting  from  constant  political  at- 
tacks.    Business  needs  a  rest  cure. 

George  W.  Perkins'  comment  on  legislation  is  as  follows : 

It  is  difficult  to  recall  one  single  permissive  or  constructive 
law,  either  State  or  National,  that  has  been  passed  in  recent  years. 
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I  do  not  know  of  a  piece  of  recent  national  legislation  that  has 
had  as  its  declared  or  underlying  purpose  the  promotion  of  bus- 
iness and  the  protection  of  investor,  laborer,  and  consumer,  or 
that  has  been  based  on  sound  twentieth-century  economics  and 
morals.  The  inventor  has  been  headed  in  one  direction,  the 
lawmaker  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  How  can  we  expect 
prosperity  under  such  conditions?  A  house  divided  against 
itself  must  fall,  and  our  prosperity  has  fallen. 

Judge  Elbert  J.  Gary,  President  Samuel  Rea,  and  other 
leaders  in  our  industrial  life  have  felt  compelled  to  break  a 
long  silence  and  protest  in  a  public  way  against  the  attitude 
of  government  towards  business.  They  and  men  of  the 
same  type  are  the  big  employers  of  labor.  They  are  the 
creators  and  operators  of  useful  industries  through  which 
homes  are  built  and  prosperity  is  sent  down  into  the  fam- 
ilies of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers.  Their  wisdom, 
patriotism,  and  honesty  cannot  be  questioned.  When 
their  enterprises  are  prosperous,  times  are  good.  With  their 
enterprises  checked  or  stopped,  prosperity  ends  and  idleness 
and  want  take  its  place.  It  is  a  safe  thing  to  say  that  a 
composite  of  the  views  of  Messrs.  Hill,  Sproule,  Perkins, 
Gary,  and  Rea,  and  other  industrial  leaders  is  endorsed  by 
practically  all  business  men,  and  that  at  no  time  in  our  his- 
tory were  the  relations  of  government  and  business  so 
universally  unsatisfactory. 

The  subject  selected  by  our  distinguished  guest  for  this 
evening  is,  "Some  History  and  Some  Questions."  An 
interesting  bit  of  history,  with  which  most  of  you  are 
familiar  because  you  knew  Mr.  Estabrook  when  he  lived 
in  Chicago,  is  that  when  we  were  in  almost  the  identical 
condition  in  a  business  way  in  1895  and  1896  that  we  are 
in  now  his  voice  was  among  the  strongest  in  condemnation  of 
the  16  to  1  and  other  unsound  theories  and  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  party  and  in  calling  the  voters  to  the  sup- 
port of  sane  and  safe  principles  of  government. 

His  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  McKinley  cam- 
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paign  never  can  be  overstated.  He  had  the  satisfaction 
and  gratification,  during  the  eight  years  following  his  great 
work  on  the  platform,  of  seeing  his  most  optimistic  promises 
for  a  successful  business  administration  carried  out  in  the 
full. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  Henry  Dodge  Esta- 
brook  of  New  York. 

SOME   HISTORY  AND   SOME  QUESTIONS 

When  Mr.  Sunny,  your  president,  invites  any  one  to 
a  social  gathering  of  the  Commercial  Club,  his  invitation 
is  no  perfumed  billet  doux  or  pink  paper  pellet;  it  is  a  volley 
of  long-range  letters,  seven  or  eight  in  a  bunch,  fired  from 
a  Gatling  typewriter  like  so  much  shrapnel.  I  am  here  in 
token  of  surrender  to  a  bombardment  that  would  make 
even  a  Kentucky  'possum  realize  that  discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valor.  Besides,  I  wanted  to  surrender.  I 
wanted  a  whole  day  in  Chicago  just  to  visit  as  many  old 
friends  as  I  could  find  at  leisure.  It  transpires  that  every- 
body seems  at  leisure  in  Chicago  —  ample  leisure  —  leisure 
to  burn  —  thousands  with  leisure  to  sell  at  any  price  and 
no  takers  —  thousands  bustling  about  if  only  to  keep  from 
yawning.  Like  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  as  a  slight 
variation  of  boredom,  Chicago  would  welcome  a  friend  or 
even  an  enemy  —  anything  to  save  from  what  some  one 
has  called  "a  state  of  mind" — or  perhaps,  like  the  poet, 
you  would  call  it  "the  malady  of  thought." 

Now,  when  business  in  the  United  States,  and  especially 
in  Chicago,  has  become  a  yawn,  or  mere  bustle  instead  of 
hustle,  something  ails  the  body  politic.  It  is  more  than 
"a  state  of  mind,"  a  certain  brain  specialist  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  and  we  should  lose  no  time  in 
summoning  a  doctor.  And  that  was  the  upshot  of  Sunny's 
letters:    he  wanted  me  to  come  and  prescribe,  and  I  am 
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here  on  the  job.  To  be  sure,  I  know  very  little  about 
business  and  nothing  whatever  about  medicine;  but  in  this 
era  of  abstract  reasoning,  I  take  it,  mere  unacquaintance 
with  a  subject  is  no  disqualification  for  discussing  it  or 
even  dogmatizing  concerning  it;  though  I  have  a  presenti- 
ment, founded  perhaps  on  a  hope,  that  this  metaphysical 
era  is  passing,  together  with  those  who  have  put  the  "sigh" 
in  sigh-cology. 

I  accepted  the  role  of  doctor  for  the  nonce  because 
our  ailment  seems  easy  to  diagnose,  and  the  remedy  —  well, 
it  is  a  household  remedy  and  has  always  given  immediate  re- 
lief. We  are  suffering  from  what  the  books  call  "  amnesia,"  or 
loss  of  memory,  complicated  with  a  touch  of  "neurasthenia," 
commonly  known  as  the  "willies,"  and  to  fetch  us  out  of 
the  kinks  requires,  first  of  all,  a  reminder  —  a  good  old- 
fashioned  dose  of  history,  familiar  history,  ever-recurring 
history.  As  a  Republican  of  Plutonian  blackness,  I  be- 
lieved that  it  was  only  necessary  to  place  our  government 
once  more  in  the  control  of  Republicans  —  black  Re- 
publicans like  Blaine,  who  said  that  "protection  is  the 
policy  of  enlightened  selfishness  "  —  Republicans,  therefore, 
enlightened  enough  and  selfish  enough  to  believe  in  America 
before  Senegambia  or  China  —  to  believe  in  America  before 
all  the  world  —  America  "iiber  alles,"  so  to  speak. 

And  having  gotten  thus  far  in  my  diagnosis  and  pre- 
scription, I  suddenly  paused.  For  it  occurred  to  me  that 
it  is  not  the  Democrats  alone  who  are  responsible  for  the 
atrophy  that  has  come  upon  us.  Was  McKinley  the  last 
of  the  Mohicans  .f*  Are  we  never  to  see  his  like  again  .f*  We 
elected  McKinley  under  circumstances  of  national  distress, 
in  many  respects  identical  with  the  circumstances  of  to- 
day —  business  paralyzed,  mills  closed,  soup  houses 
open  and  in  full  blast.  Then  the  complaint  was  that  the 
purchasing  value  of  the  standard  dollar  was  too  great  — 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  cost  of  living  was  too  low ; 
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plutocracy  was  crucifying  labor  on  a  cross  of  gold  —  but 
that  prices  would  boom,  our  debts  would  somehow  liquidate 
themselves,  and  everybody  would  become  prosperous  and 
happy  by  the  simple  expedient  of  giving  to  fifty  cents'  worth 
of  silver  the  magic  name  of  "dollar."  It  was  the  wickedest 
flimflam,  the  most  impudent  allurement,  ever  held  out  to  an 
honest  man.  And  yet  so  specious  was  the  argument  and  so 
desperate  the  conditions  that  McKinley  was  elected  only  by 
a  squeak ;  twenty  thousand  votes  properly  distributed  would 
have  elected  his  opponent.  The  ensuing  four  years  of 
McKinley's  administration  totally  discredited  every  theory, 
prophecy,  and  argument  of  that  opponent,  proving  him  to 
be  as  shallow  as  a  soup  plate.  A  man  of  sensibility  would 
have  been  crushed  by  the  demonstration,  or  would  at  least 
have  taken  on  a  becoming  modesty.  Not  so  Bryan.  He 
bobbed  up  again  as  the  presidential  candidate  of  his  party 
with  a  brand  new  theory,  as  imperturbable  as  a  rhinoceros 
that  has  been  tickled  with  a  feather,  and  again  millions 
voted  for  him!  It  proves,  alas,  that  there  are  still  quite  a 
number  of  our  fellow  citizens  so  ruthlessly  envenomed  or  so 
stupidly  prejudiced  that  they  will  vote  for  any  Munchausen 
who  dramatically  and  systematically  insults  those  who  have 
and  gammons  those  who  would  like  to  have.  "We,  the 
people,"  are  susceptible  to  flattery.  But  why  not?  Do 
not  kings  live  on  it?  Balzac  says  that  "The  people  have 
become  the  heirs  of  all  the  sycophants  of  royalty."  When 
Demos  becomes  king  you  cannot  lay  it  on  too  thick ! 

But  Mr.  Bryan  himself  is  hardly  responsible  for  our 
present  predicament.  He  has  been  pigeonholed  in  a  cabinet 
where  it  would  take  a  card  index  to  locate  him,  and  he  is 
already  rich  enough  to  make  his  further  assaults  on  property 
more  droll  than  dangerous.  He  has  to  be  careful  or  some 
of  his  converts  will  ask  for  an  accounting. 

The  condition  of  the  country  was  so  gratifying  during 
McKinley's  first  administration  that  he  was  re-elected  with 
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only  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Bryan  aforesaid.  He  had 
scarcely  entered  upon  his  second  term  when  he  was  stricken 
down  by  the  treacherous  hand  he  was  about  to  clasp  in 
kindness  and  good  will.  The  Republican  party  has  ac- 
quired almost  the  tragic  consecration  of  the  Widow  Bixby, 
for  three  of  its  noblest  sons  have  been  killed  at  the  post  of 
duty. 

The  Vice-President  who  was  thus  called  upon  to  fill 
out  McKinley's  second  term  forthwith  pledged  himself  to 
carry  out  McKinley's  policies  for  the  remainder  of  that 
term.  It  was  his  first  promise  concerning  the  presidency, 
and  he  kept  it  like  a  man, — so  much  so,  and  the  country 
was  so  altogether  satisfied  with  the  results,  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt was  elected  to  succeed  himself  without  even  the  op- 
position of  Mr.  Bryan  aforesaid  —  at  least  I  have  heard 
Judge  Parker  intimate  something  to  this  effect. 

There  was  little  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  behavior  during 
the  first  four  years  in  his  great  office  to  indicate  that  he 
would  run  amuck  during  the  next  four  years.  Even  in 
retrospect  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  think  him  always  to 
have  been  more  radical  in  speech  than  in  action.  His 
bark  was  really  worse  than  his  bite.  I  said  as  much  one 
day  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was  railing  at  him  in  good  set 
terms.  He  replied  that  my  distinction  reminded  him  of  the 
man  who  went  to  call  on  his  neighbor  and  was  confronted 
in  the  pathway  by  his  neighbor's  watchdog.  "Don't  be 
afraid  of  the  dog,"  shouted  his  owner  from  the  veranda; 
"he  won't  hurt  you.  Don't  you  see  him  wagging  his 
tail.''"  "Sure  I  do,"  yelled  the  visitor,  "but  I  also  hear  him 
growling,  and  hang  me  if  I  know  which  end  to  believe!" 

But  just  the  same  my  differentiation  holds  good.  Some 
of  the  things  done  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  needed  to  be  done, 
and  in  robust  fashion.  I  for  one  tried  hard  to  forgive  the 
violence  of  his  words  and  manner  for  the  sake  of  the  putative 
motive  back  of  them.     I  began  by  admiring  him  because, 
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if  you  will  pardon  the  paradox,  he  seemed  so  profanely  in 
love  with  righteousness;  because  he  wanted  peace  and  was 
just  aching  to  fight  for  it;  because  he  was  such  an  un- 
gentlemanly  gentleman  and  such  a  damned  good  Christian ! 
I  believed  him  to  be  to  politics  indeed  what  Billy  Sunday  is 
to  religion;  and  we  all  know  that  there  is  about  as  much 
sabbath  in  Sunday  as  there  is  in  Roosevelt;  yet  religion 
seems  to  need  Billy  at  this  time  —  though  not,  I  hope,  as  a 
steady  diet.  But  as  Mark  Twain  said  of  Napoleon,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  attempted  to  do  too  much  —  and  did  it !  From 
admiring  him  I  came  gradually  to  distrust  and  dislike  him. 
I  suppose  there  is  something  of  the  Ichabod  in  all  of  us, 
but  in  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  taint  developed  like  a  fungus 
growth.  To  those  of  you  who  never  called  yourselves 
Republicans  it  may  be  matter  of  indifference  or  even  of 
gratification  to  see  the  great  party  that  gave  birth  to  Lincoln, 
like  him  assassinated,  even  by  one  who,  Brutus-like,  had 
been  honored  by  it  to  the  utmost.  But  granting  that  a 
political  promise  is  made  only  to  be  broken,  ingratitude  is  a 
quality  that  damns  a  man,  and  to  old  Republicans  like 
myself  Roosevelt  looms  a  monster  of  ingratitude.  His 
own  anarchy  of  speech  and  conduct  has  done  more  to  breed 
anarchy  in  this  country  than  all  other  anarchists  combined. 
Personally  I  would  vote  for  any  man  on  earth  in  preference 
to  him,  and  I  verily  believe  there  are  thousands  of  Re- 
publicans of  my  way  of  thinking.  Mr.  Roosevelt  mistook 
the  genuine  sober  conservatism  of  the  American  people. 
They  will  not  consent  to  live  forever  in  a  riot  or  in  a  frenzy 
of  gabble.  They  want  to  do  business,  and  sooner  or  later 
they  are  going  to  do  it! 

William  Howard  Taft,  whom  Mr.  Roosevelt  fondly 
expected  to  be  an  ad  interim  incumbent  of  the  presidency,  is 
and  always  has  been  bigger  than  his  popular  reputation,  and 
I  say  this  notwithstanding  a  certain  vacillation  and  want  of 
tact  in    office    might    argue  to    the    contrary.     But    Mr. 
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Taft's  position  was  designedly  made  diflScult  and  equivocal 
from  the  very  beginning,  and  lie  wasn't  quite  big  enough  to 
rise  above  it.  He  was  the  victim  of  a  hue  and  cry  for  a 
reduction  of  tariffs  —  horizontally,  perpendicularly,  ar- 
bitrarily, any  old  way.  His  appeals  to  the  country  to 
go  slow  in  a  matter  of  such  consequence  —  to  await  the 
creation  of  a  Tariff  Board,  when  the  whole  subject  could  be 
considered  deliberately  and  scientifically  —  were  drowned  in 
catcalls.  There  is  nothing  so  unreasonable  as  a  contagion. 
You  might  as  well  argue  with  the  measles.  Even  his  un- 
failing good  nature  and  ambient  smile  were  handicaps,  for 
the  average  voter  wants  his  statesman  as  solemn  as  cholera 
morbus.  The  quaint  humor  of  Lincoln  and  the  slapstick 
roistering  of  Roosevelt  were  exceptions  to  the  rule;  but  it 
required  their  peculiar  genius  to  carry  it  off.  Mr.  Taft 
continued  to  wield  the  Sherman  Act  like  a  battle-axe. 
Perhaps  he  thought  it  was  his  duty.  Perhaps  he  thought  it 
was  popular.  Perhaps  he  was  egged  on  by  his  legal  ad- 
visers. And  perhaps  after  all  it  was  the  best  thing  for  the 
country  that  could  have  happened,  for  the  outcome  demon- 
strated the  illegitimacy  of  all  such  laws  and  the  futility  of 
their  execution.  We  call  sabotage  a  crime.  It  is  malinger- 
ing raised  to  a  principle.  And  yet  many  of  our  trust  laws 
are  a  sort  of  sabotage  imposed  by  statute.  We  preach 
efficiency  and  legislate  against  it.  Give  Nature  a  chance! 
You  really  cannot  repeal  her  laws,  nor  legislate  God  out  of 
His  universe! 

But  in  spite  of  some  reasons  for  voting  against  him, 
I  voted  for  Mr.  Taft  for  a  second  term;  you  will  recall  that 
he  did  get  several  votes  —  one  of  them  was  mine. 

As  for  President  Wilson,  who  stalked  into  office  over  a 
pons  asinorum  built  by  his  opponents,  he  entered  upon  his 
duties  with  a  popular  feeling  for  him  made  up  of  curiosity 
and  respect.  He  was  the  only  schoolmaster  who  had 
ever  stepped  from  a  classroom  over  a  state  capital  and  into 
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the  White  House.  Curiosity  was  justified.  So  was  re- 
spect, for  his  mental  strength  was  conceded,  and  no  one 
doubted  his  loyalty  of  purpose.  Thousands  of  Republicans 
had  voted  for  him  for  one  reason  or  another  —  principally 
one  —  and  wished  him  well.  To  be  sure,  no  Republican 
reared  in  the  school  of  Hamilton  could  regard  hopefully  a 
program  that  challenged  every  article  of  his  faith.  But  he 
could  at  least  be  tolerant  and  even  admit  to  himself  that 
possibly  Wilson  knew  more  than  Hamilton.  He  was 
willing  to  be  shown.  He  was  from  Missouri.  His  attitude 
was  one  of  watchful  waiting;  it  has  since  become  a  Madam 
Butterfly  vigil.  The  President  himself  never  doubted  for 
a  moment  the  validity  of  his  credenda.  He  has  assumed 
from  the  start  all  responsibility  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  program,  and  is  undoubtedly  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
for  whatever  has  thus  far  been  achieved  under  it.  He 
allowed  no  brother  near  the  throne  —  but  was  somewhat 
partial  to  his  Seven  Sisters.  When  your  political  dilettante 
comes  into  power  he  is  Oriental  in  his  despotism,  and  this 
has  been  so  from  the  beginning  of  time.  You  would  say  off- 
hand that  it  was  a  moral  duty  and  an  obvious  necessity  that 
a  President  of  the  United  States  should  call  to  his  aid  men 
wiser  and  better  informed  than  himself  on  special  subjects, 
and  that  he  should  solicit  their  instruction  and  weigh 
carefully  their  suggestions.  I  am  credibly  informed  that 
Mr.  Wilson  has  virtually  dispensed  with  cabinet  meetings, 
though  really,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  he  may  be 
justified  in  so  doing.  Ordinarily  one  would  suppose  that 
a  man,  whatever  his  scholarship,  should  know  the  syntax 
of  business  before  he  undertakes  to  parse  it.  Mr.  Wilson 
disclaims  any  practical  knowledge  whatever  of  business, 
but  deems  himself,  for  this  very  reason,  all  the  better 
qualified  to  deal  with  it  impartially  and  aloof.  It  leaves 
him  at  liberty  to  work  out  certain  arabesques  of  hypoth- 
esis untrammeled  by  prejudices  begotten  of  experience. 
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It  is  a  theory  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  of  his  party,  I  might 
add,  that  tariffs  should  be  reduced  substantially  to  a  free- 
trade  basis;  and  under  his  manipulation  this  has  been  done. 
We  still  have  intact  the  costly  machinery  for  the  collection 
of  imposts,  but  these  no  longer  amount  to  much. 

It  is  astonishing  what  a  chronic,  intransitive,  ever-re- 
curring problem  the  tariff  seems  to  be  in  this  country. 
Other  questions  are  given  their  quietus  in  a  single  election 
—  greenbacks,  free  silver,  or  what  not  —  but  the  tariff  is 
ever  with  us.  And  yet  I  once  heard  McKinley  declare 
that  the  difference  between  those  who  believe  in  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only  and  those  who  believe  in  a  tariff  for  pro- 
tection had  become  more  academic  than  real;  for  if  you 
would  give  him  a  tariff  that  produced  the  running  expenses 
of  this  government  it  would  be  all  the  protection  he,  as 
a  high  protectionist,  would  ever  ask  for.  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  the  tariff  question  at  any  length,  so  don't  be 
frightened.  But  please  consider  that  statement  for  a 
moment.  McKinley  made  it,  and  he  was  no  dreamer.  It 
takes  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to  pay  the  upkeep  of  our  govern- 
ment. This  money  must  be  raised  by  some  scheme  of 
taxation.  Why  not,  as  far  as  possible,  by  imposts?  Mr. 
Bryan  would  answer:  because,  first,  a  tariff  is  a  wicked  tax 
yer  se,  in  that  it  taxes  the  inalienable  right  of  the  citizen 
to  buy  where  he  likes;  that  is  to  say,  his  inalienable  right 
to  buy  of  aliens;  and,  second,  because  the  purchaser  pays 
the  entire  tax,  although  he  may  not  be  aware  of  it.  These 
answers  were  formerly  Bryan's  stock  in  trade.  Do  they 
strike  you  as  persuasive?  If  a  tariff  is  inherently  wicked, 
why  not,  on  high  moral  grounds,  abolish  all  tariffs?  If  a 
high  tariff  is  grand  larceny,  why  compromise  on  petit 
larceny?  To  my  notion  a  tax  on  the  privilege  of  trading 
with  an  alien  rather  than  with  your  neighbor  is  a  just  and 
righteous  tax.  Trade  implies  equality.  The  value  of  the 
things  traded  or  exchanged  is  based  largely  on  the  labor  cost 
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of  producing  them.  An  unskilled  laborer  who  in  Italy 
receives  30,  40,  50  cents  a  day  no  sooner  lands  on  American 
soil  than  he  receives  $1.50  to  $2.50  a  day.  This  must  be 
so  or  the  very  devil  would  be  to  pay.  Our  government  has 
among  its  several  states  and  territories  the  largest  free 
trade  of  any  nation  in  the  world;  but  it  is  a  trade  based  on 
an  equality  of  cost  production,  on  American  standards  of 
compensation.  Nor  do  I  see  how  building  a  fence  around 
a  garden  determines  the  quality  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables 
grown  in  it  or  the  moral  character  of  the  gardener  who  works 
in  it,  so  long  as  it  keeps  out  the  chickens.  And  that  is 
just  what  a  tarifif  is  —  a  barbed-wire  fence  —  a  peculiarly 
American  invention  —  under  which  no  foreign  sheep  may 
crawl  without  leaving  a  tuft  of  wool  sticking  as  a  memento 
of  his  trespass. 

I  have  heard  Mr.  Bryan  more  than  once  declare  that 
it  may  not  hurt  the  goose  to  be  plucked  a  feather  at  a  time, 
but  that  the  goose  is  being  plucked  all  the  same;  so  the  man 
who  buys  imported  goods  may  not  know  it,  but  he  is  paying 
the  tariff  tax  on  them  all  the  same.  Such  is  not  quite  the 
case,  as  I  have  just  shown  —  there  is  always  a  concession 
hj  a  foreign  seller  anxious  to  enter  our  markets;  but  the 
longer  I  revolve  Mr.  Bryan's  illustration  the  more  it  appeals 
to  my  sensitive  nature.  If  a  man  must  have  a  tooth  ex- 
tracted, I  would  suggest  laughing-gas  to  assuage  the  anguish 
of  the  operation.  If  I  must  pay  taxes,  then  a  tax  that  can  be 
extracted  from  me  painlessly,  blissfully,  without  my  know- 
ing it  and  with  no  disturbance  to  my  serenity  and  peace  of 
mind,  is  infallibly  the  tax  I  would  choose  to  pay.  There's  a 
pyschological  phenomenon  that  really  commends  itself ! 

But,  gentlemen,  the  problem  of  raising  revenues  is  the 
most  fundamental  problem  of  any  government  next  to  the 
development  of  its  national  resources.  I  do  not  believe  that 
a  policy  adopted  by  our  government  at  the  very  beginning  of 
things,  which  has  served  not  only  to  raise  our  revenues  but 
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to  develop  our  resources;  to  which  all  our  standards  have 
been  adapted  —  prices,  wages,  rentals;  to  which  also  our 
institutions  are  so  thoroughly  adjusted;  with  whose  machin- 
ery we  are  so  familiar  and  wonted  by  custom ;  a  policy  which 
has  moulded  the  very  temperament  of  our  people  and  their 
ways  of  living — I  do  not  believe,  I  say,  that  a  policy  so  basic, 
so  intrinsic,  so  indigenous,  so  inveterate,  may  suddenly 
be  abrogated  without  causing  panic  and  confusion  and  all 
the  evils  mothered  by  them.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  our 
normal  prosperity  will  be  restored  until  our  tariffs  are 
restored,  or  more  scientifically  graduated. 

It  was  known,  of  course,  that  under  existing  schedules 
there  would  be  a  tremendous  slump  in  revenues  —  though 
the  slump  has  far  exceeded  the  estimate, —  to  compensate 
for  which  there  has  been  levied  an  income  tax.  My  con- 
tribution under  this  levy  is  not  large  enough  to  warp  my 
judgment  regarding  the  tax  itself;  it  consists  principally  of  an 
annual  vertigo  and  brainstorm  induced  by  an  effort  to  make 
up  my  report.  How  any  one  less  gifted  than  my  law 
clerk  ever  succeeds  in  doing  it,  God  or  McAdoo  only  knows ! 
But  I  cannot  imagine  myself  so  poor  that  I  could  ever  glorify 
the  tax  or  reckon  its  pecuniary  benefit  to  me  the  equivalent 
of  my  humiliation  in  accepting  such  a  benefit.  As  an 
expedient  it  is  clumsy,  costly,  and  inquisitorial.  The  vast 
and  complicated  machinery  through  which  the  taxes  are 
gathered  into  the  treasury  absorbs  much  of  the  tax  in  the 
expense  of  maintenance  —  like  one  of  these  institutional 
charities  that  charges  you  80  per  cent  of  your  donation  to 
get  the  remaining  20  per  cent  into  the  hands  of  the  benefi- 
ciary. 

But  my  particular  objection  to  the  tax  is  the  principle 
of  the  thing.  It  is  un-American.  It  might  do  in  a  mon- 
archy where  class  distinctions  are  created  by  law;  where  his 
lordship's  estates  are  exempted  from  taxation;  where 
society  is  stratified  and  it  takes  a  seismic  upheaval  for  a 
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buried  genius  to  come  to  the  top.  But  in  this  country  there 
have  hitherto  been  no  class  distinctions  except  as  the  in- 
dividual creates  them  for  himself.  A  poor  and  ignorant 
immigrant  who  comes  here  with  only  his  raw,  uneducated 
muscles  to  offer  in  the  service  of  mankind  —  and  so  is 
forced  to  compete  with  all  the  raw  muscle  in  the  universe  — 
may  have  to  stick  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  But 
his  children  are  liable  to  outstrip  yours  and  mine.  Poverty 
is  no  handicap;  there  is  scarcely  a  rich  man  to-day  who  was 
not  born  in  poverty.  No  youth  is  to  be  commiserated 
because,  as  Chesterton  says,  he  was  not  born  with  a  silver 
knife  in  his  mouth.  His  lack  of  it  may  be  his  only  incentive 
to  achievement.  Our  government  is  founded*  on  the  ab- 
solute political  equality  of  its  citizens  —  equality  of  privi- 
lege, equality  of  obligation.  This  is  our  peculiar  glory.  It 
is  what  makes  us  so  proud  of  ourselves.  If  I  were  as  poor 
as  a  church  mouse  living  on  the  leavings  of  a  church  sociable, 
I  should  still  be  willing  to  pay  taxes  on  what  I  owned  if 
Carnegie  and  Rockefeller  paid  at  the  same  rate  on  what  they 
owned.  I  should  not  expect  them  to  give  me  something  into 
the  bargain  any  more  than  I  should  expect  or  permit  them 
to  tip  me  for  nothing.  But  that  is  just  it!  We  are  becom- 
ing a  nation  of  tippers  and  tippees.  The  raffish  multitudes 
from  Europe  who  are  swarming  our  shores,  who  come  to  us 
with  no  knowledge  or  appreciation  of  the  old  American 
ideals,  are  lowering  our  standards,  shaping  our  legislation, 
sapping  our  virility,  breeding  our  demagogues  —  those 
archdevils  who  in  the  guise  of  condolence  appeal  to  mis- 
fortunes they  have  neither  the  wisdom  to  remedy  nor  the 
grace  to  share! 

I  am  not  opposed  to  concessional  or  eleemosynary 
legislation.  If  we  wish  to  create  widows'  pensions,  old-age 
pensions,  disability  pensions,  and  such  like,  let's  do  it! 
But  let  everybody  chip  in  in  proportion  to  his  estate.  That 
means  that  you  may  be  richer  than  I,  but  not  a  damned  bit 
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more  independent!  With  any  clause  of  exemption  in  it,  or 
any  difference  of  ratio,  the  income  tax  law  is  unequal,  un- 
fair, and  un-American !  As  devised,  the  tax  is  also  a  double- 
barreled  temptation  to  perjury;  for  the  man  who  has  to  pay 
is  tempted  to  swear  that  he  owns  less  than  he  does,  while 
the  man  who  wants  the  credit  of  an  income  is  tempted  to 
swear  that  he  owns  more  than  he  does. 

But  the  income  tax,  egregious  as  it  is,  has  not  proved 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  revenue,  and  so.  Heaven  help 
us,  we  have  the  war  tax !     With  more  machinery ! 

Would  it  not  strike  an  efficiency  expert  that  the  creation 
of  so  much  new  machinery,  still  retaining  all  the  old  machin- 
ery of  the  custom  house,  is  lacking  somewhat  in  economy? 
Particularly  if  all  of  it  together  does  not  produce  the  results 
of  the  old  machine? 

It  was  doubtless  believed  that  the  great  boon  to  be 
conferred  by  the  income  tax  on  all  those  below  the  "class" 
horizon  created  by  it  would  more  than  compensate  for 
whatever  it  should  cost.  It  might  even  pull  these  social 
pariahs  over  the  line  and  into  the  company  of  the  elite, 
and  so  re-establish  the  old  equality !  And  with  naive  candor 
we  are  assured  that  the  theorem  —  a  simple  one  in  addition 
and  subtraction  —  principally  subtraction  —  would  have 
worked  out  all  right  except  for  the  untimely  and  horrid  war. 

The  war  is  horrid,  to  be  sure;  but  it  is  likewise  convenient. 
A  few  years  ago  everything  that  did  not  jibe  with  theory 
was  laid  to  the  Crime  of  '73;  now  it  is  the  war  in  Europe: 
but  the  excuse  is  inadequate.  Cruel  figures  show  that  ex- 
cept for  the  war  in  Europe,  and  the  vast  supplies  of  war  goods 
ordered  from  us  by  the  belligerents  —  mounting  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  —  nothing  would  be  doing  in  this  coun- 
try worth  mentioning,  and  the  United  States,  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  would  actually  verge  on  bankruptcy. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  But,  bless  you! 
not  even  the  Custom  House  and  its  machinery,  the  income 
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tax  and  its  machinery,  the  war  tax  and  its  machinery,  the 
corporation  tax  and  its  machinery  —  not  Ossa  piled  on 
Pelion  —  meet  the  situation;  and  we  are  now  warned  to 
look  out  for  a  bond  issue  to  make  up  an  appalling  deficit. 
And  here  the  administration  is  on  solid  ground.  Thank 
Heaven,  the  United  States  can  always  borrow  enough  to 
tide  over  a  few  years  of  experimental  folly ! 

It  is  even  possible  that  our  men  of  business  and  affairs, 
with  their  Yankee  adaptability,  their  native  optimism 
and  buoyancy  of  disposition,  their  fertility  of  invention, 
might  somehow  surmount  all  other  diflSculties  and  dis- 
couragements if  they  could  ever  throw  off  the  succubus  of 
anti-business  legislation.  This  legislation  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  average  American  business  man  is  a 
scoundrel  —  graded  in  rascality  by  the  amount  of  goods 
found  on  his  person  —  and  that  it  is  the  pious  duty 
of  our  virtuous  legislators  to  protect  the  rest  of  us  from  his 
machinations.  And  so  we  are  fly-blown  with  laws  deemed 
necessary  to  safeguard  a  new  freedom  that  cannot  be 
distinguished  from  an  old  thraldom.  No  man  to-day  can 
do  business  and  be  legally  honest  if  he  tries,  and  if  he  is 
only  morally  honest  he  is  headed  for  the  lockup.  President 
Wilson  not  only  sees  no  evil  in  the  Sherman  Act,  but  he  has 
done  all  that  a  political  dentist  could  do  to  add  teeth  to 
its  insatiable  jaws. 

It  is  concerning  this  phase  of  the  business  situation  that 
I  wish,  before  closing,  to  ask  you  a  few  questions,  which,  as 
Americans,  you  may  answer  to  yourselves  to  suit  your- 
selves. 

Laying  out  of  consideration  all  matters  of  police;  laws 
creating  —  or  perhaps  nowadays  I  should  say  recognizing 
—  class  distinctions  among  our  citizens;  the  paternalistic 
efforts  of  government  to  help  the  indigent,  the  ignorant, 
the  improvident,  the  incompetent  —  in  many  respects 
commendable  and  of  more  or  less  promise;  laying  out  of 
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consideration  all  such  matters  as  .we  have  just  been  dis- 
cussing, there  remains  the  paramount,  overshadowing  fact 
that  the  Law  Merchant,  as  known  to  us  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  has  been  stood  on  its  head,  and  that  the 
merchant  in  propria  persona  finds  himself  pretty  much  in 
the  same  attitude.  And  in  this  attitude,  so  favorable  for 
rumination,  he  has  been  doing  some  tall  thinking,  and  is 
bound  to  put  to  his  fellow-citizens  a  few  pertinent  and  possi- 
bly impertinent  interrogatories. 

I  use  the  word  "merchant,"  of  course,  in  its  compre- 
hensive and  common-law  sense,  typified  by  the  words  "com- 
merce" and  "business."  I  have  tried  to  induce  in  myself 
the  merchant's  frame  of  mind,  without  sharing  his  topsy- 
turvy outlook,  or  his  rush  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  I  wish 
to  ask  you  in  all  candor: 

Has  there  ever  been  any  pecuniary  failure,  misadventure, 
or  disappointment  in  your  business  career,  which,  on  analy- 
sis, you  cannot  trace  to  some  shortcoming  in  yourself, 
either  moral,  mental,  or  temperamental.'* 

If  so  be,  can  you  point  out  to  yourself,  or  to  others,  just 
wherein  the  laws  and  institutions  of  your  country  were  at 
fault.? 

If  you  can,  have  such  laws  at  any  time,  or  from  time 
to  time,  been  remedied  to  your  satisfaction  .f* 

Do  you  think  that  the  Law  Merchant,  as  now  ossified 
and  straight- jacketed  in  codes  and  statutes,  is  so  superior  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  common  law  to  meet  individual  cases 
that  you  know  henceforth  just  what  you  and  all  others  may 
legally  do  or  not  do,  and  that  your  handicaps  to  success 
have  been  lowered  or  altogether  removed.'* 

You  know,  or  possibly  some  of  you  do  not  know,  just 
what  the  common  law  is,  and  how  the  Law  Merchant  was 
gradually  developed  according  to  its  principles.  Permit  me 
to  explain  this  briefly.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
has  said  in  his  lectures  on  the  Common  Law : 
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"The  life  of  the  law  has  not  been  logic;  it  has  been 
experience." 

And  again  he  says  of  it:  "Law,  being  a  practical  thing, 
must  found  itself  on  actual  forces," —  such,  for  example,  as 
the  instinct  for  possession  and  self-advancement.  And 
he  adds:  "Philosophy  may  find  a  hundred  reasons  to 
justify  the  instinct,  but  it  would  be  totally  immaterial  if 
it  should  condemn  it  and  bid  us  surrender  without  a  murmur. 
As  long  as  the  instinct  remains,  it  will  be  more  comfortable 
for  the  law  to  satisfy  it  in  an  orderly  manner  than  to  leave 
people  to  themselves.  If  it  should  do  otherwise,  it  would 
become  a  matter  for  pedagogues  — wholly  devoid  of  reality." 

Think  of  that  now!  How  do  you  suppose  Justice 
Holmes,  away  back  in  1881,  ever  conjured  up  such  an 
awful  contingency  as  making  law  a  matter  for  pedagogues, 
and  so  wholly  devoid  of  reality? 

But  what  the  common  law  has  striven  always  to  do  is 
precisely  that  —  satisfy  human  instincts  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner according  to  the  dictates  of  enlightened  reason.  Or,  as 
Alexander  Pope  puts  it : 

Those  rules  of  old  discovered,  not  devis'd, 
Are  Nature's  still,  but  Nature  methodis'd: 
Nature,  like  liberty,  is  but  restrain 'd 
By  the  same  laws  which  first  herself  ordained. 

Hence  Sir  Edward  Coke  was  fond  of  saying  that  "Reason 
is  the  life  of  the  law;  nay,  the  common  law  itself  is  nothing 
but  reason," 

And  in  the  old  case  of  Coggs  vs.  Bernard  it  was  said: 
"Let  us  consider  the  reason  of  the  case;  for  nothing  is  law 
that  is  not  reason." 

Does  not  that  meet  your  ideas  of  what  law  ought  to 
be?  Do  you  know  of  any  holier  sanction,  any  higher  test 
of  the  righteousness  of  conduct  than  its  reasonableness? 
If  reason  abdicates,  to  what,  in  God's  name,  shall  reason 
appeal?     When  a  man  is  without  reason  we  call  him  an 
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idiot.  Law  without  reason  is  tyranny,  and  a  statute  that 
is  to  be  construed  otherwise  than  in  the  Hght  of  reason  is  an 
idiot  statute,  and  necessarily  bad  law.  Wendell  Phillips 
once  declared  that  "The  best  use  of  good  laws  is  to  teach  men 
to  trample  bad  laws  under  their  feet."  He  did  not  mean,  I 
hope,  that  the  individual  was  to  interpret  laws  to  suit  him- 
self and  act  on  his  personal  notions  of  right  and  justice, 
for  that  is  the  Roosevelt  idea,  which  leads  to  anarchy.  The 
function  of  interpreting  law  for  the  guidance  of  everybody 
is  only  for  the  courts,  and  demonstrates  at  once  the  necessity 
for  courts  and  the  inviolability  of  their  decrees.  President 
Grant  said  that  he  knew  of  no  method  to  secure  the  repeal 
of  bad  or  obnoxious  laws  so  effective  as  their  stringent 
execution.  This  is  probably  true  in  the  long  run.  Certain 
of  our  laws,  obnoxious  to  our  merchants,  are  being  stringent- 
ly executed  all  right,  all  right  —  at  great  expense  and  in  a 
deluge  of  words;  but  so  far  it  has  only  served  to  reveal  their 
absurdity.  Perhaps  it  will  some  day  result  in  their  modifi- 
cation or  repeal.  Meanwhile,  we  will  all  join  in  singing 
that  new  battle  hymn  of  the  republic,  "It's  a  Long  Way  to 
Tipperary." 

Let  me  further  explain  that  prior  to  Lord  Mansfield's 
time  the  Law  Merchant  was  a  law  peculiar  to  itself.  It  was 
created  by  merchants  and  administered  by  them,  just  as 
your  Stock  Exchange  has  its  own  rules  and  its  own  forum 
for  enforcing  them.  This  Law  Merchant  was  based  on  the 
customs  of  merchants  in  conducting  their  business,  and 
these  customs  in  turn  grew  out  of  their  business  experience. 
It  was  justice  as  the  merchant  saw  it;  and  to  his  thinking,  of 
a  higher,  finer,  and  more  sensitive  quality  than  that  known 
to  municipal  law;  for,  as  one  ancient  writer  says:  "The 
credit  of  merchants  is  so  delicate  and  tender  that  it  must  be 
cared  for  as  the  apple  of  a  man's  eie."  You  must  bear  in 
mind  that  all  the  earlier  commentators  on  this  law  were  not 
lawyers,  but  merchants,  who  had  no  use  for  lawyers  except 
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on  rare  occasions  when  they  found  themselves  in  court  and 
their  customs  up  for  judicial  investigation,  when  the  issue 
was  usually  one  of  fact  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  a  particular  custom.  This  issue  the  courts  would  dump 
into  the  jury-box  with  varying  results. 

Now,  these  old-time  merchants  had  their  "guilds," 
their  "trade  unions,"  their  "pools,"  their  "gentlemen's 
agreements,"  their  "combinations  in  restraint  of  trade"; 
but  all  within  limitations  prescribed  by  their  own  customs, 
which  customs  from  long  experience  they  had  found  to  be 
just  and  reasonable,  for  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  that 
antagonistic  forces,  in  their  clash  and  interaction,  are  bound 
to  achieve  some  sort  of  an  equilibrium,  which  in  the  case 
of  moral  forces  we  call  justice.  I  find  it  hard  to  define  or 
conceive  of  justice  except  as  a  moral  equilibrium. 

I  noticed  by  a  Washington  despatch  recently  that  the 
administration  complains  it  is  already  overburdened  by  the 
"duty  of  promulgating  definitions  for  all  business  activities." 
I  should  think  likely;  but  how  came  this  to  be  a  duty  of 
any  administration?  I  suggest  that  the  burden  could  be 
lightened  somewhat  by  turning  the  job  of  definition  over 
to  the  courts,  where  it  properly  belongs;  for  in  this  work- 
aday world,  and  so  long  as  human  instincts  are  what  they 
are,  we  cannot  hope  to  attain  to  everybody's  ideal  of  justice, 
for  everybody  has  his  own  ideal,  but  only  to  a  pragmatical 
definition  and  a  working  basis.  Experience  evolves  its 
own  definitions,  and,  as  I  have  shown,  the  law  is  based  on 
experience  and  not  on  the  categories  of  logic. 

Because  of  this  fact  William  Murray,  when  he  came  to 
the  bench  as  Lord  Mansfield,  said  to  himself:  These  mer- 
chants of  ours  are  good  men  —  honest,  honorable,  great 
men  —  the  best  in  the  kingdom.  They  have  carried  our 
commerce  over  all  the  world  and  have  made  us  famous  as  a 
trading  nation.  They  have  added  to  our  national  riches 
more  than  all  our  lords  and  nobles  combined.     Their  laws 
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and  customs  must  be  just  and  reasonable  or  they  could  not 
have  won  the  friendship  of  those  with  whom  they  deal; 
nor  would  they  themselves  have  acquiesced  in  them  so 
long  and  with  so  little  friction.  If  Common  Law  is  only 
another  name  for  common  sense  and  the  perfection  of 
reason,  then  every  custom  of  these  merchants  must  find  its 
analogue,  its  warrant,  and  its  protection  in  the  law  of  the 
realm.  It  shall  be  my  mission  to  articulate  this  Law  Mer- 
chant with  the  body  of  the  law  or  destroy  it  utterly  if  found 
to  conflict  with  fair  and  honorable  dealing. 

Wherefore,  his  Lordship  began  to  consort  with  mer- 
chants, visiting  their  guilds,  summoning  them  on  special 
juries,  everywhere  probing  into  their  business  habits,  their 
course  of  dealing,  and  their  reasons  for  their  customs,  which 
seemed  to  be  common  to  all  nations,  with  the  result  that 
there  emerged  from  the  courts  a  new  law  maxim:  Lex 
Mercatoria  est  lex  terrae  —  the  Law  Merchant  is  the  law  of 
the  land.  That  is  to  say,  the  common  law  adopted  mer- 
cantile ethics  as  its  own  standard  of  right  and  justice  and 
the  measure  of  legality. 

There  was  the  rattling  of  dry  juridical  bones  in  some 
old  carcasses,  the  assaults  of  scholasticism;  but  the  maxim 
persisted,  and  is  part  of  the  common  law  to-day;  for  Mans- 
field was  a  rare  genius  like  our  own  John  Marshall,  which 
means  that  he  was  gifted  with  common  sense  —  apparently 
the  most  uncommon  gift  in  the  bestowal  of  the  Almighty. 

And  this  maxim  embodied  the  law  of  our  country  when 
the  so-called  Sherman  Act  first  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  judicial  interpretation. 
Four  of  the  justices  of  that  court,  among  them  Justice 
White,  declared  that  the  act  should  be  interpreted  with 
reference  to  the  common  law  —  that  is  to  say,  in  the  light 
of  reason;  in  which  case  the  facts  admitted  by  the  demurrer 
would  not  have  constituted  an  unreasonable  restraint  of 
trade,  and  the  combination  complained  of  would  not  have 
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been  illegal.  Five  of  the  justices  declared  that  the  act  was 
intended  to  metamorphose  the  common  law,  and  must  be 
construed  literally  though  the  heavens  fall;  and  of  course 
the  majority  ruled.  This  ruling,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
and  with  all  deference,  was  one  of  the  few  colossal  blunders 
ever  committed  by  that  great  tribunal;  for,  taken  literally, 
the  Sherman  Act  is  a  blight  on  enterprise  —  a  manufacturer 
of  crimes  without  turpitude  —  a  remedy  worse  than  any 
disease  it  was  supposed  to  palliate.  But  the  act  thus  in- 
terpreted was  seized  upon  by  certain  patriots  and  purists 
to  attack  the  great  business  interests  of  our  country;  to 
unscramble  eggs  —  with  what  culinary  effect  you  are  all 
familiar.  Merchants  by  the  wholesale,  fearful  of  a  cata- 
clysm, hastened  to  plead  nolo  contendere  to  indictments 
against  them.  No  merchant  dare  speak  with  his  enemy  in 
the  gate,  or  obey  the  scriptural  injunction  to  agree  with  his 
adversary  quickly,  much  less  deliberately,  without  being 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  and  branded  as  an  outlaw. 

And  yet  Cicero,  years  and  years  ago,  had  declared  that 
extreme  law  is  extreme  injustice;  notwithstanding  which 
truism  the  Sherman  Act,  together  with  the  numerous 
progeny  begotten  by  it  —  this  extreme  of  law  —  is  still 
enthroned,  and  business  is  still  prostrate  before  it. 

But  let  me  ask  you : 

Do  you  believe  the  American  merchants  of  to-day  are 
more  wicked  by  nature  than  the  English  merchants  honored 
by  Lord  Mansfield's  confidence.'^ 

Do  you  believe  that  the  ipse  dixit  of  a  legislature  can 
make  a  good  man  bad.^^ 

Aren't  you  tired  of  statutory  crimes? 

Does  it  not  grieve  you  —  the  patriotic  soul  of  you  — 
to  see  whole  platoons  of  our  merchant  princes  —  men  whom 
we  are  proud  to  know  and  delight  to  honor  —  who  have 
filled  the  commercial  world  with  the  fame  of  their  beneficent 
achievements  —  to    see    them    filing    into    the    prisoners' 
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dock  and  pleading  guilty  to  crimes  that  are  not  crimes  in 
any  other  nation  on  earth,  guilty  of  no  act  not  sanctioned 
by  the  common  law  and  its  rule  of  reason? 

Is  not  this  an  indictment  of  a  whole  people,  which 
Burke  thought  to  be  impossible? 

Are  these  men  impeached  by  the  spectacle;  or  rather 
does  it  not  impeach  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  — what 
Talleyrand  and  de  Tocqueville  prophesied  would  become  the 
besetting  evil  of  our  form  of  government?  Oh,  we  are 
going  to  pull  out  of  it,  so  don't  understand  me  as  deprecating 
our  form  of  government.  I  admit  that  republics  are  wicked. 
They  are  as  wicked  as  human  nature;  which  means  that  they 
are  just  as  good  as  human  nature,  and  kings  and  czars  and 
things  are  no  better! 

Let  me  read  to  you  what  Pomeroy,  one  of  our  great 
American  jurisconsults,  says  about  our  Law  Merchant. 
Speaking  of  the  Law  Merchant  as  left  by  Mansfield,  he 
says: 

"The  legislature  has,  in  the  meanwhile,  done  its  part, 
and  while  it  has  not  been  slow  to  supply  deficiencies  and 
correct  mistakes  it  has  hitherto  fortunately  abstained 
from  any  vexatious  interference  with  arrangements  dictated 
by  that  best  of  legislators  —  experience. 

"The  mercantile  law  of  England  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
an  edifice  erected  by  the  merchant,  with  comparatively 
little  assistance  either  from  the  courts  or  the  legislature. 
The  former  have,  in  very  many  instances,  only  impressed 
with  a  judicial  sanction  or  deduced  proper  and  reasonable 
consequences  from  those  regulations  which  the  experience 
of  the  trader,  whether  borrowing  from  foreigners  or  invent- 
ing himself,  had  already  adopted  as  the  most  convenient. 
The  latter,  wisely  reflecting  that  commercial  men  are 
notoriously  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  have 
interfered  as  little  as  possible  with  their  avocations,  have 
shackled  trade  with  few  of  those  formalities  and  restrictions 
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which  are  mischievous,  if  only  on  account  of  the  waste  of 
the  time  occupied  in  complying  with  them.  The  mer- 
cantile law  of  England  is,  perhaps,  of  all  laws  in  the  world 
the  most  completely  the  offspring  of  usage  and  convenience, 
the  least  shackled  by  legislative  regulations.  ...  It 
is,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  this  that  we  find  such  high 
and  peculiar  sentiments  of  commercial  honor  prevalent 
among  English  merchants.     .     .     . 

"These  and  such  as  these  are  the  reflections  which  have 
rendered  the  author  of  this  work  exceedingly  averse  from 
any  idea  of  reducing  our  commercial  system  into  a  code 
by  which  the  energies  of  the  mercantile  community  would, 
he  apprehends,  be  shackled  and  prevent  them  from  operat- 
ing, as  they  now  must  usefully  do,  upon  the  law,  and 
working  out  its  improvement  without  assistance  from  the 
legislature.  A  criminal  code  would  be  of  great  utility,  for 
the  rules  of  criminal  law  ought  to  be  not  only  definite,  but 
inflexible,  incapable  of  extension  save  by  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state.  .  .  .  The  codification  of  the  law  of 
real  property  is  not  worth  seeking  for.  .  .  .  But  the 
codification  of  our  mercantile  law  would  be  a  national  evil. 
It  would  destroy  the  singular  and  fortunate  plasticity  of 
a  system  whose  rules  hitherto  have  been,  and  always 
ought  to  be,  made  by  the  merchant  and  dictated  by  his 
exigencies." 

Please  digest  these  sentiments  of  a  great  American 
law  writer  at  your  leisure  —  your  ample  leisure.  Mean- 
while, to  round  out  my  questions  to  a  conclusion,  let  me 
ask  you: 

Would  you  not  like  to  see  some  great  American,  who 
looms  big  in  public  life,  stand  forth  before  all  the  people 
and  shake  his  fist  in  their  faces,  calling  them  ingrates  and 
growlers,  unworthy  of  their  blessings,  reaping  to-day  only 
what  they  have  sown  in  ignorance  and  anger  .^^ 

Would  you  not  like  to  see  him  raise  his  face  to  Heaven 
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and  thank  God  for  the  matchless  boon  of  American  citizen- 
ship under  the  Constitution  given  us  by  our  fathers? 

Aren't  you  tired  of  muckrakers  and  bellyachers  and 
the  caterwaul  of  malcontents  who  are  forever  screeching  in 
our  ears  the  words  of  Richard  II : 

Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

If  they  would  only  add  the  rest  of  the  sentence  now, 
"Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills,"  wouldn't 
we  almost  forgive  them? 

President  Sunny:  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Estabrook  came 
a  long  distance  at  very  considerable  sacrifice  of  time  and 
convenience  to  be  with  us  tonight.  He  has  given  us  a 
most  delightful  hour;  an  hour  full  of  interest.  I  know  what 
I  express  here  is  in  every  man's  heart  when  I  say  we  are  most 
grateful  to  him. 

The  meeting  is  now  adjourned. 
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TWO  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY-SECOND 
REGULAR  MEETING 

Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting 

Saturday,  April  10,  1915 
Closed  Meeting:    President  Sunny  Presiding 

PROGRAM 

Presentation  of  Annual  Reports 

President  (for  Executive  Committee) 

Treasurer  * 

Secretary  * 

Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago 

Educational  Committee  * 

Discussion  of  By-Laws 

Report  of  Nominating  Committee 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Sunny,  who 
called  for  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Arthur  Meeker. 
See  page  271  for  report. 

President  Sunny:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the 
report  of  the  Treasurer.  If  there  are  no  objections,  it  will 
be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

The  next  business  is  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Seeberger. 

See  page  265  for  report. 

President  Sunny:  If  there  is  no  objection  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  will  also  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

*  For  full  text  of  report  see  next  section  of  Year-Book. 
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The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee On  Plan  of  Chicago  by  Mr.  John  W.  Scott,  Vice- 
Chairman. 

Mr.  John  W.  Scott:  Mr.  Butler  has  requested  that 
this  report  be  made  for  the  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago: 

Your  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago  can  only  report 
that  some  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  outer  park  scheme,  as  suggested  in  the  original 
plans  by  Mr.  Burnham. 

There  has  been  delay  in  getting  the  necessary  permission 
to  fill  in  the  lake  for  the  added  park  areas  but  this  matter 
has  now  reached  such  a  stage  of  development  that  we  are 
early  expecting  a  unanimous  expression  by  the  City  Council 
in  favor  of  the  Park,  and  soon  thereafter  we  shall  confidently 
expect  that  the  necessary  permit  for  the  filling  will  be  issued 
by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

We  believe  that  the  next  report  of  your  committee  will 
state  that  the  work  of  filling  in  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  park 
land  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  between  12th  Street 
and  Jackson  Park,  is  well  under  way. 

Owing  to  the  generous  support  that  the  members  of  this 
Club  have  given  to  the  work  of  the  Chicago  Plan  Commis- 
sion, through  its  Chairman  and  our  fellow-member,  Mr. 
Wacker,  your  Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago  has  deemed 
it  unfair  to  call  for  funds  this  year,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  Accordingly,  the  Chairman  of  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission  and  the  Chairman  of  your  Committee  on  Plan 
of  Chicago  have  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Bennett 
whereby  the  Plan  Commission  will  take  over  the  responsibil- 
ities heretofore  assumed  by  your  Plan  Committee  in  its 
agreement  with  Mr.  Bennett.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
Commission  is  provided  with  the  same  accommodations  and 
facilities  which  Mr.  Bennett  has  furnished  your  Committee 
in  the  past. 
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President  Sunny:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago.  Gentlemen,  what  is  your 
pleasure? 

It  was  moved,  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried  that 
the  report  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

President  Sunny:  It  will  be  accepted  and  placed  on 
file. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Educa- 
tional Committee  by  Mr.  Clayton  Mark,  Chairman. 

See  page  274  for  report. 

Mr,  Mark:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  take  this 
opportunity,  for  it  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  for  a 
long  time  of  getting  so  many  members  of  the  Club  together, 
to  tell  them  a  little  of  what  this  legislation  means  and  the 
reasons  for  our  contending  for  it. 

There  is  so  much  misrepresentation  and  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  plan  of  vocational  education  which  the  Com- 
mercial Club  is  advocating  that  I  want  to  make  a  brief 
statement  with  reference  thereto. 

We  believe  that  every  child  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  should  have  opportunity  for  academic  instruction  in 
elementary  schools  and  that  no  part  of  this  time  should  be 
taken  for  vocational  preparation. 

We  believe  that,  as  the  great  mass  of  children,  because 
of  existing  economic  conditions,  cannot  take  advantage  of 
further  educational  opportunities  now  offered  by  the  public 
high  school,  the  college,  the  university,  or  private  trade  and 
technical  schools,  but  must  go  into  the  world  to  earn  a 
livelihood,  the  state  should  give  them  opportunity  for 
vocational  training,  and  further  educational  development, 
within  the  lines  of  their  occupational  environment. 

We  believe  that  the  most  effective  means  to  that  end  is 
to  combine  the  daily  task  with  the  vocational  training,  and 
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as  experience  elsewhere  has  shown  that,  unless  such  com- 
bination is  defined  by  law,  it  will  not  be  observed  by  parents 
or  employers,  we  believe  that,  for  children  between  the 
ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  years,  vocational  training 
should  be  compulsory  for  not  less  than  six  hours  per  week 
in  the  day  time,  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year.  We  believe 
that  this  training  should  be  applied  equally  to  vocations  in 
agricultural,  commercial  and  industrial  lines. 

Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler's  estimate  of  the  value  of 
such  instruction  was  stated  by  him  in  an  address  before  this 
Club  in  the  following  language : 

This  is  by  no  means  a  narrow,  educational  problem;  it  is  a 
problem  of  large  social  and  economic  importance.  If  effectively 
solved,  it  will  add  enormously  to  the  economic  productiveness  of 
the  community.  It  will  add  greatly  to  the  number  of  independent 
self-supporting  families  in  the  community.  It  will  add  to  the 
average  income  of  the  wage  earner.  It  will  add  to  the  amount  of 
exchangeable  commodities  in  the  community,  as  a  whole.  It  will 
tend  directly  to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  individual  and 
to  the  enrichment  of  the  life  of  the  community. 

It  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  many  people,  not  ex- 
cepting members  of  the  Commercial  Club,  that  the  plan 
advocated  by  the  Commercial  Club  and  defined  by  the  bill 
now  before  the  legislature  is  the  personal  theory  of  Mr. 
Cooley.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  to  avoid  needless 
expenditure  of  time  and  money  in  experimenting,  Mr. 
Cooley  was  sent  by  the  Commercial  Club  to  investigate  the 
vocational  educational  systems  of  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  Sweden,  and  Ireland,  where 
much  progress  had  already  been  made,  and  requested  to 
make  a  report  with  recommendations.  Mr.  Cooley  reported 
the  facts  as  he  found  them.  You  are  familiar  with  his  re- 
port. The  State  of  Wisconsin  sent  a  commission  abroad 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mission were  identical  with  those  of  Mr.  Cooley,  showing 
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that  they  found  the  same  conditions  and  came  to  the  same 
conchisions  as  to  the  kind  of  schools  and  the  method  of 
administration  best  adapted  to  meet  the  need  in  this  coun- 
try for  vocational  preparation. 

Two  English  gentlemen,  Professor  Ogden  of  Cambridge, 
and  Mr.  Best,  a  manufacturer  of  Birmingham,  last  year  made 
a  study  of  vocational  training  in  Germany,  and  the  follow- 
ing is  the  way  they  summarize  the  question  of  control : 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that,  although  we  have 
spoken  throughout  of  a  continuation  school,  the  reforms  which  we 
have  been  advocating  do  imply  a  new  and  independent  class  of 
schools  with  its  own  problems  and  its  own  aims,  and  consequently 
the  need  for  special  controlling  authority. 

In  Sweden  they  have  had  vocational  education,  in  con- 
nection with  their  ordinary  elementary  schools,  since  1850. 
This  vocational  preparation  was  so  unsatisfactory  that,  a 
few  years  ago,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to  study 
their  own  system  in  comparison  with  the  systems  of  all 
other  countries  where  vocational  schools  were  in  operation. 
Their  report  states  that  they  were  astonished  to  learn  how 
little  had  been  done  in  the  direction  of  vocational  prepara- 
tion in  their  own  country,  as  compared  with  other  countries, 
more  specifically  Germany.  They  decided  that  their  vo- 
cational instruction  was  too  academic  in  character,  and  that 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  admitting  pupils  to  this  voca- 
tional training  before  they  had  any  experience  in  industrial 
work  and  while  they  still  had  no  idea  to  which  branch  of  it 
they  meant  to  devote  themselves.  Their  conclusion  is 
given  in  the  following  language : 

The  Commission  is  convinced,  as  a  result  of  their  investiga- 
tions, that  very  little  headway  can  be  made  with  vocational  educa- 
tion until  the  system  is  placed  under  a  strong  central  authority. 
It  therefore  does  not  hesitate  to  return  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
Wallmark  in  1850,  that  the  vocational  schools  should  be  under  a 
separate  board  of  control. 
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Dr.  Kerschensteiner  of  Munich,  who  is  recognized  as  the 
highest  authority  on  vocational  education,  reviewed  the  bill 
prepared  for  the  Commercial  Club,  and  was  asked  to  express 
himself  specifically  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  adminis- 
tration.    He  writes: 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  sending  me  your  bill  for  the 
establishment  of  vocational  schools  in  Illinois.  I  have  read  the 
bill  with  great  interest,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the  things  you  are 
striving  for,  should  they  become  law,  will  have  splendid  results. 
Above  all,  it  is  most  important  that  schools  of  this  kind  should  have 
their  own  entirely  separate  administrative  boards.  Only  when 
that  is  the  case  can  one  be  quite  sure  that  the  business  of  the 
school  will  be  carried  out  in  a  quite  impartial  manner. 

Referring  again  to  Mr.  Butler's  address,  I  quote: 

Experience,  particularly  that  of  the  German  people,  shows 
that  the  way  to  solve  this  pressing  problem  is  to  drop  all  precon- 
ceived notions  of  a  formally  pedagogic  kind,  to  get  rid,  so  far  as 
possible,  of  the  apparatus  and  point  of  view  of  the  old-fashioned 
school,  and  to  assume  the  point  of  view  of  a  special  industry,  of  a 
particular  vocation.  We  must  get  away  from  those  general  as- 
pects of  training  that  are  sometimes  called  by  the  ugly  word 
"cultural,"  and  take  hold  rather  of  that  side  of  training  which 
has  to  do  with  the  mastery  of  some  definite  calling,  career,  or  ac- 
tivity  

As  you  move  about  Germany,  you  find  that  all  the  distin- 
guished men  in  the  universities,  all  the  leading  men  in  the  minis- 
tries of  education  in  Prussia,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Saxony  speak  in 
the  highest  terms  of  this  movement;  they  are  very  proud  of  it, 
but  they  will  also  tell  you  that  they  themselves  could  not  have 
accomplished  it.  This  had  to  be  done  by  somebody  for  whom  this 
task  was  the  chief  and  dominant  interest.  This  is  the  argument 
from  experience  for  a  special  agency  —  not  a  competing  or  con- 
flicting agency,  of  course  —  to  become  responsible  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  a  system  of  training  and  guidance  of  such  vast  importance 
and  with  such  far-reaching  influence. 

It  is  distressing  that  a  question  of  such  great  public 
moment,  which  should  be  solved  wholly  on  the  merits  of 
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what  is  best  for  the  child  for  whom  the  legislation  is  de- 
signed, should  be  bitterly  opposed  on  the  ground  of  personal 
prejudice  and  religious  sectarian  interest.  Opposition  in 
Illinois  comes  from  school  teachers,  a  number  of  professors 
of  the  large  colleges  of  the  state,  and  from  organized  labor, 
the  last  apparently  having  been  drawn  into  the  controversy 
through  the  school  teachers'  affiliation. 

The  school  teachers  feel  that  they  can  do  the  work  as 
well  as  anyone  else  within  the  limits  of  the  present  elemen- 
tary schools.  They  also  fear  that  a  levy  for  taxes  to  support 
vocational  schools  will  lessen  the  funds  available  for  aca- 
demic schools. 

The  argument  of  the  college  professors  is  that,  by  incor- 
porating vocational  training  into  the  present  elementary  or 
academic  school  curriculum,  the  latter  would  be  enriched. 
This  is  a  purely  theoretical  hypothesis.  They  wave  aside  as 
worthless  the  experience  of  European  countries,  to  which 
Dr.  Butler  refers. 

Organized  labor  expresses  suspicion  because  this  legisla- 
tion originates  in  the  Commercial  Club.  It  cannot  com- 
prehend that  a  group  of  "rich  men"  so  called  can  be  in- 
terested in  any  movement  for  the  vocational  training  of 
children  which  does  not  have  the  ultimate  aim  of  exploita- 
tion for  personal  gain. 

Another  argument  which  is  being  effectively  used  is 
that  the  passage  of  this  measure  will  be  the  opening  wedge 
for  a  division  of  the  school  taxes  for  the  benefit  of  parochial 
schools.  The  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  on  the 
subject  of  taxes.  Article  8,  Section  3,  reads: 

Neither  the  general  assembly  nor  any  county,  city,  town, 
township,  school  district,  or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever 
make  any  appropriation  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever, 
anything  in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help 
support  or  sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  uni- 
versity, or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution,  controlled  by 
any  church  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever;  nor   shall  any 
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grant  or  donation  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property 
ever  be  made  by  the  state  or  any  such  public  corporation,  to  any 
church,  or  for  any  sectarian  purpose. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  seen  that,  before  any  funds  could  be 
paid  to  parochial  schools,  an  amendment  to  the  State  Con- 
stitution would  be  necessary.  This  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  the  confirming  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  electors  of  the  State. 

If  the  wrong  kind  of  legislation  is  enacted  on  this  subject 
in  Illinois  or  in  any  other  state,  it  will  take  twenty-five 
years  to  rectify  the  mistake.  If  Illinois  supplements  Wis- 
consin by  passing  the  Commercial  Club's  bill,  it  will  have  a 
great  influence  on  vocational  training  throughout  the  entire 
country,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Commercial  Club  never 
engaged  in  a  more  important  undertaking  than  this  voca- 
tional preparation.  I  realize  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
attention  and  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  generally 
on  the  subject.  Everyone  seems  willing  that  someone  else 
should  solve  the  problem. 

We  have  reached  a  point  where,  with  a  strong  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Commercial  Club,  there  is 
good  promise  of  the  passing  of  the  bill.  It  is  essential  that 
a  large  number  of  the  members  of  the  Club  appear  at  Spring- 
field next  Wednesday  for  the  hearing  before  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Educational  Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
and  thus  make  manifest  their  approval  of  this  legislation. 

President  Sunny:  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard 
the  very  interesting  and  excellent  report  of  Mr.  Mark,  and 
if  there  are  no  remarks  it  will  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

In  connection  with  that  report,  let  me  suggest  this:  that 
the  Vocational  Education  bill,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Mark's 
committee,  is  really  the  only  piece  of  active  work  that  the 
Commercial  Club  is  connected  with  now.  Of  course,  we 
still  stand  for  the  Chicago  Plan,  but  that  work  is  so  very 
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well  in  hand  that  as  a  club  we  have  had  little  or  no  additional 
work  to  do  in  connection  with  it.  So  that  in  this  great 
organization  the  only  thing  that  we  are  following  is  trying 
to  secure  the  recognition  of  vocational  education  in  the  state 
of  Illinois. 

This  work  has  been  splendidly  carried  on  by  Mr.  Mark 
and  his  associates  for  four  or  five  years.  In  their  efforts 
to  get  a  bill  through  the  last  general  assembly  they  came 
very  near  winning,  but  lost  out.  We  will  probably  be 
similarly  dealt  with  this  year  unless  we  make  a  very  strong 
effort.  We  have  a  good  deal  invested  in  this  movement  in 
time  and  trouble  and  work  and  money,  and  we  ought  not 
to  be  required  to  carry  over  the  work  for  two  years  more. 
We  ought  to  be  able  to  finish  it  up  in  this  session  of  the 
general  assembly.  We  ought  to  get  that  bill,  and  I  think 
we  can  get  that  bill  if  we  go  at  it  right.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  to  Mr.  Mark  and  his  committee  to  throw  the  entire 
burden  on  them;  to  have  this  club  represented  merely  by 
Mr.  Cooley  or  some  employees  of  the  committee.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  members  of  the  club  who  are  so  well 
and  so  favorably  known  and  who  should  come  forward  and 
show  their  interest  in  the  measure. 

I  believe  that  we  should  go  down  to  Springfield  in  a 
suflSciently  large  number,  25  or  30  of  us,  and  circulate  among 
the  members  of  the  general  assembly  and  show  them  that 
we  are  interested  in  this  measure,  that  we  believe  it  to  be 
a  good  thing,  that  it  represents  the  best  judgment  of  the 
men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  an  inquiry  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  then  I  believe  there  will  be  a  very  fair  chance  of 
this  bill  going  through. 

It  has  been  charged  that  because  we  happen  to  repre- 
sent large  industries,  large  aggregations  of  capital,  we  have 
some  ulterior  purpose  in  advocating  vocational  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  we  all  know  it  is  absurd  and  we  ought  to 
make  it  known  to  the  men  down  at  Springfield  and  else- 
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where  that  it  is  absurd,  that  if  this  measure  goes  through 
our  children  and  our  grandchildren  will  take  advantage  of 
vocational  training;  it  is  not  for  us.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
taxes  will  be  increased  if  it  is  taken  up.  The  taxes  will  be 
increased  in  the  companies  we  represent,  but  we  care  little 
or  nothing  for  that,  because  the  results  are  so  important  to 
the  young  people  of  this  generation  and  the  coming  genera- 
tions that  we  are  willing  to  pay  for  the  thing  if  the  state  of 
Illinois  will  only  permit  us  to  do  so.  There  is  not  a  thing  in 
this  that  is  going  to  benefit  any  man  in  this  room  personally 
or  his  family,  and  if  you  can  get  that  fact  into  the  heads  of 
some  people  who  are  opposing  this  measure  I  think  it  will 
do  a  good  deal  of  good. 

Now,  cannot  we  get  a  good  strong  representation  to  go 
to  Springfield  Tuesday  night.''  We  will  have  our  special 
accommodations,  comfortable  accommodations,  on  the 
Illinois  Central,  and  at  the  hotel  at  Springfield.  Spring- 
field is  an  interesting  place  to  visit.  The  representatives  in 
the  general  assembly  and  senate  are  a  fine  lot  of  fellows  and 
you  will  be  glad  to  meet  them.  I  think  it  would  be  an 
interesting  day,  and  I  think  if  you  go  there  and  stand  back 
of  the  Educational  Committee  —  you  do  not  have  to  make 
speeches  —  and  by  your  very  presence  indicate  the  fact 
that  you  are  interested  in  this  measure,  it  will  do  more  good 
than  almost  anything  else  that  can  be  done.  So  on  behalf 
of  the  Commercial  Club  and  the  Educational  Committee, 
I  urge  that  as  many  of  you  as  can  possibly  spare  the  time 
to  devote  to  this  vocational  educational  work  do  so. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws,  by  Mr.  Albert 
A.  Sprague  II j  Secretary. 

Mr.  Sprague:  Owing  to  the  absence  of  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  this  Committee,  I  beg  to  submit  this 
report : 
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Your  Committee  on  Illinois  Taxation  Laws  can  only 
report  progress  at  this  time.  The  Legislature  is  now  fully 
organized  and  will  in  all  probability  remain  in  session  until 
the  latter  part  of  June  of  this  year.  Your  Committee  in 
co-operating  with  other  civic  bodies  of  this  city  and  state 
are  seeking  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  following  resolution 
providing  for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  personal  property: 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring  herein:  That  an  amendment  of 
Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  proposed,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  a  section  to  be  numbered  and 
known  as  Section  14,  and  reading  as  follows: 

Sec.  14.  From  and  after  the  date  when  this  section  shall  be 
in  force  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly  over  the  subject 
matter  of  the  taxation  of  personal  property  shall  be  as  complete 
and  unrestricted  as  they  would  if  Sections  one  (1),  three  (3),  nine 
(9),  and  ten  (10)  of  this  Article  of  the  Constitution  did  not  exists 
provided,  however,  that  any  tax  levied  upon  personal  property 
must  be  uniform  as  to  persons  and  property  of  the  same  class 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  body  imposing  the  same,  and  all 
exemptions  from  taxation  shall  be  by  general  law  and  shall  be 
revocable  by  the  General  Assembly  at  any  time. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  said  proposed  amendment  to 
Article  IX  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  submitted  to  the  electors 
of  this  State  for  adoption  or  rejection  at  the  next  election  of 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  in  the  manner  now  provided 
by  law. 

No  final  report  can  be  made  by  your  Committee  until 
after  the  present  Legislature  adjourns. 

President  Sunny:  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  heard  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation 
Laws.  Are  there  any  comments  or  suggestions?  If  not 
the  report  will  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 
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Discussion  of  By-Laws 

President  Sunny:  The  next  matter  is  the  discussion 
of  possible  changes  in  the  by-laws.  The  present  by-laws 
were  adopted  at  the  time  of  the  merger  of  the  Commercial 
Club  and  the  Merchants'  Club,  in  1907.  Of  course,  the 
conditions  have  materially  changed  in  eight  years,  and  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  consider  whether  the  by-laws 
should  be  changed  so  that  they  would  be  in  harmony  with 
existing  conditions. 

Section  3  of  Article  I  provides  that : 

Active  members  elected  after  April  13,  1912,  shall,  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  sixty  years,  automatically  become  associate  mem- 
bers. 

You  remember  that  this  matter  came  up  about  three 
months  ago  and  it  was  suggested  at  that  time  that  the  sixty 
be  changed  to  sixty-five,  and  that  was  done,  so  that  the 
by-law  now  reads  sixty-five  years,  instead  of  sixty. 

Farther  along  in  the  same  section  it  is  provided  that : 

But  any  active  member,  after  ten  years'  membership,  may  at 
his  written  request  and  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive 
Committee  become  an  associate  member. 

We  find  that  there  are  some  sixty-five  active  members 
who  are  eligible  to  transfer  to  the  associate  list  under  this 
provision,  and  if  they  were  all  transferred  the  membership 
of  the  Club  would  then  consist  of  about  twenty-five  active 
members  and  something  over  one  hundred  associate. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  no  harm  can  come 
from  this  by-law  for  the  reason  that  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee can  refuse  to  make  transfers,  but  this  puts  the  Executive 
Committee  in  an  undesirable  position  and  that  ought  to  be 
corrected.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  or  explain  why 
an  active  member  after  ten  years  can  become  an  associate 
member  only  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Executive  Com- 
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mittee,  while  a  member  elected  after  April  13,  1912,  auto- 
matically becomes  an  associate  member  on  reaching  the 
age  of  sixty-five  years,  although  at  the  time  of  admittance 
he  may  have  served  but  a  trifle  more  than  ten  years. 

Section  3  of  Article  III  of  the  by-laws  provides  that 
members  shall  be  fined  ten  dollars  for  non-attendance  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  club,  where  the  reason  for  non- 
attendance  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  consider  whether  this  fine, 
the  collection  of  which  is  of  such  irritation,  is  worth  while. 
It  has  been  suggested  in  lieu  thereof  that  at  the  final  meeting 
for  the  season  a  statement  shall  be  made  up  which  shall 
show  the  attendance  of  the  several  members. 

There  is  another  provision  of  the  by-laws  that  might 
be  considered  and  discussed,  and  that  is  the  limit  on  the 
age  with  reference  to  admittance.  It  is  now  fifty-five 
years.  It  was  fifty  years  for  several  years  and  we  finally 
changed  it  to  fifty-five  years.  Among  us  we  could  possibly 
count  up  fifteen  or  twenty  men  in  Chicago  who  are  more 
than  fifty-five  years  of  age,  whom  we  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  have  come  into  the  Commercial  Club,  but  whose 
application  would  be  rejected  or  could  not  be  considered  for 
the  reason  they  are  really  more  than  fifty-five  years  of  age. 
It  is  a  question  after  all  of  whether  a  man's  age  cuts  very 
much  figure.  His  physical  and  mental  capacity  and  his 
standing  in  the  community  are  what  is  considered  necessary 
for  the  Commercial  Club. 

We  bring  these  questions  up  at  this  time  for  the  reason 
that  they  have  been  somewhat  embarrassing  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  all  through  the  year.  We  have  had  very 
short  meetings,  fifteen  minutes  each,  so  we  have  not  had 
time  to  go  into  these  questions  at  any  length  or  discuss 
them.  We  have  an  hour  at  our  disposal  this  evening. 
The  Executive  Committee  would  like  to  have  the  views  of 
the  members  on  these  questions  or  any  other  questions  that 
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there  are  in  connection  with  the  by-laws  or  the  affairs  of 
the  club,  for  their  guidance.  We  would  like  to  know  what 
there  is  that  can  be  done  that  will  make  the  club  stronger, 
that  will  keep  it  right  up  to  date,  with  reference  to  its  by- 
laws or  its  activity.  The  whole  purpose  of  bringing  this 
matter  up  this  evening  is  to  bring  out  any  discussion  or 
suggestions  that  may  be  made  in  an  informal  way. 

Then  followed  a  general  discussion  of  the  by-laws  by 
Messrs.  Glessner,  John  V.  Farwell,  Robinson,  Charles  G. 
Dawes,  Frank  H.  Jones,  Wilson,  Carry,  Baker,  Stillwell, 
Donnelley,  Shedd,  Corwith,  David  R.  Forgan  and  James 
B.  Forgan. 

(The  entire  subject  having  been  referred  back  to  the 
Executive  Committee  for  consideration  and  recommenda- 
tion, the  remarks  are  here  omitted.  For  the  full  report, 
please  refer  to  the  Secretary's  minutes  of  this  meeting.) 

President  Sunny:  Mr.  Porter,  you  wanted  to  say 
something,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Porter:  I  have  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  the  action  of  the  club  as  a  whole.  Since  I  have 
been  a  member  this  is  the  only  meeting  I  have  attended  that 
matters  have  been  discussed.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  to  collect  money  for  the  Plan  Commission,  and 
we  collected  $40,000.  It  seemed  to  me  that  such  a  large  sum 
of  money  as  that  should  not  be  collected  without  a  meeting 
to  consider  the  thing  as  a  whole,  where  it  could  be  fully  ex- 
plained to  the  members.  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  this  matter 
was  brought  up  before  the  club  that  it  would  be  approved. 
But  it  is  hard  to  go  out  and  get  a  large  sum  of  money  like 
that  if  it  has  not  been  discussed.  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair, 
and  I  think  it  is  of  some  importance.  If  we  had  more 
meetings  of  this  kind,  where  the  active  affairs  of  the  club 
were  brought  up,  and  the  members  got  up  and  spoke  on 
them,  it  would  be  a  good  thing. 
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President  Sunny:  The  next  matter  of  business  is  the 
report  of  the  Nominating  Committee. 

Mr.  Glessner:  On  behalf  of  the  Nominating  Commit- 
tee I  desire  to  present  the  following  report: 

The  Nominating  Committee,  John  J.  Glessner,  chair- 
man, Charles  L.  Hutchinson,  Rollin  A.  Keyes,  Walter  H. 
Wilson,  and  Edwin  G.  Foreman,  appointed  in  accordance 
with  Section  8,  Article  II,  of  the  Articles  of  Association, 
to  nominate  officers  and  elective  committees  for  the  en- 
suing year,  recommend  the  following  to  be  voted  on  at 
the  Thirty-seventh  Annual  Meeting,  to  be  held  April  10, 
1915: 

For  President,  John  W.  Scott; 

For  Vice-President,  Victor  F.  Lawson; 

For  Secretary,  Louis  A.  Seeberger; 

For  Treasurer,  Edmund  D.  Hulbert; 

For  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  serve  one 
year,  Ernest  A.  Hamill; 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  to  serve  two 
years,  Eugene  J.  Buffington  and  William  A.  Gardner; 

For  Reception  Committee,  Frank  H.  Armstrong,  chair- 
man, Henry  B.  Favill,  Charles  H.  Markham,  Edward  F. 
Swift,  and  Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

Alexander  H.  Revell  and  Thomas  E.  Donnelley  are  the 
hold-over  members  of  the  present  Executive  Committee 
to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Baker:  I  move  the  Secretary  cast  a  ballot  for 
the  ticket  as  named  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 

The  motion  was  seconded.  The  question  was  then  put, 
and  it  prevailing  the  Secretary  announced  that  he  cast 
the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  club  for  the  election  of  the 
officers  as  named  by  the  Nominating  Committee. 
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Mr.  Sunny:  Gentlemen,  in  yielding  the  presidency  of 
the  club  to  my  successor  I  want  to  again  express  my  feelings 
of  deep  gratitude  to  you  for  having  entrusted  to  me  the 
high  office  of  President  during  the  past  year.  The  duties 
of  the  office  have  been  most  interesting  and  pleasant,  be- 
cause I  have  had  the  active  and  energetic  assistance  of  a 
very  live  secretary  and  perfectly  splendid  Executive  Com- 
mittee and  a  very  willing  membership.  Everything  that 
has  been  undertaken  has  met  with  the  active  and  hearty 
support  of  all  who  helped.  Altogether  it  has  been  an  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant  experience,  one  that  I  shall  always  re- 
member with  gratification  and  satisfaction,  and  I  thank  you 
sincerely  for  giving  it  to  me. 

I  congratulate  the  Nominating  Committee  and  the 
members  on  the  new  ticket,  at  the  head  of  which  is  our 
friend  Mr.  Scott,  whom  we  all  love  and  admire.  Mr. 
Scott  has  a  very  unusual  record  in  the  club.  He  has  been  a 
member  for  about  ten  years.  He  has  been  vice-president 
of  the  Plan  Commission  for  six  years,  secretary  for  two 
years,  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  two  years, 
so  that  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  club  affairs,  and  is  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  its  hopes  and  aspirations. 

I  have  very  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  your  new 
President,  Mr.  John  W.  Scott. 

President  Scott:  Mr.  Sunny,  and  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club :  I  wish  I  could  express  the  curious  feeling 
of  pleasure  and  distress  that  I  experience  at  this  moment. 
The  pleasure  you  will  all  appreciate  I  know,  because  you 
cannot  help  but  realize  that  I  do  feel  greatly  honored  by  the 
selection  you  have  just  made.  The  distress  will  be  equally 
apparent  I  believe  from  the  discussion  that  has  gone  on  here 
to-night.  But  I  doubt  if  I  feel  the  same  distress  that  I  felt 
earlier  in  the  evening.  This  seems  to  be  a  revival  meeting, 
as  if  Billy  Sunday  had  come  in  and  stirred  this  club  up.     I 
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believe  this  has  been  the  best  meeting  of  two  or  three  years. 
It  has  been  so  lifelike.  And  while  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
pessimism,  I  believe  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good 
come  out  of  it.  I  had  in  mind  to  say  several  things,  but 
they  have  all  been  gone  over  and  over  again. 

But  there  is  one  thing  that  has  not  been  touched  upon, 
and  that  is  Mr.  Porter's  remark.  If  we  are  going  to  get 
together  and  start  out  again,  a  real  live  group  of  men,  we 
had  better  meet  oftener  and  meet  among  ourselves,  rather 
than  take  chances  on  public  speakers  who  fail  to  interest  us 
and  bore  us.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  is  a  growing  difficulty 
every  year  to  obtain  speakers  who  have  something  to  say 
that  interests  us.  We  can  always  get  somebody  who  can 
entertain  us,  if  we  want  entertainment.  Now,  do  you 
want  open  or  closed  meetings?  We  have  had  open  meetings 
all  this  year.  The  March  meeting,  as  a  rule,  is  so  poorly 
attended  that  the  Executive  Committee  has  questioned 
whether  they  should  have  a  meeting.  So  many  of  the 
members  are  away.  As  to  the  record  you  have  heard 
as  to  my  long  attendance  on  meetings  I  admit  I  am  per- 
fectly still.  Whatever  else  can  be  said  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  they  have  nominated  a  good  ticket  as  far  as 
the  balance  of  it  is  concerned.  There  are  some  men  on  it 
who  I  think  do  bring  new  life  to  the  club. 

I  have  not  another  word  to  say.  I  think  we  will  do  the 
best  we  can. 

Is  there  any  business  to  come  before  the  meeting  before 
we  adjourn?     If  not,  we  will  stand  adjourned. 
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REPORT  OF  SECRETARY 

Your  Secretary  begs  to  report  on  subjects  connected 
with  the  administration  of  his  office  during  the  Club  Year 
1914-1915,  as  follows: 


CHANGES  IN  MEMBERSHIP 

The  following  transfers  from  Active  to  Associate  and 
Non-Resident  Membership  have  been  recorded: 

Associate  — 

David  B.  Jones     .  .        October    5,  1914 

Alexander  A.  McCormick  October  19,  1914 
J.  Harley  Bradley  .  .  October  19,  1914 
Albert  J.  Earling        .      .   November  30,  1914 


Non-Resident  — 

Nelson  P.  Bigelow 
Frederic  A.  Delano 
Charles  R.  Crane 


November    2,  1914 

November    2,  1914 

.      April    5,  1915 


The   Active   Membership   has   been   increased   by   the 
election  of  the  following  members: 


Joseph  M.  Cudahy     . 
James  O.  Heyworth   . 
Augustus  A.  Carpenter 
Clarence  S.  Pellet 
Richard  T.  Crane,  Jr. 
Rufus  C.  Dawes   . 
James  Simpson 
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June    3, 1914 

October  12,  1914 

November  20,  1914 

December  12,  1914 

January    9,  1915 

February  13,  1915 

.    March  13,  1915 
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Although  there  have  been  seven  members  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Club  during  the  year,  there  remain  four 
vacancies  unfilled. 

There  have  been  the  following  removals  from  the  mem- 
bership through  death  and  resignation: 

Active  Member  — 

Darius  Miller        .      .      .    deceased  August  23,  1914 

Associate  Members  — 

Franklin  H,  Head  .  .         deceased  June  28,  1914 

William  S.  Warren  .  .     deceased  August  20,  1914 

Albert  A.  Sprague  .  .  deceased  January  10,  1915 

Emerson  B.  Tuttle  .  resigned  September  21,  1914 

Non-Resident  Member  — 

Norman  B.  Ream      .      .   deceased  February  9,  1915 

The  following  table  shows  the  membership  at  the  end  of 
the  last  five  Club  years,  with  summary  of  the  changes  in  the 
diflFerent  classes  of  membership  during  the  present  year: 

1914-15 
Acces-    Remov-  Net  Total  at 
1910-11     1911-12       1912-13     1913-14       sions  ala       end  of  Year 

Active 96 

Associate ...  10 

Non-Resident  19 

Retired 6 


94 

91 

86 

7 

8 

85 

12 

18 

25 

4 

4 

25 

16 

15 

14 

3 

1 

16 

6 

6 

.5 

0 

0 

5 

131       128       130       130       14       13         131 


REGULAR  MEETINGS  OF  THE  CLUB 

Including  the  Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  April  10th, 
all  of  the  regular  meetings  provided  for  by  the  Articles  of 
Association  will  have  been  held.     Of  these,  the  February 
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meeting  was  a  closed  one,  the  remainder  being  open  meet- 
ings. 

A  special  meeting  was  held  in  October  —  complimentary 
to  Mr.  John  V.  Farwell,  the  President  of  the  National 
Citizens'  League  for  the  promotion  of  a  Sound  Banking 
System,  and  Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

CLUB  EXCURSIONS 

On  June  3,  1914,  the  Club  visited  the  Chicago  Golf 
Club  at  Wheaton,  Illinois.  Luncheon  was  served  en  route 
in  special  cars  provided  for  the  party.  The  members 
played  golf  and  baseball;  dinner  was  served  in  the  Club 
House  in  the  evening. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  CLUB  MEETINGS  AND 
EXCURSIONS 

The  interest  of  the  members  in  the  Club  during  the 
past  year  has  been  well  maintained,  as  will  appear  from 
the  table  of  attendance  at  the  various  Club  functions  to 
appear  in  the  Year  Book.  The  totals  of  attendance  are  as 
follows : 

1912-1913      1913-1914   1914-1915 

Active 412  304           418 

Associate 60  33            51 

Non-Resident 5  1               1 

Retired 7  11 

484  339  471 

Guests 577  190  492 

Totals 1061  529  936 

Following  table  shows  attendance  at  all  Club  affairs 
during  the  current  Club  Year  to  and  including  the  March 
meeting,  and  also  including  the  last  Annual  Meeting. 
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Members — 

Active 

47 

43 

60 

53 

59 

72 

40 

44 

418 

52.25 

315 

52.50 

Associate 

6 

4 

7 

10 

8 

12 

1 

3 

51 

6.38 

40 

6.67 

Non-Resident . 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

.13 

1 

.17 

Retired 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

.12 

1 

.16 

Total 

54 

47 

67 

53 

67 

85 

41 

47 

471 

58.88 

357 

59.50 

Guests: 

Club 

8 

6 

6 

9 

6 

35 

27 

4.5 

Members 

57 

128 

60 

128 

84 

457 

400 

66.67 

Total 

65 

134 

66 

137 

90 

492 

427 

71.17 

Grand  Total... 

54 

47 

132 

197 

133 

222 

41 

137 

963 

784 

130.67 

Following  is  a  comparison  of  the  regularity  of  attendance 
by  members  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the  two  Club  Years 
1913-14  and  1914-15. 


Number  of 
Meetings  attended 

1913-1914 

April  Meeting,  1913,  to  March 

Meeting,  1914,  both  inclusive; 

Five  Regular  Meetings 

1914-1915 

April  Meeting,  1914,  to  March 

Meeting,  1915,  both  inclusive; 

Six  Regular  Meetings 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

Active 

Asso- 
ciate 

Non- 
Resid't 

Retired 

0     

5 
11 

7 
21 
30 
10 

7 
7 
3 
5 
1 
1 

13 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

1 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 

2 
7 
14 
27 
15 
10 

10 
6 

2 
3 

2 
2 
0 

15 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 

1      

1 

2     

0 

3     

0 

4     

0 

5     

0 

6     

0 

Total  attendance 

Average 

258 
51.6 

37 

7.4 

1 

0.2 

1 

0.2 

301 
50.17 

37 
6.16 

1 

0.17 

1 

0.16 

Note. —  Member's  total  attendance  included  in  the  class  in  which  he  was  listed 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  Attendance  of  members  added  to  or  removed  from  rolls 
during  year  not  included.  The  Active  Members  who  were  absent  from  the  regular 
meetings  during  the  year  submitted  statements  of  reason  for  non-attendance 
acceptable  under  the  Club's  Articles  of  Association. 

During  the  year  17  fines  have  been  assessed  for  non-attendance  of  Members  at 
regular  meetings  of  the  Club. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Since  taking  oflBce,  the  Executive  Committee  has  held 
thirty-two  meetings,  with  an  average  attendance  of  seven 
out  of  a  membership  of  ten. 

THE  RELIEF  OF  BELGIUM 

In  November  the  Club,  through  its  Executive  Commit- 
tee, called  a  meeting  of  a  number  of  important  organizations 
of  this  city  to  consider  what  action  should  be  taken  locally 
for  the  relief  of  the  Belgians.  Following  this,  a  General 
Committee,  composed  of  representatives  of  these  organiza- 
tions, was  formed  and  the  various  movements  for  this 
relief  were  centered  in  the  one  committee. 

YEAR  BOOK 

The  Executive  Committee  has  authorized  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Year  Book  of  the  usual  style. 

OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  there 
has  been  published  and  distributed  during  the  year  the 
pamphlet  "Economy  and  Efficiency  in  Government,"  by 
William  Howard  Taft,  LL.D.,  an  address  delivered  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  Club. 

The  members  will  shortly  receive  the  pamphlet  "Some 
History  and  Some  Questions,"  by  Henry  Dodge  Estabrook, 
Esq.,  of  New  York  City,  an  address  delivered  at  the  March 
meeting  of  the  Club. 

COMMITTEES 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  Committee,  the  following 
standing  committees  are  now  in  service: 
Reception  Committee  (elective). 
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Committee  on  Revision  of  Illinois  Taxation  Laws. 
Committee  on  Plan  of  Chicago. 
Educational  Committee. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
April  8, 1915.  Louis  A,  Seeberger,  Secretary. 
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April  2,  1915 

Receipts 

Balance  from  former  Treasurer $10,251 .91 

From  members,  account  of  guests 3,465 .50 

From  members,  account  of  dues  1914-1915 8,325.00 

From  members,  account  of  fines  —  non-attendance. . .  147.50 

Assessment                                               fp,         .       ,  900.00 

Sale  copies  "Vocational  Education"  <  „          .^^  11.75 

T»       ix                                                         Committee  ^  „ . 

Royalty                                                    (^  2 .  34 

Assessment |  Chicago  2,925 .  00 

Miscellaneous 1  Plan  30 .  93 


Total  Receipts $26,059 .  93 

Disbursements 

Chicago  Golf  Club  Outing $619 .  81 

Printing,  Stationery,  etc 610.24 

Publishing  and  Delivery  Year  Book,  1913- 

1914 386.43 

Annual  Meeting  Report 42 .  45 

Panama  Trip,  Printing 24 .  72 

Playground  Prizes 200.00 

Flowers 110.00 

Reporting  Meetings 145 .  00 

Secretary's  Expense 85 .  25 

Assistant  to  Secretary 500 .  00 

Treasurer's  Expense 7 .  10 

Christmas  Fund 25 .  00 

Banquets 6,961 .  96 

Entertaining  Guests  and  Speakers 434 .  20 

Engrossing  Memorials 200 .  00 

Expense  Account  Pamphlets,    "Economy 

and  EflBciency  in  Government" 214.64 
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E.  H.  Bennett's  Salary  f  Chicagol 7,500 .  00 

Miscellaneous  Expense  \Plan       J  115.60 

Office  Rent  —  Educational 780.00 

Printing 446 .  45 

Miscellaneous  Exp. —  Committee 547 .  79 

Total  Disbursements $19,956.64 

Balance  in  bank  April  2,  1915 6,103 .  29  $26,059 .  93 


Certain  liabilities  of  the  Educational  Committee  fund  are  not 
yet  fully  reported,  and  are  not  available  at  the  present  time. 

April  10,  1915. 
Since  the  Treasurer's  report  was  made  up,  the  funds  have  been 
increased  by  the  following  amounts: 

General  Fund  — 

Richard  C.  Hall,  account  guests  March 

13th $15.00 

Educational  Fund  — 

Middle  West  School  Review $1 .  15 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co .48 

$1.63 

Bills  approved  for  payment  have  been  received,  as  follows: 

Neil  Satterlee,  reporting  banquet  March  13th $20.00 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  miscellaneous  printing 25.26 

Chicago  Club,  for  Mr.  Estabrook's  luncheon 42.50 

Estimate  of  bills  not  yet  received  to  be  paid  out  of  the  General 
Fund: 

Annual  Meeting  —  dinners,  printing,  reporter,  etc ....  $377 .  00 

Mr.  Estabrook's  speech  —  printing  and  distributing. .  100.00 

Year  Book  —  printing  and  distributing 575 .00 

Engrossing  of  A.  A.  Sprague  and  Norman  B.  Ream 

memorials 100 .  00 


$1,152.00 
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CHICAGO  PLAN   COMMISSION 

Dear  Mr.  Sunny:  Since  the  report  made  on  behalf  of 
my  Committee  to  the  February  meeting,  there  have  been  no 
matters  of  general  interest  justifying  a  further  report.  Per- 
mit me  to  refer  to  the  report  in  the  minutes  of  meeting  of 
February  13th. 

The  Club  will  be  interested  in  knowing,  however,  that 
the  contributions  of  the  Club  and  its  members  to  the  Chicago 
Plan  Promotion  Fund  from  January  1,  1911,  to  December 
31,  1914,  amounted  to  $94,449.99,  and  that  the  subscrip- 
tions for  the  same  purpose  for  the  years  1915  and  1916  total 
$41,150.  Yours  very  truly, 

Chas.  H.  Wacker,  Chairman. 

April  10,  1915. 

Mr.  Bernard  E.  Sunny,  President, 
Chicago. 
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Each  year,  as  this  Committee  submits  its  report,  it  is 
more  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  presenting  to  the  members 
of  the  Club,  in  a  comprehensive  way,  the  ever-widening 
influence  of  its  undertaking  in  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education.  To  realize  what  is  being  done  requires  the 
personal  touch  with  the  work  which  it  is  the  Committee's 
privilege  to  have.  Public  interest  has  been  very  active 
during  the  year  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  Chicago 
is  regarded  as  the  center  of  this  forward  educational  move- 
ment. Reports  and  pamphlets  issued  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Club  are  in  constant  demand  throughout  the  United 
States  and  there  is  recognition  of  its  work  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. A  campaign-book  recently  published  in  England  in 
the  interests  of  vocational  education  refers  to  Chicago  as 
the  "headquarters"  of  a  "strong  movement"  for  adequate 
vocational  training. 

That  Public  School  instruction  of  young  people  should 
not  stop  when  their  days  of  general  schooling  are  over  and 
that  the  following  three  or  four  years  have  extraordinary 
possibilities,  are  points  now  universally  conceded.  There 
remains  a  controversy  over  the  most  desirable  form  of  this 
further  education,  but  your  Committee  is  more  firmly  con- 
vinced than  ever  that  the  full  benefit  of  the  great  educative 
years  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  can  best  be  secured  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  right  kind  of  a  task  with  the  vocational  train- 
ing that  grows  out  of,  and  puts  meaning  into,  the  task. 

At  the  date  of  last  report,  Mr.  Edwin  G.  Cooley  had 
just  returned  from  a  further  study  of  European  systems  of 
vocational  education,  particularly  with  reference  to  training 
in  agriculture.     Mr.  Cooley's  report  has  since  been  published 
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in  book  form  as  Volume  II  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Europe.  This  further  study  has  served  to  emphasize  the 
soundness  of  the  "Principles  and  Plan"  for  Vocational 
Schools  adopted  by  the  Club  in  1913.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Club's  activity  during  the  year  has,  therefore,  again 
been  directed  towards  legislation  for  an  adequate  system 
of  training  in  vocations.  After  duly  considering  the  crit- 
icisms of  the  bill  presented  in  the  legislature  two  years  ago, 
a  new  bill,  along  the  same  lines,  was  prepared,  which  bill  is 
now  pending  in  both  houses.  The  opposition  which  de- 
veloped in  1913  has  again  taken  form,  and  the  same  two 
elements  may  be  discerned, —  those  who  do  not  fully  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  plan  proposed  in  the  bill,  and  those 
who  have  some  interest  running  counter  to  it.  The  latter 
group  is,  of  course,  hopeless;  but  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  towards  informing  people  who  seriously  desire 
to  be  right  on  this  most  important  question. 

From  present  indications,  it  appears  that  the  Commercial 
Club's  bill  is  the  only  one  on  vocational  education  which  is 
considered  to  have  any  chance  of  becoming  a  law  at  the 
present  session  of  the  legislature.  Rival  bills  are  not  com- 
manding support.  The  contest  seems  to  be  for  or  against 
our  bill.  The  unfortunate  side  to  this  is  that  those  who  are 
lukewarm  towards  all  vocational  education  would  not  be 
sorry  to  see  the  bill  defeated.  It  is  the  earnest  hope  of  your 
Committee  that  all  friends  of  vocational  education  will  unite 
with  the  Club  in  an  aggressive  campaign  for  this  measure, 
as  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association,  with  their  usual  public  spirit 
and  clear  insight  into  the  true  interests  of  the  community, 
have  already  done. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  help  being  given  to  the 
cause  of  vocational  education  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
Chicago  is  unique  in  the  history  of  such  organizations  in  the 
country;  it  is  not  local,  nor  for  the  moment  only,  but  wide- 
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spread  and  permanent  —  a  contribution  to  the  deepest  and 
most  abiding  interests  of  the  nation. 

Volume  II  of  Mr,  Cooley's  report  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion in  Europe,  and  a  copy  of  the  bill  now  pending  in  the 
legislature,  are  appended  as  parts  of  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Clayton  Mark,  Chairman. 
April  10,  1915. 

Committee:     Clayton  Mark,  Chairman, 
Bernard  E.  Sunny, 
Frank  H.  Armstrong, 
Alfred  L.  Baker, 
Allen  B.  Pond, 
Theodore  W.  Robinson, 
Homer  A.  Stillwell, 
Edward  F.  Carry, 
Edgar  A.  Bancroft, 
Dr.  Henry  B.  Favill, 
William  A.  Gardner, 
Harry  A.  Wheeler, 
Charles  H.  Markham. 
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SOCIETY 

It  might  be  interesting  to  recall  to  the  members  of  the 
Club  that  the  Society  was  started  with  some  trepidation  on 
the  part  of  the  organizers  in  1899,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000. 
It  now  has  a  capital  of  $800,000,  and  a  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  $366,149.05.  The  authorized  capital  is  $1,000,000, 
of  which  the  unissued  $200,000  will  probably  be  sold  to  stock- 
holders within  the  next  eighteen  months. 

Its  loans  for  the  first  year  amounted  to  $257,790.65; 
during  the  year  ending  September  30,  1914,  they  were 
$1,663,250.  The  number  of  loans  for  the  first  year  were 
17,161,  and  during  the  last  year,  as  above,  63,762. 

It  is  also  worth  while  to  note  that  ten  years  ago  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Society  increased  from  $539,718.25  in  1903-04 
to  $557,745.75  in  1904-05,  or  about  3.34  per  cent  in  one 
year,  whereas  during  the  year  just  closed  the  business  or 
amount  loaned  has  increased  from  $1,405,111  to  $1,663,250, 
or  18.37  per  cent.  It  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  most  business 
enterprises  that  the  larger  the  business  the  more  difficult 
it  is  to  maintain  the  same  percentage  of  increase  in  the 
volume.  It  is,  therefore,  interesting  to  find  that  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  may  continue  to  be  the  exception  to  that 
rule. 

The  profits  of  the  Society  have  grown  from  $13,619.93 
the  first  year  to  $73,569.69  for  the  last  fiscal  year. 

The  small  percentage  of  pledges  sold  at  auction  is  very 
gratifying,  the  total  sales  for  last  year  being  $21,773  on 
loans  of  over  $1,600,000,  or  about  1.36  per  cent,  showing 
that  the  balance,  or  98.64  per  cent,  have  either  been  paid  or 
renewed. 
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Until  1908  the  Society  charged  one  per  cent  per  month  for 
interest  and  one-half  of  one  per  cent  a  month  for  insurance, 
but  since  that  time  they  have  eliminated  the  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  and  only  charge  one  per  cent  a  month.  The 
change  was  made  because  the  Directors  thought  the  profits 
were  too  large  and  by  doing  a  very  large  business  under 
careful  management  they  would  still  be  able  to  make  an 
amount  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment  of  the  regular  six 
per  cent  to  stockholders.  This  anticipated  result  has  been 
verified.  The  general  financial  policy  of  the  Society  has 
been  to  make  enough  profit  to  insure  the  ready  sale  of  new 
stock  from  time  to  time  and  also  to  give  the  borrowers 
through  a  low  rate  the  benefit  of  an  organization  conducted 
in  accordance  with  the  best  business  methods  of  economy 
and  efficiency. 

All  familiar  with  the  institution  believe  it  has  been  verj^ 
instrumental  in  bringing  down  the  rates  of  interest  on  loans 
made  by  all  pawnbrokers  in  Chicago. 

The  Directors,  all  of  whom  are  now  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  have  held  regular  meetings  every  Tues- 
day, at  noon,  from  the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of 
June,  ever  since  the  Society  was  organized,  besides  taking 
turns  at  visiting  the  office  of  the  Society  during  the  week. 

Respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the  Directors. 

John  V.  Farwell,  President. 

April  28,  1915. 

Directors:     Edgar  A.  Bancroft, 
Edward  B.  Butler, 
John  V.  Farwell, 
Edwin  G.  Foreman, 
David  R.  Forgan, 
Frank  H.  Jones, 
Rollin  a.  Keyes, 
John  G.  Shedd, 
John  W.  Scott. 
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ENDOWMENT    FUND    FOR    THE    PUR- 
POSES  OF  THE   ILLINOIS  MANUAL 
TRAINING    SCHOOL    FARM, 
GLENWOOD,  ILLINOIS 

STATEMENT 

Edward  B.  Butler         1 

James  C.  Hutchins  [  Trustees. 

Frederick  T.  Haskell  J 

February  9,  1914,  to  April  7,  1915 

Receipts 

6  Chicago  Junction  Coupons  due  March  1,  1914 $120.00 

J.  H.  Keller  int.  note  due  March  1 75 .  00 

5  American  Steamship  Coupons  due  May  1 125 .  00 

5  Western  Union  Coupons  due  May  1 112 .50 

5  St.  L.  I.  M.  &  So.  Coupons  due  May  1 100 .  00 

3  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Coupons  due  May  1 60.00 

4  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Coupons  due  May  1 40 .00 

Jacob  Mrachek  principal  note  and  interest  due  June  1  1,155 .00 

Amount  withdrawn  from  Savings  account 86 .  40 

Amount  contributed  by  F.  T.  Haskell,  towards  pur- 
chase of  Van  der  Meulen  loan 13 .  60 

5  Southern  Pacific  Coupons  due  July  1 100 .  00 

6  Chicago  Junction  Coupons  due  September  1 120.00 

Eldridge  interest  note  due  September  1 25 .  00 

Interest  accrued  on  deposits 1 .  09 

Charles  L.  Barker  interest  note  due  October  1 200 .  00 

Charles  L.  Barker  loan  due  October  1 4,000.00 

J.  A.  Johnson  interest  note  due  November  1 150 .  00 

5  American  S.  S.  Coupons  due  November  1 125.00 

5  Western  Union  Coupons  due  November  1 112 .50 
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5  St.  L.  I.  M.  &  So.  Coupons  due  November  1 100.00 

3  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Coupons  due  November  1 60.00 

4  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Coupons  due  November  1 40.00 

Filer-Doupe  loan  and  interest  to  January  21 2,110.21 

E.  C.  Hyde  loan  and  interest  to  January  29 3,162.05 

5  So.  Pacific  coupons  due  January  1 100 .  00 

N.  S.  Warren  interest  note  due  February  1 180.00 

Interest  on  deposits  for  February 7 .  48 

Paid  on  account  of  J.  H.  Keller  loan 500 .  00 

J.  H.  Keller  interest  note  due  March  1 75 .00 

Interest  on  deposits  for  March 9 .  98 

6  Chicago  Junction  Coupons  due  March  1 120.00 

Total  Receipts $13,185.81 

Disbursements 

Van  der  Meulen  loan  purchased $1,200.00 

O.  O.  Blinsmon  loan  purchased 4,000 .  00 

Interest  accrued  on  same,  May  1  to  Oct.  14  100 .  22 

Harry  Corbray  loan  purchased 500 .  00 

Interest  accrued  on  same,  January   1   to 

April  1 6.88 

John  W.  Peters  loan  purchased 5,000.00 

$10,807.10 
Paid  to  Glenwood  Manual  Training  School  — 

September,  1914 $933.59 

April,  1915 1,445.12      2,378.71 

$13,185.81 
I  have  received  the  interest  as  above  stated. 

Alfred  L.  Baker, 
Treasurer,  Glenwood  Manual  Training  School, 
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Whereas,  The  Commercial  Club,  of  Chicago,  has  here- 
tofore donated  the  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars 
($50,000)  to  the  Illinois  Manual  Training  School 
Farm,  a  charity  located  at  Glen  wood,  Illinois;  and. 

Whereas,  it  was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  said 
Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm  that  said  fund 
should  constitute  a  perpetual  endowment  fund,  the  income 
of  which  only  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  said  Illi- 
nois Manual  Training  School;  and, 

Whereas,  the  parties  hereto  desire  to  effectuate  such 
purpose  by  the  payment  of  the  said  sum  of  Fifty  Thousand 
Dollars  ($50,000)  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part  hereto, 
to  be  held  by  them  and  their  survivors  or  successors  in  trust 
under  the  terms  of  this  agreement,  therefore. 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  in  consideration 
of  the  foregoing  and  for  the  purpose  of  stating  the  terms 
upon  which  the  said  fund  shall  be  so  held  in  trust,  this 
agreement  made  this  fourteenth  day  of  December,  A.  D. 
1904,  by  and  between  Illinois  Manual  Training  School 
Farm,  party  of  the  first  part,  and  Edward  B.  Butler, 
Clarence  Buckingham,  and  Frederick  T.  Haskell,  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  as  parties  of  the  second  part,  witnesseth: 

I.  The  said  fund  shall  be  known  as  "The  Commercial 
Club  Permanent  Endowment  Fund." 

II.  The  party  of  the  first  part  has  paid,  conveyed, 
assigned  and  delivered,  and  does  hereby  pay,  convey,  assign 
and  deliver,  to  the  parties  of  the  second  part,  their  suces- 
sors,  or  successor,  and  their  respective  assigns,  said  sum  of 
Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000)  to  have  and  to  hold 
the  same  forever  upon  the  following  trusts : 
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"A"  To  invest  and  re-invest  the  same  and  the  pro- 
ceeds therefrom,  or  from  any  part  thereof,  in  railroad,  mu- 
nicipal or  Government  bonds,  income-bearing  stocks,  mort- 
gages on  real  estate  located  in  Illinois  or  elsewhere,  or  other 
securities;  to  enter  into,  take  possession  of,  receive,  hold, 
manage,  control,  collect,  sue  for,  improve,  sell,  lease  and 
convey  the  same  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper;  to  collect 
the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and  to  alter  and  change 
the  investments  thereof,  and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  powers  conferred  by  this  agreement  to  execute  and 
deliver  all  necessary  and  proper  conveyances  or  other  in- 
struments. 

"B"  To  pay  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  of  said 
trust  estate  and  management. 

"C"  To  pay  the  entire  net  income  from  said  trust 
estate,  in  convenient  installments,  from  time  to  time,  to 
said  Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm,  such  in- 
come to  be  used  by  said  Illinois  Manual  Training 
School  Farm  in  the  payment  so  far  as  the  same  will  extend 
of  the  expenses  thereof. 

III.  The  parties  of  the  second  part  hereby  acknowledge 
the  delivery  to  them  upon  the  trusts  aforesaid  of  the  said 
sum  of  Fifty  Thousand  Dollars  ($50,000). 

IV.  In  the  event  of  the  death  or  incapacity  of  any  of 
the  parties  of  the  second  part,  the  vacancy  so  produced  shall 
be  filled  from  time  to  time  by  those  of  the  parties  of  the 
second  part  who  shall  survive,  or  who  shall  be  capable  of 
acting,  and  the  trusts  hereby  created  shall  be  imposed  not 
only  upon  the  parties  of  the  second  part  but  upon  their 
survivor  or  survivors,  and  also  upon  their  successor  or  suc- 
cessors, and  this  agreement  shall  have  effect  and  operate 
upon  the  parties  hereto  as  they  shall  be  constituted  from 
time  to  time  under  the  operation  of  these  presents. 

V.  In  the  event  of  the  appointment  of  any  other 
persons  as  Trustees  as  hereinbefore  provided,  written  notice 
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of  such  appointment  shall  be  promptly  given  to  the  Illinois 
Manual  Training  School  Farm  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
said  Commercial  Club,  if  the  latter  shall  at  such  time  be  in 
existence. 

VI.  This  agreement  shall  be  perpetual,  it  being  the 
purpose  and  intent  hereof  to  create  a  perpetual  endowment 
fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  charity  conducted  by  said  Illinois 
Manual  Training  School  Farm,  to  the  end  that  only  the 
income  of  such  fund  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  said  charity. 

VII.  The  parties  of  the  second  part  as  they  shall  be 
constituted  from  time  to  time  shall  be  deemed  to  be  fully 
protected  with  respect  to  the  disbursement  of  any  income 
realized  from  the  said  fund  by  the  payment  thereof  as 
hereinbefore  provided. 

In  Witness  Whereof  said  Illinois  Manual  Training 
School  Farm  has  caused  this  agreement  to  be  signed  on  its 
behalf  by  its  President  and  Secretary,  and  the  parties  of 
the  second  part  in  order  to  evidence  their  acceptance  of 
the  said  trust  created  hereby  have  severally  signed  this 
agreement,  the  day  and  year  first  hereinabove  written. 

Illinois  Manual  Training  School  Farm, 

By  Edward  B.  Butler,  President. 

SEAL 

ILLINOIS  MANUAL  TRAINING 

SCHOOL  FARM 


O.  L.  Dudley,  Secretary. 


Edward  B.  Butler, 
Clarence  Buckingham, 
Frederick  T.  Haskell. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  CLUB,  ORGANIZED  1877 

THE  MERCHANTS  CLUB,  ORGANIZED    1896 
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In  the  closing  of  Mr.  Warren's  life  each  member  of  this 
Club  is  conscious  of  having  sustained  a  personal  loss. 
His  was  a  useful  life,  embracing  an  honorable  business  career, 
public-spirited  endeavor  in  civic  affairs,  and  the  beauty  and 
peace  of  a  happy  home  —  a  splendid  example  of  the  highest 
type  of  American  citizenship. 

As  a  meager  expression  of  our  appreciation  of  his  life 
and  our  grief  at  his  death,  we  resolved  to  spread  these 
words  upon  the  records  of  The  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 
and  to  send  a  copy  to  his  sorrowing  family. 

Bernard  A.  Eckhart,  Chairman, 
Herman  H.  Kohlsaat, 
Rensselaer  W.  Cox, 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Resolution  adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty-seventh 
Regular  Meeting,  November  20,  19 1^. 

By  the  death  of  Darius  Miller  on  August  23,  1914, 
there  was  removed  from  the  rolls  of  The  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago  a  valued  and  honored  member,  and  the  city  of 
Chicago  and  the  Great  West  sustained  a  heavy  loss.  Mr. 
Miller  was  a  very  remarkable  man  and  possessed  many  rare 
qualities  which  are  seldom  found  in  one  man.  Extraordi- 
nary success  in  his  chosen  field  of  endeavor  (for  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  railway  men  in  America) 
would  have  been  duplicated  in  any  other  walk  of  life  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  great  energy  and  ability.  His 
tact,  geniality,  and  fine  diplomacy,  keen  business  judgment, 
resolute  ambition,  determination,  courage,  and  executive 
capacity,  would  have  won  success  in  whatever  sphere  his 
lot  was  cast.  A  man  of  perfect  poise,  extremely  agreeable 
manner,  kindly  and  considerate  under  all  circumstances,  he 
made  every  man  his  friend. 

Mr.  Miller  was  fifty-five  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  born  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  on  April  3,  1859. 
After  completing  a  public  school  education  he  secured  em- 
ployment with  the  Michigan  Central  Railway.  From  that 
time  until  the  hour  of  his  death  he  worked  incessantly,  and 
won  for  himself  a  place  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  railway  man- 
agers in  this  country.  He  believed  in  the  West,  and  his  com- 
prehensive knowledge  of  traflSc  conditions  enabled  him  to 
employ  his  untiring  energy  and  great  ability  in  developing 
not  only  the  territory  touched  by  the  railroad  mileage  of 
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his  own  properties,  but  also  that  of  his  neighbors.  He  was 
a  firm  behever  in  the  principle  of  "live,  and  let  live,"  and 
was  a  sterling  advocate  of  the  policy  of  helping  one's  neigh- 
bor. He  was  a  big  man,  and  with  him  personal  interests 
were  made  subservient  to  the  good  of  the  whole;  he  was  at 
all  times  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  or  suffer  any  incon- 
venience to  help  others.  He  was  an  optimist,  and  had  an 
abiding  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country. 

Darius  Miller  was  a  constructor;  he  worked  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  great  roads  of  the  West,  and,  through  the 
railroads,  of  the  entire  country.  He  never  acted  hastily;  he 
thoroughly  analyzed  every  situation  before  taking  action, 
but  when  his  mind  was  made  up  his  confidence  was  so  great 
that  nothing  could  swerve  him  from  his  purpose,  and  as  that 
purpose  was  always  a  righteous  one  his  accomplishments 
were  very  great. 

Mr.  Miller  was  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  possessed 
the  faculty  of  making  work  a  recreation,  of  really  enjoying 
it.  Among  his  friends  it  was  a  source  of  constant  wonder 
that  he  could  devote  the  long  hours  he  did  to  work,  both  in 
and  out  of  his  office,  without  impairing  his  health. 

Mr.  Miller  was  an  extremely  modest  man,  and  only 
those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  intimately 
appreciated  his  wonderful  mentality.  He  was  a  great 
student,  and  notwithstanding  his  long  hours  of  work  found 
time  to  be  thoroughly  posted  on  every  important  ques- 
tion of  the  day  in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  his 
knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  and  their  history  was 
amazing. 

His  poise  and  great  will  power  were  dominant  to  the 
very  end.  Realizing  that  his  hours  were  numbered,  he  was 
the  calmest  person  present,  and  by  sheer  force  of  his  will 
kept  death  at  arm's  length  until  he  disposed  of  matters 
involving  the  happiness  of  others,  and  when  he  had  finished 
these  he  quietly  awaited  what  he  knew  to  be  the  inevitable, 
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and  against  which  he  could  not  prevail.  He  did  not  express 
vain  regret  that  he  could  not  be  spared  a  few  years  to  com- 
plete his  life's  work.  A  great  man  passed  to  his  reward, 
sincerely  mourned  by  all  who  knew  him. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  there  will  soon  rise  at  one  of  the 
gateways  of  the  city  an  imposing  structure,  commemorating 
in  its  beauty  and  strength  and  usefulness  the  last,  and  per- 
haps most  characteristic,  achievement  of  a  career  of  con- 
stantly broadening  effort  in  the  service  of  the  public  good. 
The  real  history  of  this  Club  is  the  record  of  such  accom- 
plishment by  its  members,  and  we  cannot  do  better  than 
preserve,  in  a  memorial  of  Darius  Miller,  these  trenchant 
words  from  a  more  fleeting  chronicle  of  our  time: 

The  great  new  union  depot  which  is  to  rise  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  river  will  be  largely  due  to  the  persistent,  patient  work  of 
Darius  Miller,  late  president  of  the  Burlington  Railroad. 

Mr.  Miller,  with  that  grasp  of  big  issues  which  distinguishes 
his  career,  saw  years  ago  the  conditions  of  this  passenger  terminus 
and  made  up  his  mind  that  they  must  change  in  step  with  the 
advancement  of  the  times. 

He  was  the  field  general  in  the  long  campaign  that  followed. 
He  was  the  center  around  which  all  the  diverse  interests  of  the 
different  roads  and  of  the  city  centered. 

It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  the  depot  rise 
to  fulfill  the  hopes  that  he  had  lavished  upon  it.  But  when  it  is 
done  there  should  be  in  it,  as  there  is  in  the  great  Pennsylvania 
terminal  in  New  York,  some  monument  to  the  man  whose  vision 
and  hard  work  made  it  possible. 

Edward  F.  Carry,  Chairman, 
John  R.  Morron, 
William  A.  Gardner, 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Resolution  adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Thirty -seventh 
Regular  Meeting,  November  20,  1911).. 

Friend  after  friend  departs; 
Who  hath  not  lost  a  friend? 

Franklin  Harvey  Head  died  at  Maplewood,  New 
Hampshire,  on  Sunday  morning,  June  28,  1914,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  He  had  been  ailing  for  some  months,  not 
with  acute  illness,  but  because  of  the  gradual  failing  of  his 
bodily  faculties,  though  he  retained  until  the  last  that 
quaint  humor  that  distinguished  his  mind  from  others  and 
enabled  him  to  bear  with  equanimity  the  troubles  and  trials 
that  come  to  all.  He  was  born  in  Oneida  County,  New 
York,  January  4,  1832,  educated  at  Hamilton  College,  from 
which  he  received  the  degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.D.  His 
married  life  of  thirty-two  years  was  broken  by  the  death 
of  his  wife  twenty-two  years  ago,  leaving  his  household  in 
the  charge  of  his  daughters. 

The  accident  of  ill  health  when  he  should  have  been  in 
vigorous  young  manhood  sent  him  to  Utah  as  a  ranchman 
and  prevented  his  being  one  of  Major  Powell's  party  in  the 
descent  of  the  Colorado  River  in  1869  and  the  discovery  of 
the  Grand  Canyon,  The  same  accident  prevented  him  from 
following  the  profession  of  the  law  as  originally  intended,  and 
from  making  more  than  a  modest  fortune.  His  business 
ventures  were  in  banking  and  manufacturing,  principally 
in  iron;  his  recreations  were  literary  and  scholarly;  he  con- 
tributed articles  for  various  magazines  and  published  sev- 
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eral  interesting  works.  He  was  a  good  fighter  when  neces- 
sary, and  a  warm  and  devoted  friend  with  opportunity. 
His  friendships  included  many  able  and  famous  men  — 
artists,  authors,  financiers,  inventors,  statesmen. 

Besides  his  business  and  professional  activities,  Mr.  Head 
had  thought  for  other  things.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893,  a  member  of  the  Jury  of 
Awards  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1900,  and  was  made 
Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in  France  in  1901.  He 
was  a  trustee  of  the  Newberry  Library,  president  of  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  president  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Federation  in  1898  and  1899.  He  was  twice  president  of 
the  Union  League  Club  of  Chicago,  once  president  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Club,  and  was  a  member  of  many  of  the 
more  important  clubs  of  the  city.  He  became  a  member  of 
The  Commercial  Club  in  1889. 

His  was  the  highest  morality  in  thought,  speech,  and 
action;  he  was  esteemed  and  honored  in  every  relation  of 
life.  With  sorrow  we  add  his  name  to  the  already  long  list 
of  our  departed  members. 

Franklin  MacVeagh,  Chairman, 

John  J.  Glessner, 

William  A.  Fuller, 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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Resolution  adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Regular 
Meeting,  February  13,  1915. 

Albert  Arnold  Sprague  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  this  community  —  a  broad-minded,  far-seeing  merchant, 
almost  the  last  of  the  old  stock  to  whom  Chicago  owed  so 
much  of  her  reputation  for  initiative,  boldness,  and  honor- 
able dealing.  Even  when  the  city  was  charged  with  self- 
assertive  boastfulness,  .the  great  figures  in  her  prosperity 
were  quiet,  unassuming  men  —  Stager,  Field,  Armour, 
Pullman,  Crerar,  Fairbank,  Ryerson,  men  who  held  com- 
mercial and  civic  honor  in  the  highest  place,  men  who  scorned 
the  mean  and  sordid,  and  whose  glory  was  to  think  kindly 
and  deal  justly  with  all  men  —  and  of  these  was  Albert 
Sprague. 

Like  these  men  he  had  prescience  of  the  destiny  of 
Chicago,  and  like  these  he  took  joy  in  doing  his  part  to 
make  that  destiny  certain.  He  knew  his  duty,  and  he 
knew  his  ability.  He  was  ever  ready  to  meet  the  former 
promptly,  eflBciently,  quietly:  he  was  ever  eager  to  place 
the  latter  at  the  service  of  his  friends  and  of  humanity. 
He  was  not  humble-minded,  neither  was  he  forth-putting, 
nor  did  he  seek  the  public  eye.  Recognition  of  his  due  was 
grateful  to  him,  but  was  not  necessary.  He  knew  his  own 
business  well  —  his  remarkable  success  attests  that,  but 
that  was  not  enough  for  his  broad  and  sympathetic  nature. 
He  loved  his  fellow  man.  A  resident  of  Chicago  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  there  was  no  good  thing  here  in  that  time 
with  which  he  did  not  sympathize;  with  most  of  them  he  had 
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some  active  part,  in  many  his  was  the  moving  spirit.  He 
gave  of  his  means,  his  time,  his  abihties;  he  sought  his  re- 
ward in  his  own  conscience. 

Mr.  Sprague  was  a  lover  and  patron  of  the  arts  —  Htera- 
ture,  music,  painting,  sculpture.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  this  Club,  one  of  its  early  presidents,  and  always  in- 
terested in  its  doings.  He  has  seen  the  older  generation  of 
its  members  drop  out  of  activity  while  he  retained  his  own 
both  in  business  and  in  the  club  life.  The  older  generation 
and  the  present  felt  his  steadfast  friendship,  courtesy, 
kindliness,  his  undaunted  courage,  wisdom,  business  acumen, 
his  comprehensive  foresight,  his  cheerful  optimism,  his 
Christian  charity.     And  knowing,  we  could  but  love  him. 

He  has  to  his  credit  more  than  fifty  years  of  honorable 
business  life,  checkered  with  difficulties,  of  course,  but 
difficulties  nobly  overcome.  His  fifty-two  years  of  happy 
domestic  life  were  at  times  clouded  with  sorrows,  but  sorrows 
could  not  change  the  sweetness  of  his  nature.  He  bore  his 
fourscore  years  with  small  signs  of  age  or  infirmity.  The 
final  summons  came  suddenly,  without  warning.  And  now 
he  has  gone  to  his  long  sleep,  to  his  well-earned  rest.  His 
passing  we  deplore;  his  memory  we  revere. 

John  J.  Glessner,  Chairman^ 
Charles  L.  Hutchinson, 
Marvin  Hughitt, 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Born  at  Randolph,  Vt.,  May  19,  1835; 
Came  to  Chicago  about  1860; 
Married,  September,  1862; 
Died  January  10,  1915. 

Mr.  Glessner:  After  submitting  the  Committee's 
report  for  action  by  the  Club,  and  entirely  separate  and 
apart  from  that,  may  I  have  the  privilege,  Mr.  President, 
to  say  a  few  words  of  personal  tribute.'* 
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Albert  Sprague  was  my  friend.  He  was  the  first 
acquaintance  I  made  when  I  came  to  Chicago  forty-five 
years  ago.  I  have  known  him  intimately  ever  since.  That 
was  before  the  great  fire.  When  the  fire  came  his  business 
house  was  destroyed;  mine,  in  another  part  of  the  city  and 
near  the  line  of  flame,  was  not  injured.  This  was  in  October. 
I  was  putting  up  a  new  building,  to  be  completed  in  January, 
and  it  was  my  dull  season.  So  I  stored  my  goods  in  stables 
far  out  on  the  West  Side  and  gave  him  my  rooms,  that  he 
might  resume  his  business  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

I  have  eaten  his  bread,  and  he  has  eaten  mine;  I  have 
visited  in  his  home,  and  he  has  visited  in  mine;  I  have  known 
him  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  business  reverses  and  in  business 
prosperity.  I  have  never  heard  from  him  a  word  of  com- 
plaint or  impatience.  He  did  not  parade  his  heart  or  his 
religion  before  the  world,  but  he  had  both.  He  was  of 
stainless  honor,  and  abounding  love  for  his  fellow  man.  I  lay 
my  tribute  of  affection  upon  his  grave.  I  would  not  bring 
him  back;  I  mourn  that  he  has  gone.  I  knew  him  long  and 
well.     Truer  friend  no  man  ever  had  than  Albert  Sprague. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Hutchinson.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  the  members  of  the  club  to  know  that  Mrs. 
Albert  A.  Sprague  to-day  gave  the  Art  Institute  $50,000 
with  which  to  purchase  the  picture  by  El  Greco,  "Assumption 
of  the  Virgin,"  as  a  memorial  to  Mr.  Albert  A.  Sprague. 
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Resolution  adopted  at  the  Two  Hundred  and  Forty-first 
Regular  Meeting,  March  13,  1915. 

It  is  with  keen  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  on 
February  9,  1915,  of  Norman  B.  Ream,  a  member  of  this 
Club  since  1890. 

A  son  of  the  farm,  sound  of  body,  stout  of  heart,  and  clear 
of  brain  Mr.  Ream  made  an  early  start  on  his  life's  career 
well  equipped  for  the  abundant  success  he  afterwards 
achieved.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  engaged  as  a 
school  teacher  and  worked  on  the  farm  during  vacation. 
Three  years  later  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  promptly 
abandoned  the  business  of  photography  in  which  he  had 
embarked  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  Company  H,  85th  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer  Infantry.  He  was  then  seventeen  years 
old.  For  distinguished  action  in  battle  he  was  commissioned 
second  lieutenant  and  soon  afterwards  was  promoted  to  a 
first  lieutenancy.  He  was  severely  wounded  on  two  occa^ 
sions,  and  with  two  bullets  in  his  body  was  finally  incapaci- 
tated for  further  military  service. 

He  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  for  a  short  term 
attended  a  commercial  college  at  Pittsburgh.  Attracted 
by  the  opportunities  of  the  West  in  1866  at  the  age  of  22  he 
moved  to  Princeton,  Illinois,  where  he  served  as  a  clerk  in  a 
store  of  which  he  later  become  proprietor. 

In  1871,  just  before  the  great  fire,  he  moved  to  Chicago 
and  then  began  his  wonderfully  successful  business  career. 
Associated  with  Samuel  Coffman  in  the  firm  of  Coffman  & 
Ream  he  engaged  in  the  live  stock  commission  business  and 
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his  success  was  phenomenaL  In  1875  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  for  a  decade  thereafter  he  became 
a  recognized  leader  in  the  grain  business.  In  1884  he  broad- 
ened out  his  business  interests  and  became  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.  Later  he  moved  to  New 
York  City  where  he  soon  made  for  himself  a  unique  position 
among  men  of  large  affairs  and  became  a  prime  factor  in 
national  and  international  commerce  and  finance.  His 
business  judgment,  always  sound  and  reliable,  was  much 
sought  after  and  he  became  identified  with  the  direction 
of  many  of  the  largest  financial  and  industrial  enterprises 
in  the  country.  With  a  wonderful  analytical  mind  and 
capacity  for  statistics  Mr.  Ream  became  a  leader  in  the 
commercial  and  industrial  life  of  the  Nation.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  associates  by 
whom  his  wise  counsel  and  sterling  worth  were  held  in  the 
highest  esteem. 

A  man  of  large  heart  and  broad  sympathies  he  con- 
tributed generously  of  his  substance  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  while  in  his  private  benefactions  he  unostentatious- 
ly responded  to  the  calls  of  the  needy  with  a  cheerful  voice 
and  a  helping  hand. 

To  his  widow  and  family  in  their  bereavement  we  extend 
our  sincerest  sympathy. 

James  B.  Forgan,  Chairman, 
Edward  E.  Ayer, 
William  J.  Chalmers, 

Special  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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